



















ExfAatuttion of the Plates in this Volume, 
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TRAVELS IN ASI 


FROM 

MODERN WRITERS. 


ifim anflftruction, 

ASIA. 


Ih the history of the human race, Asia is by far the 
most remarkable quarter of the globe. Here it was 
that the ouinipotenre of the Deity was displayed in the 
creation of man: heio was situated the terrestrial para* 
disc possessed by the parents of the human race. All 
the occurrences in the early history of mankind took 
place m Asia. Here the ark was formed and rested*, 
and 1‘rom Asia it was that the re-population of the 
world began. The construction of cities, and the foun¬ 
dation of vast and powerful empires, tlic institution of 
laws and government, the civilization of manners, the 
commencement of the .arts and sciences, and the culti¬ 
vation oflitcraturis may all be traced to a much earlier 
period in this, than in any other quarter of the world. As 
Asia was the birth-place of society, so also it was in 
Asia that the redemption of man was cflected. It was 
the scene of our blessed Saviour’s ministry; and heuce 
the light of the gospel has been diffused, aiKl will still 
further be diffused, throughout the most distant regions 
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of the earth. It was in Asia, during the seventh cen¬ 
tury, that the impostor Mahomet flourished, and found¬ 
ed a false religion, which, among the ignorant and 
, superstitious, has, even to this day, millions of votaries. 
Astonishing remains of ancient cities, temples, and 
sculpture still exist; and .attest tl.c skill, abilities, and 
, attainment in civilization, of the people by wliom they 
v\oro constructed. 

This quarter of the globe is of great extent. It is 
estimated to measure about seven thousand six hundred 
British miles from east to west, and five tliousand from 
north to .south; and the ancient historians and geo- 
graj)hers were wholly ignorant concerning many of its 
mo.st important parts. Alexander the Great pene¬ 
trated somewhat beyond the river Indus, and the course 
of lii.s progress has been marked anil described; but 
beyond this course little w.as known, 'riu; Varthiaiis, 
a powerful and warlike nation, which inhabit<;d tii*' 
countries bordering upon the (Caspian, set bounds to the 
Bf«nian ambition. Tlie Suffhiitn.s and I'artarx wore 
formidalile in the northern regions. 

Persia <ind Asia Minor became known by their con¬ 
nexion with important events in the Grecian history; 
ami the latter also, from having bt'en tlie hceno of the 
labours of the early Christians. Sjftia and Asst/ria arc 
rendered familiar to us by the Scripture history. 

1b die middle ages, the iSamcens or Arabs founded 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe, an euqwre more extensive 
than that of the Romans in all its splendour. Jenghhs 
Khan, in the thirty enth century, Cfiiujuered 'fartary and 
.Siberia, a considerable part of China, India, and Per- 
'^sja; and it was not until diis time that China and India 
became known to the inhabitants of the w’estern world. 

The first European traveller that penetrated to the 
extrjettie^boundr"y of the eastern regions, was Marco 
Pol,a native of Venice, who flourished in the thir- 
teentli' c^ury. Syria, during the crusades, W-as tra¬ 
versed chivalrous adventurers, from the dif¬ 

ferent ijotiiutEies of Europe. To the Russians we 
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have been chiefly indebted for a knowledge of those 
northern parts of Tartary which are now called iiibcria; 
and the Catholic missionaries supplied us with the 
earliest descriptions of China. The eastern limits ot 
Asia were first correctly ascertained by the voyages of 
Belliing, Cook, and Perouse, who accurately examined 
and thoroughly explained the coasts of the straits which 
divide the Asiatic from the American continent. 

Tho principal countries of continental Asia aie, A.si- 
atic Turkey, including Asia Minor and Syiia, Arabia. 
PeiMa, India, Tartary, Siberia or Asiatic Russia, China, 
rilx't, Ava, and Siam. 

'J’hough some parts of Asia are barren and desolate, 
parched by the burning heat of the torrid Zone, and 
others aie bleak and dreaiy, from their vicinity to the 
pole; yet many of the tempi rate, and some even oi' the 
v^aimer regions, arc serene and salubrious. These are 
fertile, and yield, m profusion, all the necessaries of 
life, 'i'he sui face of this great division of the globe if. 
extremi ly varied. Some districts of I’artary, Arabia. 
India, and China, I’onsist of apparently interminable 
]»Iains.' Tlie interior of Tibet has a range of 
fithit, the loftiest summits of which have recently been 
asecrtaiiied to measure near twenty-eight thousand feet 
in pelpondicular height above the level of the .sea; and 
I'oiisequently to be higlier than an/ other mountains that 
are known. An extensui* range, called the Uraliaii 
mountains, forms one of the boundaries of Asia and' 
liuropc. The Altaian mountains reach nearly five 
tliousand miles from east to w'est. The chain of 
Mount Taurus, and its various branches, range from 
Caramania in Asia Minor, through Armenia and Persia, 
even to India. The other principal mountains are 
those of Caucasus, between the Black and the Caspian 
seas; and the Gauts, which lie along the western coast 
of Hindostan. 

Asia has not many inland seas; yet, near its w^tern 
border, there are sbrae which are of great importance. 

s S 
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The Ro<l Sea, or Arabian Gulf, extends, in length, 
iwarly fifteen luindred miles, along the western coast 
of Arabia, and constitutes the grand natural division 
between Asia and A flic*' The Persian Gulf is about 
lulf the length of the Red I'c i • it divides Persia from 
Arabia, ami receives the waters ol the united streams 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. The Black or Euxine 
Sea, has a narrow' outlet into the s('a of Marmora, 
whence it has a communication.with the Mediteirauean. 
'I’he Caspian is an immense inland lake, seven hundred 
miles in length, and from one hundicd arid fifty to two 
hundred miles wide. There is a connniinieation be¬ 
twixt this s(‘a and the Baltic, through the risei \ olga, 
and a series of navigable canals, whieh tciminate n« ai 
Petersburg. The sea or lake of Aial, about one luin- 
died miles east of the Ca'-juan, is about two buiiilred 
miles in length, and stventyin its gieatc'st breadth. 
Another remarkable inland sta is that of Baikal, in 
Sibeiia, which is frozen o\er dining the winter, so that 
travellers are able to cross it upon the iee, in every di- 
ri ctioii. 

The Mediterranean washes' the coa->t of Syria; and 
along the shores of the Indian Sea, tlu' Bay of Bengal, 
the China Sea, the Yellow' Sea, and the sea of .lapaii, 
there arc numerous bays and haibouis, which hive 
gieatly tended to inereasi- the com mere i<i! transactions 
of the southern coasto, and to facilitate an inteicourse 
with civilized nations. 

The most ceh-brated rivers of Asia are the Ganges, 
which fills into the Bay of Bingal; the Euphiatcs, 
which falls into the Persian Gulf; and the Indus, which 
terminates In the Arabian Sea. But those of greati st 
extent are the Kianku and Hoang Ho m (’hina; and 
the Lena, Enicsi, and Obi, in Siberia. 'I'iie Burram- 
pooter is a well-known stream, whicli lises among the 
inountain]|^ Tibet; and, after an irregular course of 
several l^uMrcd miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
r little distance eastward of the mouth of the Ganges. 

It iS impossible even to enumerate the principal 
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ftiihmtl pruduclions of this quarter of the jflo'oe. Tt 
the flihtricts, winch are blessed with a mild clitn.ue 
and a luxuriant soil, many delicious fruits are "lown. 
Other parts are celebrated for the production of valu¬ 
able tjunis, spices, and drugs. Much of the silk and 
cotton which is consumed in Europe, is imported from 
different countries of the east. The mineral produc¬ 
tions have not been correctly ascertained; but, from 
the mountains, considerable quantities of gold and 
silv'cr are obtained; and, from the beds of the ri\er‘-, 
tn the rocky parts of India, have been collected many 
laluable kinds of precious stones. 

Asia is, by no iiK'ans, so populous as Evirope. With 
rhe exre])tion ofldiina and some parts of Indi.j, Persic, 
and Turkey, the populatwn is very thinly scattered. 
The principal languages spoken are the Turkish, Persian, 
/Vrabic, Hindostanec, Tartarian, Malayan, Russian, and 
Chinese. A considerable poitiou of the inhabitants 
.ire Mahometans, others are Pagans; and, hitherOt, 
very few, in propoition to the whole number,are Chn>- 
nans. The Persian and Indian Mahometans arc oTtlu* 
sect of Ali, the son-in-law and successor to Mahomet; 
.'ind the others are i>f the sect of Omar, the second 
I aliph after Mahomet; but both acknowledge iMa- 
Jiomet as their lavv-giwr, and the Koian as their rule 
of faith and practice. Most of the inhabitants of 'I'ar- 
lary and India })ay adoration to imaginary deities, 
called Brahma and I’o. .Some of the Chinese worship 
the latter; and others are worshippers of fire. The last 
are a very ancient sect: they acknowledge only one su¬ 
preme ruler of the universe; and as this, their only g*)d, 
is considered the essence of purity and perfection, they 
adore him under the emblem of fire; because they con¬ 
sider that element as the clearest and most pure syin- 
tiol of the Deity. 

European settlements have been formed in dificrent 
parts of Asia. The English are possessed of a con¬ 
siderable portioh of IJindostan. The Dutch formerly 
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had Cblablishments in Bengal, and the French on the 
coabt of Coromandel; but these now all belong to 
the FiUglish. 

In the description of the di^erent countries of this 
i(uartcr of the world, we shall begin with Turkey in 
Asia; and after proceeding through Syria, and some 
of the most important parts of Asia Minor, and of the 
».istern governments of 'Purkey, we shall proceed, from 
Sue/, along the eastern coast of Arabia. Thence our 
course will lie through the Persian empire. After 
which we shall return to the Indian seas; and shall 
pass through the Mysore, Hindostan, Tibet, Ava, 
''iaui; and tinally through China, Tartary, and 
''ilnna. 


V TCIlKr.Y IN ASIA 

(’onujrehends the countries of Syria, Asia Minor, Irak 
\rahia or Chaldea, Diarbock or Mesopotamia, Kurdis- 
»an or Assyria, Turcoinania or Armenia, Georgia, and 
part of (’ircassia. 'J'liese are subdivided into several 
{fovenimentx, the conduct of which is coraiint|,ed to vice¬ 
roys or pashas, appointed by the grand signior. Many 
of them, however, arc nearly independent of their 
master, and most of them act in the most oppressive 
and tyrannical manner towards their people. In some 
nf thcbc countries no indi\idual dare exhibit the appear¬ 
ance of wealth,' ’st it subject him to the rapacity of the 
p.isha; and even the cultivator of land is discouraged 
in tlic iniproveinont of his property, by a dread lest the 
])a ,lia sliould seize Ins crops at a low valuation, for the 
purpose of selling them, at a higher price, to his own 
emoUnnent. 

'flic vihahUtints of Asiatic Turkey have been esti¬ 
mated at about ten millions. Besides the Turks who 
.rrc reaji^ent in the towns and villages, and a great num¬ 
ber of Armenian and other Christians, these consist of 
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numerous wandering tribes, who frcriiunt the exUuMxr' 
plaiiH of Asia, for the pasturage of ilicir flocks and 
liejds; and of others who subsist ehiefly by pluiuloi. 
Many of the Kurds, or inhabitants of Kurdistan, extend 
tlieinselves, during the suiamer-tlmc, from their oun 
country, through all the adjacent districts, and conuuii 
depredations on travellers and small caravans, ahno'jt 
wirli impunity. 

In Syria there is an extraordinary race of people, 
called Druzes, who have somewhat the appearance <>J‘ 
Mahometans, but who profess different religious tenets; 
u ho drink wine anil eat pork, both of which are pro¬ 
hibited to Mahometans; and who allow of niarn.ige 
bi'tween brothers and sisters. They arc divideil into 
many st cts, but have little or no religion. 

'Fhe Tnrhmayis are a tribe who speak the same lan¬ 
guage as the Turks, but whose mode of life soinewh.it 
resi'inhles that of tlic Bedouin Aiabs. Bands of 'i'ur- 
komans tr.ivel over immense tracts ofcountrv, to pro- 
nire .subsistence for their numerous herds; and ca'h 
horde or camp acknowledges a chief, to whose authority 
It submits, ahboHgh it has no established laws oi 
government. 1'liese people exchange the produce oi 
their herds for w capons, clothes, money, and corn; and 
(hej .lie said to be strangers to fiaud and deceit, except 
when mixed with other classes. Their women spin 
wool and weave carpets, the use of which is immemo¬ 
rial in the countries they inhabit. Nearly the whole 
occupation of the men consists in smoking, tending 
their cattle, and riding about the country. Perpetually 
on horseback, with lances on ihcir shoulders, crooked 
sabres by their sides, and pistols in their belts, they are 
expert horsemen and indefatigable soldiers. The coun¬ 
try around Aleppo and Damascus, is said to contain 
about thirty thousand Turkomans; and a great number 
of the tribes pass the summer in Armenia and Cara- 
mania. 

The principal merchants of Asiatic Turkey are Arme^ 
mans. By tliem nearly all the trade of the l^evant is 
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conducted; and they have connexions through the 
\vhole of this part of Asia, through Persia and India. 
These people retain many peculiar customs, and are de¬ 
scribed to be a frugal and n.ib'strious race. 

The Circassians are chiefly noted for the beauty of 
their women. They inhabit the frontiers of the Ca’u- 
casus, and arc subject partly to Turkey and partly to 
K ussia. They train up their females expressly to such 
accomplishments as may render them attractive. With 
a view to improve their shape, they sew, round the 
waists of their female infants, a wide leather belt. This 
is continued until it bursts, when it is replaced by ano- 
tlier; and the practise is continued until their marriage, 
l>y whicli their waist is rendered astonishingly small, 
while the shoulders become jiroportionally bmad. 
W'hen a female is about to be married, the bridegroom 
pays for her a marriage present, consisting of arms or a 
coat of mail; but he must not see her, nor, after mar¬ 
riage, is he permitted to live in the same house with her; 
.Old, wlienever he visits her, it must bo by stealth. 
'The Circassians are, in general, handsome. The men 
are tall, and have a martial appearance; and most of 
the women have fair complexions, and dark brown or 
lilack hair. In the wars of this part of Asia, many of 
the women are made captive, and are afterwards con¬ 
veyed away, for sale, into 'Turkey, Egypt, and other 
countries. 

In Asiatic 'furkey the commerce is chiefly carried on 
hy means of can i mis. These consist of a great assem¬ 
blage of merchants and other travellers, who unite to- 
aether for the purpose of mutual security; and the mer¬ 
chandise is conveyed, in immense packages, on the 
liAcks of camels, horses, and asses. 'The most consider¬ 
able of the '‘aravans which traverse the country of 
Syria, is that of Mecca, which usually performs a jour¬ 
ney to Daipascus and back once in every year. The 
^caravanajm^ Bagdad to Damascus perform three or 
four jotirip^s in the year. They are generally thirty 
days in Ofaversing the country to or from Bagdad; but 
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*1 courier, mounted upon a dromedary, is able to peilbnn 
it m twelve days. 

For the accommodation of caravans and other t > a- 
vellers, there are public buildings, called or c(iui~ 
vanseras, near almost all the towns and \illagcb. V 
khan is a four-sided’ edifice, which has, sometime'i, 
towers at the angles, and is Cjrownetl with battlements, 
like a fortress. Its usual size is about one hundred and 
thirty-three feet on each side. In the interior it con¬ 
sists, generally, of two courts, surrounded with stables. 
Some of the khans have a mosque or a chapel annexed 
to them, m which the travellers pray. 'I'licy are always 
open, and caravans and traveller■« enter and go away, 
without either asking jiermishion or taking leave. 
Every one may stay as long a-s he thinks proper, with¬ 
out paying the smallest contribution; but he is merely 
accumiiiodatcd with shelter fiom the weather, for he 
docs not find in them either fiunituve or pro\ isions. 

In the general appearance of its surface^ tlus country 
may be considered as mountainous; but, in many parts, 
the Mountains are intermingled with extensive and 
beautiful plains, the herbage of which affords a 
luxuriant pasturage to flockti and herds. Several of 
its loftiest ridges have been celebrated from the earliest 
periods of history. Mount Ararat, towards the east ol" 
Arinenni, has two summits, one of which is covered 
with perpctiuil snow, and is believed to have been that 
on which tlie ark lestcd after the deluge. Mount 
'rauru', and the adjacent ridges are mentioned in the 
writings of several early historians. Mount Ida and 
Mount Oljinpu^ arc well-known heights in Asia Minor; 
and Mount Lebanon, in Syria, is rendered familiar to us 
by the sacred wiilings. 

Among the natural producti&its of Asiatic Turkey 
may be mentioned giapes and olives, which abound in 
scveial places; and many of the southern provinces 
yield an abnndaiico of dates. Camels are thg chief 
beasts of burden; tliough both horses and asses are oc¬ 
casionally used. Oxen are not very numerous, but 
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<shcop and goats ate abundant. The mountains and 
forests shelter numerous species of ferocious animals. 

In consequence of the oppressive conduct of thi* 
'Furkisli pashas, the land is not made to yield one 
fourth of the produce v\hjch it is capable of supplying, 
for human subsistence. No improvements whatever 
ap])car to have taken place in agriculture ; an<l the im¬ 
plement ■» of liusbandry are all rude in the extreme. In 
Asia Minor the plough is frequently not even shod 
With iron. TJic harrow' is merely a bunch of thorns 
bound together, and lias a beam or a large stone laid 
across it, to increase the iiressurc. The grain is thrashed 
or ratiier trodden otit, by horses or cattle, placed abreast 
of each other, and driven in a circle; and advantage is 
taken of the first wimly day, to separate the grain from 
tile chafl'. 

' The chief mam^acliircs of Asiatic Turkey are those of 
silk And cotton; stuffs made of goat’s hair, leathei, ^ar- 
jiets, and copper utensils of different kinds; and these, 
with rhubarb and some otlier drugs, are articles of ex¬ 
port. 


Syria 

Is that part of the country subject to the Turkish 
government, whicli lies immciiiatelj^ eastward of tlie 
Mediterranean Sea, .and extends tlieuco to the desert of 
Arabia and the river Euphrates. Its name is a corrup¬ 
tion rtf Assyria, which was first adopted by some of the 
(n-eck colonies, ./ho visited these coasts after the Assy¬ 
rians of Nineveh had reduced the country to a province 
of their empire, nioie than seven centuries before the 
Christian aera. Since that time it has been possessed by 
various nations. The Romans held it for some time after 
the death of ^lsus Christ; and, in the seventh century, 
it was seized by the Saracens, under the banners of Ma¬ 
homet. Wliilst in their possession • it was invaded by 
the European powers, for the purpose of rescuing the 
holy plaet^ from the hands of infidels. 'J'his was the 
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origin of what arc called the Crusades. For awhile the 
Christians were successful, but, after a long scries of 
tremendous conflicts, they were expelled from tlic 
country. In the sixteenth century, Syria »was seized 
by the Turks, who still retain it. 

Its south-western parts are called, in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, Canaan, from Canaan, the son of Ham, by whose 
posterity they were held. They were afterwards called 
Palestine, from the sea-coast being inhabited by the 
Philistines or Palestines, as they were corruptly desig¬ 
nated by the Greeks and Romans. The appellation of 
Holy hand was given to this country from its having 
been sanctified by the presence, actions, miracles, and 
death of our blessed Saviour. 

Syria is at present divided into the five pachalies or 
governments, of Aleppo, Tripoli, Damascus, Acre, and 
Palestine; and, if it were imder a wise government, and 
inhabited by an active race of people, it might be ren¬ 
dered one of the most flourishing and pow'crful countries 
in tlie world. Its present capital is Aleppo. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Maliometans; but a great 
number of Christians, Asiatic and European, are settled 
in the different towns and villages, particularly in such 
as have been celebrated for the most important events 
of the Gospel history. The Roman Catholics have mo¬ 
nasteries in Jerusalem, Ramie or Ramah, Uethlehem, 
Joppa, Acre, Nazareth, Damascus, and some other 
places; and these have, hitherto, been supported by 
funds supplied from the various countries of Europe, 
but principally from Spain. 

Ada Minor 

Is bounded by tlie Black Sea, the sea of Marmora, the 
Mediterranean, and the river Euphrates. It includes 
the ancient monarchies of Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia; 
the maritime countries of Pamphylia, Lycia, Ca^ia, and 
the Grecian colony of Ionia; and the kingdoms of BU 
thynia, Pontus, Cilicia, CappadociOi and Galatia* 
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Its surface is diversified by numerom ridges «1 
mountains, and many fertile plains and valUys, and is 
ivatercd by mnumeiablc stieanis The taiisasan 
mountains torm a ridge, from the mouth of the Kuban 
•touthviaid, to thejm t»on of the Kur vMth the Caspian 
sea Mount Taurus extee ’ along tht soutlu rnpartof 
the countiy, and many of the ei. nicntes ik <lul unh 
forests of pines, oaks, beeches, and othci tuis 

'fhe province of Lydia ua*- ani i* ntl> finious toi gold, 
but the only nittal now found in it is coppn 

During a long period, Asia Minor flouiislnd undei 
the successive dominion of the Gieeks and the Koin ins. 
In the sixteenth century il uas subjugikd by tl e 
Tuiks, and it still continues in thnr poss< ssion "^o 
much has tins country suffcied fioin the ojtumn<« ot 
caithquakcs, from mortility occasioned by tin plunu, 
and from the wretdied conduct of its government, tint 
nearly all those cities, foi which it was cdtbi itrd in 
ancient history, have long boin dcstrojtd I he runi 
of Troy, Sardis, Magnesii, Ptigimus, and numerous 
othei places, once admired for then iniorntudc, and foi 
the sjilcndour of tlieii cdificis, now lu s< ittticd upon 
the plains Smyrna alone exists, md tins chn fly m 
consequence of its ad\ intaircous situ ition lui ti idt ‘'o 
that, tiom the (oast of the 1) tulnulhs, to tin bniKs ot 
the lluphiatcj,little else is to b( stni than nu imt < »stlt s 
mouldcnng walls, fragments of buildinjjs, and mis, 
peasants, dispcised in hamlets and me in \ illngcs, whn h 
are destitutt both of ornament and diftmi 

At memo 

Os the northern sid( of tlu Euphrates, and bitwttn 
that rnei <md the Black Sea, is Aimmii, a fine conn 
trv, watered by many streams Its inhdntants an 
mmcipall) C iristians, who, h\ tluii frusality and en- 
terpiisi, aic will qualified foi coimncrcial liansactions. 
I he head of then spiritual govtmment is a patiiarch, 
who hai uthei pakiaiehs and sevet d bishops subject to 
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him. The religious opinions and cerrmonios of the 
Armeniiins are very different from those of most other 
C'hristians. The capital of the country is Erzorum. 


Mesopotamia, 

Kow called Diarhek, is on the south-east of Armenia, 
•ind lies between tlie rivers Euphrate.s and Tigris. 7'his 
is a mountainous district, but intersected by many fer¬ 
tile and well-watered plains. It formerly compre¬ 
hended the ancient cities of Nineveh and Ilaran; and 
now contains set oral large and populous towns. 

Chaldea, 

f)r Irak Arabia, is a province of Asiatic Turkey, situ¬ 
ated between the soutli-eastern extremity of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Persian Gulf. It is watered by the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and has Bagdad foi‘ its capital. 
The ancient city of Babylon was within its limits. 


Kurdistan. 

I'liL name of Curdistan or Kurdistan, has been given to. 
tin* anci(‘nt kincdom of Assyria, situated between Ar- 
inoiiia and Peisia. Its inhabitants arc nearly indepen¬ 
dent of the 'J’uiks, whose power they despise. Some 
of them live m towns and villages; but a great propor¬ 
tion of them lead a wandering life on the plains, and 
‘•ubsist upon the produce of their Hocks, or by plunder. 
They are, in general, without faith, rude, uncivilized, 
and have no regard whatever for truth. Their usual 
dres-v is a long robe of white cotton cloth, or a striped 
kind of stuff; and they arc subject to chiefs, who cxer- 
(‘ise an almost despotic authority over them. 

Georgia and Circassia , 

Are adjacent jirovinces, which lie between the Black 
and the Caspian Seas. They are diversified withmoim- 



CLARKE’S JOURNEY FRO» 

tains afid forests, well-watered plains, fertile valleys;' 
and produce, almost spontaneously, many delicious 
kinds of fruit. 'Fhc soil, where it is properly culti¬ 
vated, yields an abundance of grain and vegetables. 
'I'he principal artioioa <'f commerce are slaves, cattle, 
and silks; and tlie chief tovvu is Tefflis. 

We shall commence our account of the topography of 
Asia, with the Travels of Dr. Clarke, through that part 
of Syiia which is usually called the Holy Land. The 
omission of some places wliich he, as a Christian, was 
not permitted to visit, will be supplied by notes taken 
from the travels of a .Spaniard, whose name was Bahdia. 
but who traversed several countries of Africa and 
Asia, in the disguis^e of a Mahometan, and under the 
fictitious name of Ali Bey. 


S^econD l^ay'0 instruction. 

THE HOLY LAND. 

Narrative a Jwrney from 4cre to Jernsaiem. Ftom 

Travels E. D. Clvrkl, L. L. 1). 

3)r. Clarke, and a gentleman whose name was Cripps, 
sailed in the Bomulus frigate, from the island of (’yprus 
to St, John d*Acre; Captain Culverhouse, the c<>ni- 
inander of the frigate, being desirous of obtaining, at 
that place, a supply of bullocks for the British Heet. 
They had been prompted to make this \oyage, partl\ 
by a wish to see the Djezzar Pasha, a celebrated ruler 
of Acre, but chiefly by a hope of being enabled to 
accomplish thence a journey to Jerusalem. 

The Djeaszar, by his disregard of the Ottoman 
governjS^pt, and the general cruelty of his djspo- 
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sition, had long been the terror of all sut rounding 
nations, More than twenty years previously to 
the visit of our travellers, he had been described, 
by the Baron de 'I'ott, as a sanguinary tyrant; and 
they found him bidding defiance, as usual, to the 
powei of the 'I’urkish government, though adecting to 
vefierate the personal authority of the sultan. On 
visiting his castle, thej were conducted to an inner 
apartment of it, tliroiigh an assemblage of persons 
mutilated in the nose, the car, or the eye, in didcrent 
ebullitions of his rage. The pasha was seated on a 
ipiat, in a little chamber, which was destitute of all fur¬ 
niture and utensils, except an earthenware v essel for 
cooling the water which he occasionally drank; and he 
w.'is emplojcd in drawing on the floor, for one of his 
engineers, a plan of some works which he was then con¬ 
structing. His age was considerably above sixty; 
but his 'fornl wa.s athletic, and his long white beard 
entirely covered bis breast. He wore a white turban, 
and was dressed in the common Arab style, with a 
white camlet over a cotton vest. As his badge of 
oflice, he carried, in his girdle, a poignard set with 
diamonds, ills interpreter kneeling by his side, the 
conveisation began by a request, from the pasha, that 
Knglisli captains entering, in future, into the bay of 
Acre, would fire only one gun as a salute. “ There can 
be no good reason (said lie) for such a w'aste of gun¬ 
powder, in ceremony between friends. .Besides, I am 
too old to bo pleased with ceremony: among forty- 
three pashas of three tails, now living in I’urkey, I 
am the senior. My occiqiations are, consequently, as 
you may sec, very important," taking out a pair of 
scissors, and beginning to cut figures in paper, 
which was his constant employment w'hen strangers 
w ere present. “ I shall send each of you away,” con¬ 

tinued he, “ with good proof of old Djezzar’s ingenuity. 
There,” addressing himself to Captain Culverhbuse, 
and offering him a paper cannon, " there is a symbol 
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of your profession.” As often as the captain cnJea-' 
voured to introduce the business of his visit, the pasha 
affected to be absorbed in these trifling conceits, or 
turned the conversation by strong allegorical sayings. 
His whole discourse r’ as in ])arablos, proverlw, truisms, 
and oriental apologues. There was evidently much 
running and deep policy in i's pretended frivolity. 
Apparently occupied in regulating the shape of a 
watch-paper with his scissors, hr was, all the while, 
deeply attentive to the words, and even to the looks of 
the .strangers; anxious to discover whether there was 
any urgency in the nature of their visit. At last they 
stated the cause of it, and requested a supply of cattle 
for the British fleet. lie agreed to furnish one hun¬ 
dred bullocks; but on the sole condition of not being 
offered payment for them in money: artillery or am¬ 
munition being, with Imn, a preftrahlc mode of remu¬ 
neration. He was vain of the bbdily vigour wlneh he 
still retained; he frequently boasted of it, and bared 
his arm, to exhibit his brawny muscles. Souictinies, 
in conversation with strangers, he would suddenly leap 
upright from his scat, to show his activity. 

The external view of A ere, like that of all other 
towns in the Levant, is the only prospi'ct of it wouh 
contemplating. Its interior is composed of nairow 
lanes with wretched shops, and filled with as wretched 
inhabitants. Its ruins bear the appearance of Gothic 
architecture, but these are so intcrminglcfl with modern 
buildings as to be very difilcull of description. 

During nearly two centuries this place, by its port 
audits geograpnical situation, was a principal theatre 
of the crusades; and tlierc are still left the remains of 
an edifice, wliicli the English call “ King Kiehard's 
Palace.” [Acre Ii,ns, latterly, been distinguished by its 
vigorou-s resistance to the attacks of the French.’ In 
the year 1 ZUf, Buuiiapaite, having nearly completed the 
conquest of Egypt, marched into Syria, and appeared 
before this'town. Sir Sidnev Smith, who commanded 
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an English squadron in the Mediterranean, landed, 
and, with the Dje/zar, undertook the defence of the 
place. Buonaparte attempted to carry it by storm; 
but, after repeated assaults, during sixty days, attended 
i^th prodigious loss, he was eompiUed to abandon 
the enterprise, and return to Egjpt. Since this 
time the loitihcations have been considciably mcrcas> 
ed; and parti culaily a new line ol walls has been con¬ 
structed, in the European manner. 

Acre IS situated on the shore of an extensive bay, at 
rhe southern extremity of which is seen Monnt Carmel. 
'rhe western part of the summit ol this mountain is 
occupud by % Qreck nionastirv, dedicated to St Elias. 
At a little distance, towards tlie east, is a ( itholic con¬ 
vent , and h ilf way up the mount nn, below the 
nionistciy, is a mosque j 

Dr Clirke and Mi (’iipps, accompanied by sOtne 
other gentlemen, set out fiom Acie to Jeiusalcm. The 
party consisted of twcnty-thiee persons, about half of 
whom vsere Arab giiirds, and this number were soon 
ano'ininted, on the roid, by pilgnms who were desirous 
ol an escort to the Holy City '1 he mode of travtl- 
hiig wis on horseback, but they cxptriciiccd great in¬ 
convenience from the licat, the season being the month 
of Jiilj, incl the ihcimometei, m the sh icle, frequently 
standing higher than ninety degrees. The*y were like¬ 
wise not wholly free from alarm respecting the plague, 
although they became h‘ss apprehensive of infection 
than they otherwise would have been, inconsequence 
of being informed that many peisous had attended the 
eliseaseel with impunity. In the French army, the phy¬ 
sicians considered the plague as a malignant, and, con¬ 
sequently, a dangerous fever; but, with proper precau¬ 
tion, as by no means fatal. Certain it is that the loss 
of lives, by the plague, is not so gi eat as w c are apt to 
imagine. The rumour prevalent around Asiatic tdwnsv 
of the number carried off, is always exaggerated; and 
the gazettes of Europe publish rejiorts of whole cities 
being depopulated, when it might be more c^icct to 
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say that the inhabitants had retired from their crowded 
streets, to pass the sca»on of danger in tents. 

The Christians, O’" rather those who call thcmscUes 
Christians, in the Holy Jj^^'d, arc divided into various 
sects; and the most absurd superstitions are here pr^^"'- 
tised, under the name of Christianity. Their general 
bad effect, in impairing the general faith of the devout, 
but often weak persons, who visit this coumry, is 
greatly to be lamented. Credulity and superstition, 
says Dr. Clarke, are neighbouring extremes; whoeier 
abandons the one, is but too often ready to admit the 
other; and invention is here totally unnccessars, as 
there is abundant evidence of the authenticity of the 
different places, 

Nazareth was the first place of importance at which 
the travellers arrived. Its situation corresponds, pre¬ 
cisely, with the description given of it in the gospel of 
St. Luke. [ it stands on the slope of a rocky moun¬ 
tain facing the east, and commands the prospect of a 
long valley. It is, at present, an o])en, unfortified 
town, containing about a thousand Mahometans, arul 
as many Christians. The houses have nothing leiu.iik- 
able in their external appeai.'uicc; bnt, h.iviiig been 
built against the side of the mountain, the uiliabitants 
have availed themselves of this situation, to make ex¬ 
cavations in the rock; so that each house has a sub¬ 
terraneous 'ipartment. 

It was at Nazareth that our Saviour resided during 
the early part of his life*; and a convent of Franciscan 
monks has been built upon the site of the house in 
which it is believed the Virgin Mary dwelt. This 
convent is a fine and stately edifice, w'ell distributed, 
and so firmly built, that it might serve as a good mili¬ 
tary positioi . In the middle of the church is a large 
and superb staircase of marble, which leads to a grotto, 
where it is believed the Virgin was visited by the angel 
Gabriel. There are, at the sides, two narrow stair¬ 
cases that lead up to the grand altar, placed upon the 
rock which forms the vault of the cave. The choir of 
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the monks is behind; so that tlie church is composed 
of three planes: that of the grotto, which is the lowest; 
that of die body of the church, in the middle; and that 
of the grand altar, which is the highest. There is even 
a tfourth plane above the choir, in the form of a tribune, 
wlierc an excellent organ is placed, and the ascent to 
w'hieh is by a staircase from the choir. All these dif¬ 
ferent planes are upon the rock. There is, in the 
grotto, a square apartment, which is magnificently or¬ 
namented ; and in the middle of which is a tabernacle 
of white marble, upon four small columns, with an 
altar behind. A narrow staircase, hewn out of the 
rock, leads to another grotto, which is asserted to have 
been the kitchen of the virgin's habitation. 

Tlie Mahometans acknowledge the virginity of 
Mary, and the miraculous incarnation of Jesus; con¬ 
sequently, the place believed to have been sanctified 
by that mystery, is venerated by them, equally with 
the Cliristians. 

So powerfid is the influence of superstition in thtis 
country, that, at the time of Dr. Clarke’s visit to Naza¬ 
reth, the monks liad been compelled to surround their 
aUars with an additional fencing, for the purpose of 
preventing ■jjeisons infected with the plague, from seek¬ 
ing a miraculous cure, by rubbing their bodies with 
tlie hangings of the sanctuary, and thus communicating 
infection to all who visited it. 

Among other objects of veneration in Nazareth, are 
shown, I, The workshop of Joseph, which is near the 
convent, and has been converted into a chapel; 2. The 
synagogue where Chi ist is said to have read the Scrip¬ 
tures to the Jews; and 3. A large stone, on which it is 
alfirmed that our .Saviour ate, with his disciples, both 
belbre and after his resurrection. It has had a chapel 
treeled over it; and no object in Nazareth is so much. 

resorted to by pilgrims as this. ” 

The monks enjoy here as much liberty as they could 
Jo 111 any European country. They are permit^ 
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publicly to carry the sapramrnts to the sick, and arc 
much respected by the individuals of other religions.] 
From the windows of thv 'inartmcut to which Dr. 
Clarke was conducted, he saw two women, with a 
hand-mill, grinding corn into flour, e\,»’t!y in the 
that is mentioned by our Saviour. I'hey wert* setued 
on the ground, opposite to each other, and held, be¬ 
tween them, two flat stones. In the middle of the 
upper stone w'as a cavity for pouring in the coni; and, 
by the side of this, w'as an upi ight wooden handle, for 
moving the stone. As the operation began, one of the 
women with her right hand, jutshed this handle to tlie 
woman opposite, w ho .sent it back to Iut conipiinion: 
thus communicating a circular and quick motion to 
the upper stone, their left hands being all the while em¬ 
ployed in supplying fresh corn, as fast as the bran and 
flour escaped from the •sides of the machines. 

Beyond Nazareth the travellers reached ('atm of 
,Galilee, celebrated on account of the miraculous change 
of water into wine. It is a village, containing about 
five hundred-families, and situated on a gentli- emi¬ 
nence, in the midst of a valley. About a qH.ii ter of a 
mile from this jilace is a spiing of delicious limpid 
water, which is frequented by pilgrims, as the flumtain 
that supplied the water which was converted by om 
Baviour into wine. 

As they journeyed on, they left the road to ascciui 
tlie mount, the supoosed scene of Christ s sermon to 
hi.s disciples. Here they had one of the most interest¬ 
ing prospects in the Holy Land. On one side was the 
lake, or, as it is called, the sea of Galilee; which, by 
its surrounding mountains, reminded them of the lake 
of Geneva. The district which lay between them and 
the lake consisted of fertile plains. I'o the north aj - 
peared many summits, towering beyond a series of in¬ 
tervening mountains, and appearing 'as a part of the 
great chain of I.ebanm. The loftiest summit was 
trovered with snow; a singular appearance in a country 
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\\hcre the spectator in the valley is impatient to seek 
protection from a burning sun. 

North of the hike of Galilee, they beheld an elevated 
plain, the wilderness to vthich St. John retired; and, 
towards the smith-west, at tlie distance of about twelve 
niJ'^es, Mount Tabor was conspicuous, by its conical 
sha^e and insulated position, on the northern side of 
till* wide plain of Esdraelon. After they had descend^ 
cd from the mount, their journey lay on a descent all 
the way to the lake of Galilee. Here the travellers, 
turning their view towards the northern shore, sjiw, 
tlirough a bold declivity, the situation of Capernaum, 
on the boumlaries of the two tribes of Z.ibiilon and 
Naphtali. The town of Tiberias stands close to the 
(\lge of tlic lake, anti is foitificd by walls, but has no 
cannon. When the party entered the gate, the Turkish 
guards were playing at chess. The castle is situated 
on a rising ground, in the northern part of the town. 
Tiberias is a wretched place within, and has no remains 
of antiquities, except an old church. 'J'he warm baths, 
distant about a mile from the town, have long been 
celebrated. 

Near the middle of the lake, a new current is seen 
to niaik the course of the Jordan throughout its ex¬ 
tent. The travellers bathed in the lake; and, to what¬ 
ever distance they swam, they were able to discern, 
tlirough the tianspareiit fluid, the shining pebbles at 
the bottom. 

Leaving Tiberias, they made an effort to visit Mount 
7'abor, but they were obliged to abandon their inten¬ 
tion, on account of the Arabs, who would have shown 
no mercy to travellers escorted by the servants of their 
bitter enemy", the Djezzar Pasha. The top of this 
mountain was described to them as a plain of great ex- 
leiit, and well cultivated. 

'I'hc next town of importance which they reached 
was Napolose, the ancient Sichem. The view of this 
place much surprised them, as they had not e^^cted 
to And a city of such magnitude, in the road to Jerusa- 
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lem. It appears to be tlie metropolis of a very rich and 
extensive country, abounding with provisions, and all 
the necessaries of life. White bread was exposed for 
sale in the streets, of qualit y "uperior to any that is to 
be found elsewhere throughout the Ticvant. 

The traveller directing his footsteps towards tlic 
oient sepulchres of this place, as everlasting as the rocks 
wherein they are hewn, is permitted, upon the authority 
of sacred and indelible record, to contemplate the spot 
where the remains of Joseph, of Eleuzar, and of 
Joshua, were severally deposited. If any thing con¬ 
nected with the memory of past ages be calculated t<i 
awaken local cnthiisiasui, the land around this city i>. 
pre-eminently entitled to consnUTation. The sacred 
story of events, related in the 37th chapter of Genesis, 
to have been transacted in the holds of Sichem, is re¬ 
membered from our earliest years with d^'light; “ but,” 
says Dr. Clarke, “ with the territory before our ejes, 
where those events took place, and in the view of ob¬ 
jects existing as they were described more than three 
tliousand years ago, the grateful impression kindles into 
ecstasy.” Along the valley tJie travellers beheld “ a 
company of Ishmaelitcs coming from Gilead, (as in the 
days Reuben and Judah,) with their camels bearing 
spicery, and balm, and myrrh.” 

The principal object of veneration, among the inha¬ 
bitants, is Jacob's Well, o\er whicli a church was 
formerly erected. This is at a little distance from the 
town, in the road ^''ading to Jerusalem, and has been 
visited by pilgrims in all ages; but it has been more 
particularly visited since the (^hristian era, as the plact* 
where our Saviour revealed himself to the woman of 
Samaria. 

The travellers left Napolosc about an hour after mid- 
night> tliat they might reach Jcrusaleqi the same day. 
The road was mountainous, rodty, and full of loose 
stones $ yet the cultivation was every where extraordi¬ 
nary, and afforded one of the most striking pictures of 
human industry which it is possible to behold. I'he 
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limestone rocks, and stony valleys of Judea, were 
covered with plantations of fisjs, vines, and olive-trees; 
not a single spot sOraicd to be neglected. The hills, 
fioni their bases to then utmost summits, were occupied 
by gardens Among the •ttanding crops were noticed 
ini’^lpt, cotton, linseed, and tobacco; and, occasional!}, 
sin 'll htltls ot bailey. Undei a wise and equitable 
govtrnmtnt, the pioduce of the Holy Land would ex¬ 
cel d all calculation. lu perennial haivc>t, the s.alu- 
biity ot its atmosphere, its limpid spiirigs, its iivers, 
Idvis, inJ matihlcss plims, its hills and vales, all 
till sc, xcldid to the scicmty of its clinwlc, prove this 
land to hr indeed “a held wliiih 0 c laird had 
bli ssc d 

The first part of then jouine} led the travellers 
through the \ alley, winch lies between the two moun¬ 
tains ot I hal and Gi rizim They p issed tin Sepulchre 
of Josiph, and the Wdl of Jacob, whue the Valley of 
SichdH opens into a fruitlul plain, watered by a stream, 
which lists neai the town. '1 his is considtred, by all 
wiitcrs to hiv< been tlu piece ol 1 md mt ntioned m the 
Acts of the Apostles, as that winch Jacob bought “at 
thi h iiul ot the childien ot Emmoi,” when he erected an 
alfai to the God ot Isiael. Attcrwaids, .is the day 
dawned, a cloudless sk} torctold the excessive heat they 
should have to entountei before tlie cxpnation of their 
journey, .md, before noon, the mticui} in Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, m the most shidcd situation they could 
find, stood at 102 deg. But no sensation of heat or fa¬ 
tigue could counterbalance the eagerness and /cal which 
animated the whole paity m their approach to Jerusa¬ 
lem. r.vr 1 y individual pressed forward, hoping to be 
tJie fiist to aniioiiuee the joyful intelligence of its ap- 
peuance At length, about five o clock in the after¬ 
noon, a r»ieek,m the van of the cavalcade, ascending a 
hill towards the south, exclaimed “ Ilagiopolis'" the 
“ Holy eiltff and, throwing himself from his ^horse, 
was seen bareheaded, upon his knees, facing the pro¬ 
spect he surveyed. Suddenly the sigiit burst upon all. 
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The Englishmen had not been prepared for the grandeur 
of thenpectacle which this city exhibited. Instead of a 
wretched.and ruinous town, by some writers described 
as the desolated remnant'd Jerusalem, they beheld, as 
it were, a flourishing and .stalei> metropolis; presenting 
a magnifleent assentblage of dome' towers, palaces, 
churches, and monasteries; all of which, glittering in 
the sun, shone with inconceivable splendour. 


2Eri)irD ll^ay'0 ^n0truction^ 

THE HOLY LAND CONTINUED. 

>1 descriptum Jerusalem and its vicinity ,, Chiefy 
taken ft om the Ttaiels <^'T)k. Ci-arke and Ali Bei. 

Oh entering Jerusalem, Dr, Clarke and his party were 
conducted to tlie house of the go\ ernor, wlio received 
them in state, fie afterwards ordered his mterprctei 
to conduct them to the Ftanciscan com'ent of St. Salva¬ 
dor; .*1 large building, like a ibi tress, the gates of which 
were thrown open to receive the whole cavalcade. As 
soon as they were admitted into the court, with all their 
horses and camels, the v<tst portals were again closed; 
and a party of corpulent friars w'addled round them, 
and heartily welcomed their arrival! The room allotted 
to them was rlean; and its walls were white-w ashed. 
The beds also seemed to be clean, although the appear-' 
ance of a few hugs warned them to spread their ham¬ 
mocks upon the floor. On the substantial dour of this 
cliamber, the roof of which was of vaulted stone, tlie 
names of many English travellers had been carved, 
^m o^ otlters, Dr. Clarke had the satisfaction to nonce 
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that of Thomas ^haw, the most learned writer who has 
yet appeared, in descriptions of the Levant. JJr. Shaw 
hud slept in the same apartment seventy-nine years 
before, 

A considerable part of this convent, surrounding an 
eU'vated, open court or terrace, is appropriated to the 
i eo*eption of pilgrims, for whose maintenance the monies 
have considerable funds, the result of donations from 
catholics of all ranks, but especially fVom catholic 
princes. Having ascertained, by long habit in waiting 
upon pilgrims, the ta^tc of diifcrent nations, they most 
liosjntably entertain their comers, according to the no¬ 
tions they have thUs acquired. If a table be provided 
for Knglishmcn or for Dutchmen, they supply it co¬ 
piously witli tea. 'i'his pleasing and refreshing bever¬ 
age uas served, every morning and evening, to Dr. 
^’Idike and his friends, in large bowls, and they drank 
it out of pewter porrengers. 

On the ensuing morning, their room was filled with 
Armenians and Jews, who brought, for sale, beads, 
crosses, shells, and ornaments of various kinds. 

'I'lie form of the city is irregular; but, if the citadel 
be excluded, it is nearly square. Being built on the 
;,onthein side of the upper plain of a cOnsidci’able cmi- 
nenoe, it is nearly surrounded by precipices, having 
onlj a small level towards the south, and a larger to¬ 
wards the north. The mountain^ on which it stands, i.s 
entirely destitute of vegetation, and is composed of a 
kind of basaltic rock. Jerusalem is surrounded by 
walls of considerable height, surmounted by battlements 
writh square towers. The whole are well built of free¬ 
stone, but they are not sufilciently thick to resist the 
eftcct of cannon. They contain six gates. 

The streets are tolerably regular, straight, and w ell 
paved. Several of them have footpaths along the 
sides; but they are narrow, dull, and almost all more 
or loss on a descent. Most of the houses aec two or 
three stories high, but have few windows. Their fronts 

c 
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simply constructed.of stone, and without 
-■ ^ igjjj.. jj^ walking along the streets, 



9,-,|;^rsoh fancy himself passing through the gal- 

'.l^^ of a vast prison, 'fhe doors are so small that it 
is generally requisite to bend the Iwcly nearly double, 
m order to enter them. Sgineofthe houses have srn/il] 
gardens; but there is no considerably vacant spbee 

- * I* • * • * 

wit bill'the city., 

/There is no square, properly so called ; but the shops 
aitd markets are in the public streets. IVovi^lons are 
lierc abundant and very cheap, '{’he bread couiujonly 
eaten, is a sort of bad cake, but good bread is to be l^att. 
Vegetables, herbs, and IVnit, are in abundance, though 
they are produced rather late in the season, Tlie meat 
is of excellent qualify. The inhabitants cliiefly drink 
rail! water, wiiicli is preserved in the cisterns of the 
temple and of the private houses. A spiin^^, uliich i- 
nearly at the bottenn of the torrent of Kedron, is used 
for the watering of Caitle; .and the inhabitants bate re- 
cour,se to it, when a scarcity of r;\in causes their cisterns 
tp be finjit y. 

' There is, in Jerusalem, a grt livorsify of re-'7//nie; 
every pi'rsoii adopting that wit ^-h he i.kis best, i^liether 
lie be Arab, Syri.ni, or Turk; but the connnon pcopb* 
generally VNcar a robe oi shivL of white ami black, or 
vfmlO'^id brown striped .stufl’, in Arabia. Pcrscns 
hi-easy circuinstanees, and those enqjioyi'd about the 
temple, &c. wear the 'I'mkish costume, with a high 
furban. The women, cover themselves with a large 
.whit© cloak or v,e;I. 

"■The latiguiigc generally spoken in Jerusalem is 
Arabic, but the Turkish language is also .used. It is 
asserted that there are, in this city, about seven thou¬ 
sand Mahometans, and upwards of twenty thousand 
phrislians of dlferent rlle.s and sects. These and the' 
as a murk of distinction, wear a blue turban; 
i^^Qugh sofob fiatfv Vary the ctdour. The villagers and 
tW^herds, whp,reside in the neighbourhood,'wear white 
er strip^ turbans. The Christian women have their 
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faces uncovered as in Europe. Some of the females 
have handsome features; but most of tliem have that 
yellow and bilious appearance, which is common to the 
countries of the cast. 

7’he Christians have here several churches; and the 
Roman catholics have two monasteries, one dedicated 
to too Saviour, and the other to St. John; besides the 
conv. Ills of Mount Calvary and of the Tomb. 

Although the inhabitnni.s of .Tein«a1em are composed 
of people of diffeiont nations and rohj^ions, who In¬ 
wardly dfspi'.e each otluT on aeconnt of their various 
npnuons; _\iH, as the Christian aie most mimerous, 
Phi ■ 1 '^ i>' 'll suenl inUieom>-f amom' tfuni. 

On thf uoiinn/f .i'‘^r Dr. (‘laiht . an'". il, he and 
li.s itivia* '■c* oiii <( '! If ivb.TT an ' .lUtI the “ HoI> 

‘i(»n »'i(' Mioti'-trij 30 wl'ii’i they had 
'hpi. the; pi'vii'dcil to the rhunh of I'-r holy sepul- 
i/r ,.attvi I (I liv “nil piltyrii.i-,. he.u inn with them 
fOi.aiu-s ai d I Kw iJi\< !t*i the ])Mr)'o-.e of ha\ iu^ them 
cojisoi'ia*iKd on the tonin mI Jc'-h t Inist. 

1 hf Lv* t. d ap] 1 Ml o[ fli' cdilue in nhiih this 
•'in'* Tw* e‘at iiiu I, v ' nihled that of .ati oidinaty 
R an i»i c.’'ioli( (lui i. ()\.i tin (h'or. Di. Claihe ob- 
sfrtidah '-••clu {, i( oti'•( iti)u> ihe Mi ssi.ihs ejiliv into 
Jen I'l ind ilit ■ 'Oi.tnU stj< \\mg pihn-braiiches 
I clou hnr On in"' i- > > thi e’mu‘h, the (ii-t thing fhat 
V3.i'3 ^^'Olvn U) tli<' (ifiM !h *' 'i. 1 ' a ' 'ah of uhilt marble, in 
th' ntvt £“'., 0 , t-m louiided bj a rail. Jt seenud like one 
tlie gvavc-.>loiu'‘ in the floor 4»f our I'aigUsh diu‘ehcs. 
'J'his they were told uas the spot where our Saviour's 
bodv had Ixon anomfed In J*»s(pk of xAriuiathea. 
'I'hov next advanced towards a detached fabric, in thf' 
nmlst of the principal aisle, and nnmedi.itdy heaeath 
the niain dome. Its sha])c was jiaitl) eir»,ular and 
partly oblonif; and it had a small dome at the to]<. Its 
interior was divided into two parts. Having entered 
the fir.st of these, which is called the .anti-i^hajiel, the 
\ guides show, before the mouth of the ffoly S'cyttlchre, a* 

c t 
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block of white marble, said to have been the stone on 
which the angel sate> 

Dr. Shaw, speaking of the Holy Sepulchre, says 
that all the surrounding rocks had been cut away, to 
form' the level of the church; so that, in his time, it 
was “ a grotto abovegroundIt there were no ap¬ 
parent remains of any knoW'n sepulchie, that Dr. (Tarke 
eonld discover. The side? consist of thick sla1)> of 
verd-autique marble; and over the entrance, which is 
rugged and broken, owing to the numerous pieces car¬ 
ried off as reliques, the substance is of the same nature. 
Ail, therefore, (he says,) that can now be aftirmed, is, 
that, if the empress Ilclena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great, who erected manv sacred edifices in the 
Holy Land, and, among others, the church of the Sepul¬ 
chre, had reason to believe tliat she could identify the 
spot where the sepulelire was, she took care to remove 
every existing trace of it, in order to introduce the 
foncilul and modern work which at this time remained. 
The place (sajs Dr. Clarke) may have been the same 
that was pointed out to her; but he could not see a 
, single remnant of the original sepulchre *. 

Forty paces from the sepulchre, beneath the roof of 
the same church, and upon the same level, are shown 
two rooms, one above the other, C’losc by the entrance 
to the lower room, or chapel, arc the tombs of Godfrey 
of Boulogne, and of Baldwin, kings of Jerusalem, with 
I.at ill inscriptions, in the old Gothic character. At the 
extremity of this chapel is exhibited a fissure or cleft iir 
the natural rock, said to have been formed at the cruci¬ 
fixion. If the traveller ascend, by a few steps, into the 
room above, he will there be sliown the same crack; 
and, immediately in front of it, a modern altar. This 

* Respecting the probable identity ot'this place, see Conver¬ 
sations on Celebrate Travellers, np. lU) 113. In the same 
Volume, pp. 89->-i)d, will be ibund aa Recount of the ceremo- 
nids annually peribnned by the monks and pilgiinis, on Good 
Fri tay and Easter-day. 
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the pilgrims arc taught to venerate as Mount Calvary, 

the place of crucifixion; exhibiting the marks or holts 
of the three crosses, without any regard ^o the space 
necessary for their erection. After this he will be con¬ 
ducted through a great farrago of absurdities; but if, 
in•>t^ad of viewing Jerusalem as a pilgrim, ho examine it 
lsa\s Dr. Clarke) by the light of history, with the Bible 
in his bands, lie will find numerous intcrcsj^ing objects 
for contemplation. 

'J’liis writer, exercising his own judgment in investi¬ 
gating the relics of Jeriisaleni, began by the examination 
of the lull now^ bearing the name of Sion, and situated 
on the south side of the city. He is led to doubt the “ 
accuracy of the appellation, and to suppose it must ha\o 
been Mount Cahai ij, the scene of the crucifixion. In 
this opinion he says he was coufinued, by observing 
several excai ations in the rock, on the sides of the op¬ 
posite mountain, hitherto supposed to be the hill of 
offence. These excavations were .u'j/ulchrei of uniform 
workmanship, containing a scries of sublerraucous 
ehambers, each of wliich had one or more icpository 
for the dead, carved like a cistern, on the side of the 
cliamber. The doors weie so low’ as to render it ucces- 
Scuy to stoop in entering, and sometimes even to creep 
on tlic hands and knees. They contain inscriptions, 
both m Greek and Ilebicw, but tlic latter are much 
more cfiaccd than the former 

After leaving the mountain, in the side of which tlu so 
sepulchres are hewn, Dr. Clarke regainwl the road lead¬ 
ing, eastward, to the valley of Jehoshaphat, and passed 
the Fountain SUoa, as well as a white mulberry-tree, 
which IS said to mark the spot of Isaiah’s death. Here 
he ascended the Mount of Olives, wliich afforded him so 
commanding a view of Jerusalem, that the eye roamed 
over its streets aird walls, as if ju the surv^ of a model. 
(Conspicuous above all, was the Mosque (f Vniar, eicctgrt 


On this subject, see vhe preceding note. 
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on’ tHd Etin of SolotmnCs Temple. This is indeed a 
phoenix, risen from the ashes of its parent, and may, 
probably, be considered ss the finest specimen of Sara* 
cenic or Gothic architecture in the world. The Mount 
of Olives is remarkable for vatio\i'^ events in the Jewish 
history. It was to the .summit of this eminence that 
king David ascended, to address his prayers to heaven, 
when lie wi|s about to be driven from Jerusalem by 
Abj$alom’s rebellion: it was on the descent from thi-s 
mount that our Saviour foretold the downfall of the 
holy city; and, finally, it was on the side of this mount 
that the army of J’itns encamped, to accomplish the pre¬ 
diction. The vieu of the country, from its top, is ex¬ 
tensive: but the most conspieuous object is the wide 
expanse of the Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaltites, sur- 
loundod by h>fty iiimmtains. lietween this lake and 
Jerusalem arc seen the tertile pasturci, of the plain of 
Jcriclio, watered by the Jordan, whose course may be 
distinctly traced. 

On debccnding fiom the mount. Dr. Claike visited 
the olive-giouutl, wluch is described, and with reason, 
as having been tlie Garden of Gethsemane. Near tliia 
he foutul a grove of olive trees of immense size, which 
suggested to him the idea of ciittnur off specimens, as 
presents to those fjlends who might wish to obtain iru'- 
morials of the Holy Land. 

The Mosque of Omar or F,l Haram (the Temple) as 
it is oalU'd by tliu JVXahumetans, was visited by Ali Bey 
in the disguise of a Mahometan. 11 Is not, precisely, one 
mosque, but is a group of mo.squc.s and other edifices, 
which have been erected at different periods. The Ma¬ 
hometan religion acknowledges but tw'o temples, those of 
.Mecca .md ot Jerusalem; both of which are named K1 
Ilaram,” wl^ich slnctly signifies a temple or place conse¬ 
crated by tftS pQCfbiiaT presence df the Divinity. They 
' arc lj|q^ strictly prohibited, by the law, to Christians, 
Jeupi^d indeed to all who are not Mahometans; and 
n^l^HR^ometan governor dare permit an infidel to pass 
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into the territory of Meccs, or into the Temple of Jrrii- 
silom. 

This edifice foi ms the ^outh>cdst angle of the city of 
ieru'sAlem, and occupies the ground on which ioiraerly 
stood the Temple of Hioloimn. It consists of .i large 
court or enclosed square, the length of which is one 
thousand three hundicd and sixty-nine feet, and tie 
breidih eight hundicd mid foity fi.e, and it has nine 
gates or eiiti wees. The east and south sidco have no 
gites, and are shut in hy the walls of tJie city, ivliich 
rise on the brink of the piecipices of the torrent ot 
Kt (Iron to the cast, and upon the edge of a ravine, 
whuli s( pii ites Mount S on to tlu south. ^ 

The jnmupal })tit ol the temple i» composed of two 
riuges ol uu^mhunt build ngs, v^hlch, by their n- 
sp(vti\( bitmtious, m.v be legnded as two distimt 
t mpl(«. l>ut tliLj loim, toge'lier, one synmictiical 
and ron-> lent whole they aie callul JJl Jkm and 
hi Sahhnta. 

‘J I jUtt IS composed of seven na\es, or spncious 
nislts, sujipoited by pjlJus and columns, and, at die 
t Klicmity of the ctntic nave is a fine cupola. Two 
other lines branch olT tow ads the right and h ft, at 
tight ant,lcs with the piniv^ipal boilv of the tdilKt. 
The gi( tl Cl htial nivc i> about oik Inindied <ind sixlt^ 
two tLct long, mi 1 tliirt's-’^wo bit wide ft is siip- 
poitedoii eich side by aiclic'., li jlitly poin»td, 

renting upon columns, but without any aichitictuial 
jiroportioii, and with fohaged capitals which do not 
belong to any brdei. 'lie wills contain t\so lows <♦ 
twenty-one windows d'h. Ihe loof is of timber, and 
not vaulted. The cupola is siippoited by foui latgc 
arches, which rest upon square piUais; the sides of 
which are increased by handsome cncular columns of 
brown marble. It is hemispheiical, with two lows of 
windows, and is ornamented with paintings and gild¬ 
ing. 

On the exterior part, of the left side of the Aks-s, 
and raised against the building, arc sever il |»ou-cs; whisti 
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serve RR habitations to the persons employed about 
the templO. In front of the principal gate of £l Aksa 
is a causeway two hundred and eighty-four feet long; 
about the middle of which is a fine basin of marble, 
with a fountain in the form of i shell. At the end of 
this causeway is a fine staircase, .vluch leads to the 
Sahhara, the other remarkable building of the temple. 

El iSakharat by its harmony with Aksa, may be con¬ 
sidered as making a part of the same uhole. It takes 
its name from a rock, which rise's in its ctntie, and is 
much Vevered. This edifice is of octagonal form, eu< li 
of Its sides measuring, on the exterior, about sixty-onc 
feet. The principal entrance has a fine portico, sup. 
ported by eight Coiiiithian columns of marble. 1 hrec 
dther entrances are surmounted by fine timber-woik, 
suspended, and without any columns. From the cenlie of 
the building rises a superb cu}>ola, which has two rows 
of large windows, visible on the outside: it is sigipoit- 
ed by four large pillars, and twelve magnificent columns, 
placed in a circle. 

The central circle is surrounded by two octajigular, 
concentric naves, separated from each otlier b) eight 
pillars and sixteen columns, of the same order .md 
size as those of the centre, and composed of the fini'st 
brown marble. The roofs are flat, and the whole is 
covered with ornaments, in exquisite taste, with mould¬ 
ings of marble, gold, &c. The capitals of tlu' columns 
arc in the composite order of arehitecture, and richly 
gilded. The whole diameter of this edifice is about 
one hundred and sixty feet. The plane of the central 
circle is raised three feet above the plane of the sur¬ 
rounding nave, and is enclosed by a high and magnifi¬ 
cent railing of iron, gilt 

'I’his central circle encloses the sacred rock called 
El Sahhara ^lUih: the principal object of attraction 
in the temple. It rises, from the cartli, upon a mean 
diameter of thirly-threc feet, and in form resembles 
the stnptont of a sphere; but it is unequal and rugged 
on it^glli^fuce. The Mahometans believe that the Sah- 
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J?ara Allah is the place of all others, except LI iKaaba 
at Mecca, whence the prayers of men are most accept¬ 
able u> the divinity. They believe that all the pio- 
phetj,, frojn the creation of the world to the time of 
Mahomet, have como hither to pray: that even now 
the prophets and angels come hither in invisible troi'p-*, 
fo make their prayers on the rock, exclusive olT .the 
ordinary guard of seventy thousand angels, who per¬ 
petually surround it, and who arc relieved every day. 

On the night, when, according to thtf tradition, the 
prophet Mahomet was cariied away from^Me<5ca, by 
the angel Gabriel, and transported, in a moment, 
through the air, to Jerusalem, upon the maic calltsl 
Kl Loiak,.which had the head and neck of a fine' 
woman, and a crown and wing'*; the prophet, after 
leaving, El Uorak at the gate of the temple, is said to 
have oflbred up his prayer upon El Sahhara. At tlie 
moment uhen he '^tood here, the rock, sensible of the 
ha})piness of bearing the holy burden, depressed itsclt, 
and beco,iniiig like soft wax, received the impression 
of Ins foot. This is now' covered with a sort of cage 
of gilt metal wive, woiked in such manner that the 
impression cannot be seen, on account of the, darkness 
within; but it may be felt by the hand, Uuongh a hole 
made for that purpose. The believers, after having 
touclied the impression, proceed to sanctify tliemselvi'S, 
by passing their haml over their face and beard. 

In the interior of the rock is a cave, into which tlicro 
is a descent by a staircase, on the south-east side. 
This cave forms an irregular sC^uare of about eighteen 
feet, and is eight feet high in tlie middle. The roof is the 
natural irregular vault. In descending the suiircase,^ 
there is, on the right, at the bottom, a little tablet ot 
marble, bearing a name signifying the place of' 
Solomon. A similar one on the left is named the place^ 
of David. A cavity or niche on the south-w cst side of 
the rock, is called the place of Abrahaip. A similar 
circular concave step at the north-west angle, is named 
the place of Gabriel ;. and a sort of table of stone at 
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the nortli-cast Rngle» is called the place of Elias. The 
whole rock is shrrrounded by a wooden fence, about 
four feet high; and above this, at an elevation of five 
or six feet, i« a canopy o#* red and green silk, in alter¬ 
nate stripes, supported by pilwi • 

The outside of Sahlmra Allah J > ’nerusted with dif- 
fierent kinds of marble, to half jts height. The re¬ 
mainder is coveretl with little square tiles, of different 
colours. 3'he windows, of which there are four on 
each side of the octagOn, are furnished with fine paint¬ 
ed glai^. 

On the exterior of the edifice of Sahhara, at thri-c 
or four paces distant'' towards the east, is a fine ora¬ 
tory. It is composed of a roof with eleven angles, 
and suppoi te«l by eleven antique columns^ formed of 
a reddish grey marble. In the centie of this oratory 
is a superb little cupola, supported by six columns ui n 
circle. These, as well as the columns of the Sahhara, 
Vli Bey consideis to have been remains of the ancient 
temple of Solomon, 'fherc is, m the oratory, a niche 
between two columns, where pr.iyers .ire said: it is a 
place particularly iCMued, beeiuse tradition reports it 
to have been the Inbintal 0 / Dat'id. Thcie are other 
bmall oratoiies and ih’trioheA buildings, chiefly of circu¬ 
lar form, some of which also contain columns that are 
evidently of great aiUnjuity. 

As the Sahhara lias eight sides, there arc eight stair¬ 
cases which lead to the platform of the building; and 
the whole platfoim is surrounded by a balustrade. 

On the eastern '>ule of tliC great court of the temple 
is a hall, built against the city wall. '' The floor’ is 
covered with several cloths of different colours. It is 
believed that the throne of Solomon formerly stood in 
tht9 place. In different parts around are several 
mosques. At t.ic exterior of the northern side of the 
temple is situated El Serala, or the palace of the gover- 
.nor of Jerusalem, built against the wsdt of the temple, 
and hovj^ wtndow.s looking into the gPand court. 

edifice of El Haram has four towers 
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or minarets; one at tbe soudi-west angle of the great 
court, a second in the middle of the vfrostent side, ano¬ 
ther at the north-west angle, and a fourth at the north¬ 
east angle of the same court. 

From Jerusalem, Dr. Clarke and his friend made ;in 
excursion to tbe extraordinary bmial-plaecs, about ,i 
nnle north-west of the city, called "the sepulchres o/’ the 
kings of Judah. Tins spacious lepository for the 
dead exhibits a series of subterraneous chatttbers, 
which extend, in ditlcrent directions, so as to form .t 
sort of labyrintli; and each chamber contains a kind oi‘ 
receptacles, which are not much larger than our 
eolfins. 

llcthlehem, the birth-place of Jems Christ, being only 
six miles distant, the party proceeded thithei. h 
covers the riilge of a hill, extending from east to west, 
along the southern side of a valley, and is a town of 
considerable extent. The houses are all white, and have, 
ns is usual in this country, Hat roof^; but the town wa^s 
at this time almost deserted by the inhabitants, in coa- 
st-quenee of the plague, which was raging theie with 
fatal violence. They had fled from the contagion, and 
were seen stationed m tents along the sides ot the ad¬ 
jacent hills. All the iuhabitauts arc Christians; but 
they live m continual mistrust of the Mahometans. 

The most conspicuous object, m Dethlcheni, is a 
monastery, erected over the cave of the Nalivih/, on 
the east side of the town; and no doubt can be eiicei- 
tamed of the accurate position of the building, with 
regard to the reputed spot. As Dr. Clarke was fe.trful 
of visiting it, on account of tlie prevalence of the 
plague, we shall have recourse to the description 
which is given by Ali Bey. He says that, in its cou- 
stmetion, and in the strength of its walls, it resembles 
a fortress. The only door which serves for entrance, 
is SO low that it is requisite to bend the bq.dy nearly 
doublo to pass in by it. The tiptnbcr of monks 19 
about twenty. The Europeans are Roman Catholics; 
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tlie othcis are Greek^i anil Artncruans. Ali Bey tv a 4 
led into ft small, dark vestibule; wKicli, he 

entered a superb hall, 'i'ho roof of this was sup¬ 
ported by forty marble columns, liavint? thtir bases 
and capitals of the Conntlu o older. In this hall thcio 
IS, on the left, a door which . .•"rimunicate^ with the 
viard inhabited by the Catholic nionk<,. A second, on 
the right, kad;> to that of the Armenians; and a third 
to that of the Greeks. One of the Gieek in«>nks, 
having opened the door of liis waid, Ali Bey passcvl 
through it, into another hall, at the extremity of which 
a staircase descended to a kind of grotto. 'J'hib is the 
reputed bntli-place of Jesus Chri-.t. It haT been con- 
\ Cl ted into a chapel; and o\ci the altai is a fine 
painting, of the adoration oi tliC wise men, who are 
bei’CTCd to have conic to thi^ very place, to ofle*r thr’r 
homage to the Svvvioiir of mankind. It is (niidad 
with many snpcib oinamemts, an<l has a gicat number 
of crj&tal and silvei lamps. Hi fore tin* place wjucIi 
repiestnted toliavc^ been the manger, Ah Bey observed 
a silver lamp, in the form of a heart. 'I Ins was said to 
rnelosi* the lieait ot a devout man, whose iwne !■> en¬ 
graved upon it; ,and who left a consideiable endow¬ 
ment, to keep the lamp eontinually burning. 

The martnfactiue of eiiicil.xi •> and beacK si} pc Us 
iTi.'»r.y of the inhabitants of Bethlehem, as w< U as of 
Jerubaleni; but the loimer claim a kind of exclusive 
right to the singiil ii ptivdcge of niaiking the limbs 
and bodies of pilgnins with the representation of 
crosses and stai , by mi ans of gunpowder. 

In the inmiechate \icmity of .Terusalcm, and near 
the bottom of the brook K< dion, tliere is a de'-eent, by 
a handsome st.m case, into a grotto. About lialf w ay 
down thi ‘taiicise are the reputed ^epukhtes of Jou- 
"ehem and \nn; and, in a cavity on the left, is 
the sepulehie of Joseph, the husband of Marv. At 
thcboUom of the staircase, on the right, is a "Greek 
church, the i>ftnctuary of winch is said to contain the 
sepulchre the P'lr^in, In every sepulehie theie is 
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a»i altar, but without the least Ornament. Whilst 
AJi liey was here, he heard, in the church, an harmoni¬ 
ous clioir of monks, who sang, whilst the officiating 
priest, liabitcd in his sacred vt^tments, remained in 
the sanctuary. 

Among tlie places, in the neighbourhood of Jerusa¬ 
lem* n, which arc accessible only to Mahometans; .*1011 
which All Hey, in his disguise of a Mahometan, was 
pe>'initted to see, were the following: 

An edifice, diittant somewhat mure th^ threp hun¬ 
dred ^ards south-east from the city, liaving the appear¬ 
ance of an ancient Gr<*ek church, and denominated the 
x< pvU /ire of David. On entering this bhilding, a pas- 
vai'e leads, towards the left, to the sepulchre, which is 
t ncloscd by several doors and railings of iron. 'J’hc 
Mioninnent is a species of bier, covered with line silk 
^ii.n . of difilrcnt colours, richly embroidered. 

Another place, desitmated tin* sr’^Mlckres of Ahaltant 
amt his family, is at some distance south of Jerusa- 
Ifiii, and near the town of El llhalil or Hebron, 
about thiity miles south of Jeru'valem. These srpul- 
chres are in a temple, which was formerly a (Jrcck 
church, but is now a mosque. The vestibule ha^ two 
tlic one on the right is hcHeved to contain the 
•qiuUhie of Abraham; and the other, on the Icfl, that 
oi >ajah. In the body of the church, and between two 
lame pillars, is seen a small lionse, in which is the 
sepulchre of Isaac; and in a similar one on the left is 
that of his wifi*. Another vestibule of this temple is be¬ 
lieved to contain the sepulchres of Jacob and his ’vifi*. 
And, at one extremity of the portico is a door which 
leads througli a sort of long gallery to anothi'r room, 
in which is said to he the sepulchre of Joseph. This 
patriarch died in Egypt; but the Mahometans assert 
that his ashes were brought hither by.tlie Israelites* 

The sepulchres of the patriarchs are covered with 
rich carpets of green silk, magnificently embroidered 
with gold; and those of their wives witli fed silk, simi¬ 
larly embroidered.' The sultans of Constantjnople fur- 
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nish these carpetSt isbich are renewed from time to 
, time* The rooms also iVluch contain the tombs axe 
covejred With rich carpets; and the entrances to them 
arc ipiBuled bv iron and wooden doors, plated 

isith siRer, and secured by uclts and padlocks of the 
same metal. 

The Mahometans pray in all the lioly places conv* 
erated to the memory ot Ji sns Christ and the Virgin 
Mar^) exciptat the tomb of Cbiist, which they do not 
acknowledge. They believe that Christ did not die, 
but that he ascended aliie into heaven, leaving the 
likeness of his face to Judas, who was oondenmed to 
rli( for him; and that, m rtmsequcnce ot Judas having 
been crucided, ius body nu^ht have been contained m 
this sepulchre, but not the botly of Jesus C hrist. It is fo- 
thi\ reason that they do not peifotm any act of devo¬ 
tion at this monument, and that they ridicule the ChriT> 
tians for levenng it. 

A Journey from Jeruiakm, through Joffa^ to Gaza, 

1 HE distrance from Jerusalem to Jafla is about fifly 
miles. 7 his road has long been the principal i cute jf 
pilgrims, yet it is, in many paits, a passage over rug¬ 
ged and pathless locks It is moreover, infested by 
predatory Arabs, who find a roll eat in the excavations 
of the rocks, whieli, in former ages, were used as 
sepulchres or as dwclling'places. Alter sev oral miles of 
irregular country, the traveller reaches the v(^ey q/ 
Elakt where David first became known, by his victory 
over the dmmpion of Gath. lie will there see the 
mmqmtains, on the one of which stood the Philistines, 
wfail^ OH the other, “ Saul and tlie men of Israel were 
gathtfv^ togethr**.*' The brook, whence David ** chose 
biin live smooth stones,” has been noticed by many 
thirsty ptlgnms} for the road leads across it. He will 
next paaM through the town of Uamaht situated m thp 
nnddfe of an extensive plam. This, ^ough probably 
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not the place which is mentioned in the gospel of 
St. Matthew, is a town of great antiquity; dating its 
origin, apparently, from the prosperous reign of Solo¬ 
mon. Whatever may have been its condition during 
succeeding ages, it is ascertained to have been a popu¬ 
lous and thriving city at the time of the crusades; and 
the. country aiound it is so fertile as to resemble a con¬ 
tinued garden. 

Joppa^ now called is a small town, situated on 
a hill, near the shore of the Mediterranean, and sur* 
rounded with fortifications. In ancient times it was 
the only sea-port of Judea; and hither the wood, for 
.Solomon’s temple, was brought by sea, from Mount 
Lebanon, p^pVlou^ly to its being conveyed, by land, to 
the Holy City. As a station for vessels, Iiowever, the 
hai boui IS so bad, that bhips of burden find it necessary 
to anchor at the distance of a mile from the shore. 

Forty miles north from Jaffa, and also on the sea- 
coast, are the extensive ruins of Ctrsarea, This place, 
which was no named by Hcrod, in honour of Augustus 
(^.vsar, rose r ipidly to splendour; but it is ndw a mere 
haunt of jackals and other beasts of prey. Its ruins, 
however, are interesting, as well on account of their 
magnitude, as for covering a spot on which the gre.al 
ajmstlc, St. Paul, made his eloquent appeal in the pre¬ 
sence of the king bf Judea, 

In a journey, southward, from Jaffa to Gaza, as in¬ 
deed in many other parts of the Holy Land, the tra¬ 
veller will find, at stated distances on the road, small 
reservoirs filled with water, and having, at each, a pot 
for the use of tlic thirsty pilgrim. These have been 
constructed and supported by pious and charitable per¬ 
sons, but most of them are now falling to decay. Came 
is here very abundant. Partridges are found in large 
coveys, and so fat and heavy, that no other weapon thaif* 
a stick is requisite to kill them. Butt at the same time, 
the traveller meets with an immense number of lizards, 
.serpents, viperst scorpions, &c. The multitude of 
flies is such, that sometimes the camels become* almost 
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mad; and roll themselves upon the ^ound and amon^ 
the bnsheSf to get rid of thetn. “But (observes All 
Bey, in the account of his journey through this part 
of the Holy land) what shall I say of the ants ? Let 
' the reader imagine an immense anuhill, extending over 
ttlie earth, for three days’ journey, and he will base 
some idea of what I have absolutely seen. The j.iad 
is a continued ant-hilit covei'ed with the eggs and the 
remains of these little animals; and upon lliu whole of 
tins space are seen myriads of ants, running in all di« 
rections, to complete tlieir daily labours.” 

All the villages, along this route, are situated upon 
heights. The houses are low, covered with thatch, and 
smrounded witli plantations and line kitchen-gaidon-.. 
The country is liilly, and, in many parts, covered with 
olive-trees and plantations of tobacco. Nc.srly the 
whole district betwixt Jaffa and Gaza is btaulilul. It 
consists of round, undulating hills, covered v>ith a licli 
soil, and the richest and finest vegetation imaginable; 
yet there is not a single river in all the district. 
•Scarcely a spring is to he seen; and all the water which 
tlie iuhabiiants have to drink, is collected m tanks and 
cisterns, during the rainy season. 

(iaza is a considerable town, advantageon-»ly sitiuittd 
on an eminence, and smrounded by gardens. It is 
supposed to contain about five thousand inliabitant.'-. 
The streets are very narrow, and the houif s, most of 
which also h.ive gardens, me almost all without win¬ 
dows. Ei or the governor s mansion, appears 

to he consult n >le; and ElMehhcmi, or“lhc tribunal,” 
which is the residence of the kadi or judge, is a vast 
edifice. The adjacent country abounds in a coarse 
kind of marble, of the finest white colour, of which all 
the principal edifices in Gaza are built. 'J'his town 
Contains nimy mosques, the largest of which was 
formerly an ancient Greek church, of fine appear¬ 
ance: the Turks t^ve added to it several buildings, 
but they are in a bad taste, and do not harmonize with 
the other parts of the edifice, The markets are well 
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supplied, and provisions Rre cheap. There are several 
shops for merchandise, but tliey do not present any 
>ery favourable idea of the commerce of the town. 
Caza is nearly surrounded, and to a considerable ex- 
{(lit, uith gardens and olive>grounds. The iuhabitaiits 
u) chiefly a mixture of Arabs and Turks. 

t 

Troin Gaza wc mpst return, northward, to Acre, for 
the purpose of accompanying Ali Bey, in a journey 
thence tlnough Damascus and Aleppo to Antioch. 


5fourtl) 3|n«ftruction/ 

THE HOLY LAND CONCLUDED. 

Karratiie of Ata Bey’s Journey from. Acre, through 
Damuiuis and Aleppo, to Antioch and StmWdia. 

From Acre Ali Boy proceeded, across the jdaiti, to 
Snzatelh. The ro^ thence to Damascus, fed him 
through Onia and Tiberias, to the northern ‘coast of 
the Sea oj' Galilee, Here he found a khan of con¬ 
siderable dimensions, but in a ruinous state; and, in its 
vicinity, were several plantations of rice. All the ad¬ 
jacent country is frequented by the wandering tribes of 
Bedouin Arabs, who often commit depredations on ca- 
rav ans and other tra^ ellers. 

The rieer Jordan, before it falls into the lake, is nei¬ 
ther wide nor deep, but its current is rapid. At 
Jacob's bridge, the usual jilace of crossing, itS width is 
about twenty-one yards. Its banks are’covered with 
reeds and other aquatic plants; and there*are distant 
mountains on each side. 

North-eastward of the sea of Galilee, the country is 
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SO bftnceD as to present the appearance' of volcanic dc- 
stmie^ion. From Jacob’s bridge to the village of Sassa, 
thO whole ground is covered with volcanic remains: all 
ialdack and porous. It gave Ali Bey an idea of tra¬ 
velling through the infernal rogioii-. As he approached 
Sassa he observed many volcanic mounds and holes, ^or 
crevices, of frightful size. The latter contained water 
as black .as ink, and almost always fetid. 

On the morning of the !2!2d of August, he breakfasted 
at a kban, not very far distant fyom Damascus. On¬ 
ward fiom this spot may be traced indications of the 
noaropproach to a great city; numerous towns and vil¬ 
lages being seen on all sides. At half past eight, having 
ascended some bills which had bounded tlic horizon, 
he discoxerpd an immense plain which had a r.inge of 
mountains towards the north, flc particularly leinark 
ed one mountain, which was somewhat insulated fiom 
Uie others, of pyramidal form and gigantic size; and, 
at it$ foot, he distinguished, among an infinity of gar¬ 
dens, ^c minarets of the mosques of Damascus. The 
plain, also, w as scattered over with villages embosomed 
m trees and orchards. 

After having taken a few minutes’ reposo at one of 
the villi^es, situated among the gardens of Damascus, 
he continued his journey, and, about noon, ai rived at 
the city. 


'A tie^Ttplion of Damascut. 

The traveller, on approaching this place, believes he 
sees, before him, a vast camp of conical tents, each 

g idsed ten or twelve feet above the surface of the earth; 

on a nearer approach, he perceives that these appa¬ 
rent: tents are 'u infinity of conical cupolas, which serve 
as rooik to the iumses in the suhvrbs of the city. They 
are all smoothly covered with a coat of reddish white 
mark which give^ them a neat appearance. 

The kotk^s in the interior o'f the city^Jbeve generally 
two stork;s and fiat rot^s. They havai. few win- 
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dows, small dooFs, and unadorned fronts. This api^ar* 
ance, joined to the silence which in the streets, 

gives a dull aspect to the place. Thct streets are well 
paved, and have elevated footpaths at ihe sides. It has 
been asserted that Damascus contains four hundi^ 
thousand inhabitants; but this calculation iS much ex¬ 
aggerated. 

The grand mosque is magnificent, on account of its 
extent. At the outside of the entrance is a superb 
* fountain, the water of which is thrown to the height of 
twenty feet; and around it is a cofTce-house, which is 
continually crowded with the idlers of the city. In the 
interior of the mosque is a large court, surrounded with 
galleries and atches, resting on sgiunrc pillars; and^ in 
the middle of this court, is another fountain, with a 
grove on each side. Prom the court is the entrance to 
the principal body of the mosque, w'bich contains three 
iintncnse naves or aisles, each near four hundred feet 
long, composed of arches slightly pointed, resting upon 
large columns and pillars. In the middle of the central 
nave arc four enormous columns, which suppoi t a mag¬ 
nificent cupola of stone. The remainder of die mosque 
is roofed with timber. On the left of this' navO is a 
small wooden house, which is supposed to contain the 
sepulchre of John the Baptist: it is adorned with blinds, 
gilding, ornaments of gold, .and arabesque paintings. 
A great number of iron and wooden frames, in the form 
of cages, are suspended from all parts of the roof of the 
mosque; these are destined to hold small tanip.s during 
the illumination nights. The other mosques are not 
worth describing. 

Damascus, like other Mahometan towns, has no 
square or public place. The practice 6f leaving OMti 
i^^es in the middle of cities, to ventilate and embolnii^ 
them, is entirely unknown to Mahometans. The more 
urgent necessity, of guarding agaifist the rky^ of a con-^ 
tinually burning sun, has ooeasiMied them, in 
to restrict the Width of their streets. There are, how¬ 
ever, Some tolerably wide streets iu Damascus,, and 
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prmcipiilly in the quarter where the palace of the pa^fta^ 
or governor, i$ situated. This building is so completely 
surrounded with house**, that the large gate of tnti ance 
can alone be seen. The casile faces the pasha’s palace. 
TIhs forticss may sei\e to keep th ' people in awe, but 
It would be useless as a dt fence against a foreign ene¬ 
my, because it is situated in the middle df the city, and 
has only one range of 'walls, a little lugliei than the 
houses which surround it. 

1 he pioviAions, as well as merchandise of Damascus, 
are sold in shops arranged on both sides of the streets. 
These are abundantly iuinishcd. Some of them arc 
almost encumbered with merchandise; particufaily the 
silk warehouses, wlueh contain immense stores In 
other warehouses may be found the fine cloths of 
India and Persia, but rao!»t of*the clotlis sold 'it Da¬ 
mascus aic manufactured m the place. Tin sc arti».le>> 
arc m such abundance, that there aio several streets of 
worehfbuses filled with them. The bazai f are, in 
general, coveied with wooden viiandas, which have 
wmdows open in the upper pait. Next to the waie- 
hoiises of silks and cottons, the shop» of tlu saddlers arc 
supposed to be the most numerous, and to occupy the 
second degiee of eminence in the city IhtM- two 
blanches of commerce aie caiiicd on to a gicat t\ttnt 
heie, because Tmkey, Egypt, Aliica, and Arahii, con¬ 
sume die Silks, and the aitides of leather are purchased 
by the Arabia, who inhabit the vast deserts, which 
extend as fai as Bagdad and Medina, and who liave ho 
market it wlucli they can buy in preference to Da-* 
hiascus. 

The armorers form also one of the principal bodies 
of meichanfs in this place. They were foimcily much 
celebrated|foi the manufacture of sabres; but the sabres 
w^hich ard now made here, aie not of superior tem¬ 
per to thosNSi of Turkey. Soap-boilers, sraitlw, and 
shoemaki^, occujJy a great number of stieets. A 
orcuimt^ndh'tlVhich proves the immense commeice 
of tbifi ‘placci IS the ''multitude of carpcntcis who 
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are employed, tUrough the whole year, in making 
j^acking-cascs for the different articles ■ that are sold 
here. 

The crowd which fills the bazars forms a «ngular con¬ 
trast to the sblitudc of the other streets of the city. In 
all the bazars there are small ovens, where persons are 
c6ntinually employed in baking cakes and various kinds 
of pastry. The barber’s shops, established near tlic 
bazar, arc ornamented with arabesque paintings, look- 
ing'glasscs, gilt insctiptions, &c. with a view to draw 
cujtoin. There are also coffee*houses filled with peo¬ 
ple at all hours of the day, forming an assemblage of 
whites, blnck.s, mulattocs, and every cast of colour, 
nation, and religion, except Europeans. The bazars 
also contain baths, which have a magnificent appear¬ 
ance. 

• 

'rhe provision-markei,s surpass^ ‘in abundance, tire 
bazars, 'i’hc quality of the different articles is excel¬ 
lent; and there is probably no country in the W'orld 
suppUed with better foot! than this. The meat is fat 
and delicate; the vegitables, herbs, and roots, are ex¬ 
tremely tender; the succulent fruits are sweet, pnd of 
great size. Game of all sorts is abundant. The honey 
and milk arc delicious; and the bread is w'luter and 
better than that which is usually made in Europe. 

Water is so abundant at Damascus, that every house 
has several fountains. Canals run through all the 
sii eets, and their ramification is very curious. They are 
furnished by tw’o rivers^ which, after uniting, divide into 
seven branches, by means of w'hich the distribution is 
effected to all the quarters of the city. One of the 
rivers rises at the distance of eight hpura* journey west¬ 
ward from the city, in a desert place, now called Bar- 
rada, but anciently denominated Arfana. The spring 
is abundant, but the water is of bad quality, and would 
not be drinkable if it were not ptixed with that of the 
other river, called Frich^e or Farcana, which*nse8 near 
a village at some distance north of Damascus. 

The different Cluristian codnnumtics in this place 
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have eaoh a chureh* There are a Oreeky a Maronite, a 
Syrtartiand AQ church; and several convent4^. 

Th<tGreek O^thdbc prie^its live in a singular manner. 
They go amcrrlg the mhal>ua> ts, who provide them 
aupper and lodging. In the morning they say mns^, m 
the house where they have passed the night; breakfast 
is then i>crved to them, and they letire, alter receiving i 
small aum of money. It is by thus going fiom house 
to house that they aic maintained. 

The number of mosques and chapels is almost incon¬ 
ceivable; but there is nothing handsome in any of them, 
except m the mosque 7,ekta, which contains an hospital 
for sick poor. In the middle of this edilice is a supcih 
cupola, surrounded by ei <il smaller ones, and .iceom- 
panied by two slentler and lofty mmaiets. 

The chniatc of Dania'> u-) is in geneial mild. It is 
not loo cold in wmtei; and aithough the heat ol suinm i 
i> someiinies very great, this heat is modf rated by the 
freshness of the waters, the shade of th ' tices, and the 
close arrangi'inent of the houses. There ai e some j ears 
111 which snow tails m the tity. but it falls eveiy j'ear 
upon the surrounding mouutatiis. 'I'heri i>s Idomany 
rain from Apiil to Not embet, but inin icgnlarly 
and modcraUly during the other months oltbi yi.a 

I’lie f/resf ttf the inhahitants of Uama eus is a niiMi re 
of the costume of Arabs and 'I'urks; and the Arab 
eloak, with bioad stupes, is lery oomtiion. The high 
'I'urkish cap is woin only by the Turks, or vet j larely 
by the Arabs. The ^ittcr usually covci their head's 
with a TC<1 cap of a modatiuus size, whi<h hangs more 
than half a foot hebaid them, ami eovera thb back ol 
thetr necks. Aahawl of strl|)cd muslin oa: silk, passing 
round the head, beneath the pendant part of the cap, 
IHTodlueea a whimsical and awkwaid hcad-dicss. They 
)daU weaa.a kind ot slnrt or cloak of striped black and 
white stu^* loaded with embroidety of diileient colours. 
The WQipen dut, covered from head to foot with 
large coext^ cotton veils. They also wear enor- 
nfous patutMOOtts. Wonaeu of all ranks wear a hand- 
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kerchief of transparent silkt generally yellow, with 
flowers painted upon it. This covers the whole of the 
ftec; and with toeir ^immense white veUs, gives them 
the appearance of walking spectres. But many of 
them tluow their handkerchiefs over their forehead, so 
tliat their faces are covered only by their VOil, which 
rlu 1 open and close at pleasute. The wotfien of Da- 
ma->ciis are generally pi etty. some of them are > ery 
lie.iuti/iil. They have all a fair skin, with a good 
t ohmr 'I'hc men have a niaseuUnc aspect, o fine eo- 
lour, and arc well proportioned. 

Dainascus IS sutrounded by nafh, wnh towers and 
ditclus, hut these work.s are half in ruins,and ate notm 
I »tat< to ivitli&tand alegularattack, i he true defence 
of the pi ice eonsibts in Us » iidcns, wludi, forming a 
Itircsl <il trees, and a lab^until of hedges, walls, and 
ditcho, loi more than seven Icaguv's m circumfeience, 
would present no small impediment to a Iviahoiuetan 
army. 

For the puipose of availing himself of the security of 
tiascMing with a caiavan, which vvn& stationed at a littk 
dutance fioni Dannsois, and was about to proceed to 
Aleppo, All Bey mounted his horse, and left Jlamascus 
on Saturd ty, the ‘J'Jth of August. Having pioceeJed, 
for moje thm an liour, thiough the midst ot gardens, 
he advanced, towards the oorth-west, along a plain, on 
which wetc sevcial villages; and, bufoie theclo-ioof the 
day, be ami ed at a khan, where he jomod the raravan. 
It consisted of about three hundred beasts of burden, 
mules, hoi ses, camels, and nsscs; and of a gi eat nam> 
ber of travellers, men, women, and children. 

On the ensuing morning the party piocoeded, in a 
somewhat northerly direction, thrniigli a defile, over a 
(aiige of mountains, and along an extensive plains The 
country, in general, was barren. 

[About thirty miles east of tlie road^ and on a ^»lhg 
ground, near the extremity of a plain, stand the remaitui 
of the city of Jhliec, anciently caU^ Heliopolit,. It 
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kas now about fire thousand inhabitantb, of wliich a 
few are Christians; but they are poor, and without 
eitlier trade dr manufactures. The present town is en- 
eompasi^dby a wall; and, at its eastern extremity, are 
the most considerable ruins. Tl»esc arc chiefly the re¬ 
mains of a magnificent temple, the portico of which is 
peculiarly grand, but disfigured by two mosques built 
upon its ruins. Behind it a six-sided court, into which 
the portico leads, has been adorned with splendid build¬ 
ings ; but they are now in a most dilapidated state, 
though enough is still left to denote their ancient 
grandeur. The walls are adorned with pilasters, in the 
Coniithian order of architecture, and with niches frn 
statues. The door-ways are finely ornamented, and 
the part of the building above the pilasters, is richly 
adorned with festoon.®. A colonnade which surroiuul- 
ed the whole ha.s been destroyed, and the jiedestals 
only of the columns remain. The whole court is cover¬ 
ed with broken columns, capitals, and otlier parts of the 
buildings. A quadrangular court beyond this, has the 
ruins of magnificent edifices, much in the same style. 
Bey ond these two courts stood the body of the temple; 
but of this there are, at present, very few remains. 

At a little distance there is another temple, in a state 
somewhat more perfect; and not far from this a third, 
which has been of circular form. In the south-west 
part of the city is a single Doric column of considerable 
height. It is remarkable for having, ou its tpp, a small 
basin, which h^s a communication with a channel cut 
longitudinally down the side of tlic column, and five or 
six inches deep, Tradition relates, that water w'as for¬ 
merly conveyed from tlio basin through this channel; 
hut now the basin was supplied with water, is not 
known. 

The small part of the city which is at present in- 
habitedU& near the circular temple, and to the south 
and s^|^\vest of it. Built into the city walls arc many 
fraggttP^ of architectutsil ornaments, some of which 
liavC,,u|i»ori^them the remains of Greek inscriptions.] 
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riie caravan passed through //<ww, a town wliich is 
said to contain from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
Mahometans, and about three hundred Christians. It 
has a great number of mosques, with high detached 
minaicts; two Greek churches, and one SyriaJi cljurch. 
Its bazars or markets are well supplied, and are inces¬ 
santly filled with people. This place has a market for 
silk btuffs, and one large and several small khans. 
The streets are well paved, but the houses, being built 
of a dark-coloured stone, present a dull appearance. 
The wails are surrounded by a space forming mnumera- 
blc buryiiig-grounds, which indicate its great popular 
tion, 

I'hc country which tlic caravan traversed, beyond 
floais. was elevated; and the plane of it was so exten¬ 
sive, that, towards the cast, there w’as an almost un- 
boundul horizon: westward the view w^as temiinated 
by the chain of Lebanon, the ascent to which com¬ 
mences at the distance of about two leagues and a hall 
from the road. 

[As Ah Boy accompanied a caravan wlacli travelled 
in a direct line to the place of its destination, he was 
unable to visit the splendid rums of PalifityTd or Tadwot 

the These are about a hundred miles 

east fioTu Homs, and at the northern CKtieimtj of the 
sandy wa'^les of Aial^a. It is piobablc that the sands 
must here have cnci cached upon a tcrnioiy which once 
was feitile; but, as thcie is no river m its vicinity, the 
situation is equally surprising for a capital of such opu¬ 
lence as this must once have been. 

Palmyra is at picsent approached through a naiiow 
plain, lined, as it were, with remains of antiquity; anti, 
by a sudden expanse of the view', the eye is prewmtod 
w-itli the remains of some of the most splendid objects 
ihat can be imagined. The temple of the sun, as it is 
usually denominated, is now in rums; but the access to 
it is through a vast number of Corinthian columns ot 
white marble, the grandeur and beauty of which caimot 
be conveyed in any written description. Superb arches, 
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oinuzmg columns, a colonnade extending four tlionsaiid 
fct't in length, and terminated l>y a noble mausoleum, 
leniplos, portieps, columns, and numerous architectural 
ornaments, ail in a fine •biyle of execution, and of the 
mo.>t beautiful materials, appear on every side, but so 
di'ijK.r'tod and disjointed, that it lo impossible to hn-ni 
from them any idea of the ap^K'arance of the* whole 
when perfect. 'J’hese extraordinary ruins Jive strongly 
eoiurasted with the miserable huts of the AraliN, who 
reside among them. 

Nothing but ocular proof could convince any one 
that a city so superb as this, formerly ten miles iii cit- 
einnfereiicr, could exist m the midst of what now aii 
tracts of barren and unmiiabitablc sands. It is, Imvv- 
cvei*. certain, that Palmjia was once the capital of a 
great kingdom, the pride of the eastern would; and 
that its uieriduinis dealt with the Romans, and with 
peoph' of otlier nations, foi the merchandises aial luxu¬ 
ries ol India and Arabia. The Asiatits, iSI.iliometans, 
(Christians, and Jew's, believe that both this city and 
Balbec owe their origin to Solomon; and the nuns of 
both would aifbrd ideas worthy of his power and riches; 
but edifices in the (jreeian sttlc of .irehiti eture, must 
he relerrcd to .i period posterior to the reign of this 
monarch. Palmyra was destroyed in the wai'. with 
the Romans, under the emperor Auielian; and Jus¬ 
tinian made some eWbrts to restore us ancitnl splendour, 
but witliout eftcct, for it dwindled, by degrees, to its 
present state.} 

After having passed through two or three villages, the 
caravan arrived at a city culled in a delightful 

situation, on the bank of the Orontes. Part of tliis city 
stands on an elevated plain, and the ocher part descends, 
in the form of an amphitheatre, to the river, on the oppo¬ 
site side of .diich it encloses, within its precincts, a 
mountain of considerable height. 

Many of the houses arc built of stone, but the great¬ 
est number have only tlieir lower parts so constructed, 
whilst the upper parts arc of brick, covered with w hitc 
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marl. There are several houses in the suburbs, 
crowned with conical cupolas, like those in the 
suburbs of Damascus. The streets are, in general, 
narrow and irregular; but the principal streets, which 
form the bazars, are tolerably straight and wide, and 
several of them are covered over. 

Tlie bazars are numerous, and abundantly furnished 
with provisions and merchandise. The crowd of per¬ 
sons in them is sometimes immense. There are several 
handsome and well-frcquentcd coffee-houses, and many 
mosques. Some of the private edifices are built in the 
Kuiopean style, with large w'indows. 

The liver, over wliicii are two Iwidges, is enclosed 
between houses and charming garden**. Its water 
bounds, in cascades, over nnraerons dikes, placed one 
.above another, across the stream, for the purpose of 
directing the water upon several hydraulic wheels, 
which rui^e it, to its difl'ercnl destinations, by aqueducts 
supported upon arches; one of which appeared to bu 
very handsome. ' 

The population of Hama is said to be double tliat ot 
rioms, and (he inhabitants are chiefly Arabs. 

The caravan reaclu'd Aleppo about three o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 9 th of September. This city, 
which is called Haleb by the Arabs, is frequented, on 
account of its commerce, by great numbers of Euro¬ 
peans, and by persons ffrom nearly every nation. Hence 
it is almost as well known as an European city. 

A description of Aleppo 

[Aleppo is usually considered the metropolis of 
.Syria. Though inferior to Constantinople in magni¬ 
tude, population, opulence, and splendour, it is sn2>orior 
lo that city in the salubrity of its atmosphere, the so¬ 
lidity and elegance of its private buildings, and in the 
neatness and convenience of its streets. In commer¬ 
cial advantages it has, of late, much declined; but it 
still maintains a considerable trade. It is encompassed, 
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at the distance of a few miles, by a circle of lulls, 
which, in general, are rocky, scantily provided with 
springs, and totally det., 't»ite of trees, but which afford 
good pasture fbr sheep and 

Including its suburbs, Aleppo occupies eight small 
hills, the intermediate valleys, and a considerable extent 
of flat ground; comjirchemlmg, in the whole, a circuit 
of about seven miles; but the city itself is not more 
than three miles and a half m circuit. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a ivnll, now nearly in ruins, and has nine 
gniea. One of the northern gates is believed to have 
bien the residence of the prophet Khjah; and lamps arc 
kept continually burning in it, in comnienioiation of 
him. The casfle, w Inch stands on a hill, near the nortli- 
east corner of the city, is encompa->scd by a broad and 
deep ditch. The mosipies, minarets, and numerous 
eupolas, form a splendid spectacle; and the flat roofs of 
the houses, on the sides of the lulls, pies<mt a sucees- 
sion of terraces, interspersed with cj press and poplar- 
freca. 

Aleppo is, for the most pai t, a well-built city. The 
st}cets arc well paved, and bioadcr and better arranged 
than those of most eastern cities. They au* lemaikably 
clean, and have a commodious foot-way on each side, 
raised aljji)ut six inches. The mosques are numerous, 
and seven or eight of them are magnificont. The 
khans or caravanscnis are large, and well adapted to 
the accommodation of caiavans and travellers. The 
baza^ are lofty stone edifices, arranged in the form of 
galleries, and arched above, or roofed with wood. 
Those afreets which contain shops for the necessaries of 
life, ore also called bazars; they are defended from the 
he.at of the sun, by mats spread on wooden rafters, 
which project from each side. The bazars are shut at 
sun-set, and arc guarded by watchmen, each furnished 
with a pole and a lamp; and there are gates and watch¬ 
men tq’ipNthe principal streets, by which they are se- 
curoflvom nocturnal brawls and depredations. The 
hvv^ums, or puhiic baths, do not contribute much to the 
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embellishment of the cily, for their fronts are very sim¬ 
ple ; but the cott'ee-houscs, which are spacioiui .tnd 
handsome, attract the notice of strangers. They are 
gaudily painted, and are furnished with matted plat¬ 
forms and benches. Those of the better sort have each 
n &)untain in the middle, and a gallery for musicians. 

'J'he palace of the pasha is near the castle, and is an 
ancient and extensive budding, surrounded by a strong 
and lofty wall. 'J’he principal part of it contains the 
apartments of the pasha, his harem, household, and 
pages. The loofs of nearly all the houses are Hat; and 
are plastered with a composition of mortar, tar, ashes, 
and sand, which, in time, becomes very hard. 'J'hvse 
flat roofs or terraces are separated by party-walls; 
and, during the .summer, most of the inhabitants sleep 
on them. 

Thefue/ U'.od here is wood and charcoal; and ili.it 
employed m heating the baths, consists chiefly of the 
dried dung of animals, 'fhe latter, both in the drying 
and burning, is very offensive. Aleppo is supphttl 
with water by means of an aqueduct, fxom two .springs 
about eight miles distant. 

'riiere is only one public burying~grouiid vvitliin the 
walls; hut, on the outride of the walls, the cemeteru s 
arc of great extent, and the white torab.s and grave¬ 
stones are visible to a considerable distance. The 
gardens, in the vicinity of the city, are very extensive, 
and being well watered, by canals running tlirough 
them, or by means of machinery, they supply an 
abundance of excellent fruit and vegetables, particularly 
olives, grapes, pomegranates, mulberries, and pistaclnu- 
nuts; and they contribute both to the health and amuse¬ 
ment of the inhabitants. 

The heat is here sometimes almost insupport.ab)e. 
The spring commences in February. Early in May 
fhe corn begins to appear yellow; and in a few weeks 
it is reaped. After this the face of the country has a 
barren and desolate appearance. The trees, however, 
retain their leaves tin the beginning of December, and 
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no persons have fires till jnearly the middle of that 
month. The most rigorous part of winter commences 
about this time, and lasts forty days; but, though there 
is almost always frost, maoy years pass without snow. 
Earthquakes are of frequent oc /’rrence, but they are 
generally so slight as to do no injury. 

The number of inhabitants is supposed to be about 
two humored and thirty-five thousand, of which two 
hundred thousand are Turks, thirty-thousand are 
Christians, and five thousand are Jews. The language 
usually spoken by the natives is the vulgar Arabic. In 
stature the people arc, in general, somewhat slender; 
bur they are neither vigorous nor active. Their com¬ 
plexion is fair, and their eyes are, for the most jiart, 
black: their hair is black, or of a dark chesnnt colour; 
and they dress in the eastern style. 

'rh<> Europeans, or Franks, as they arc called, wlio 
reside at Aleppo, consist chiefly of lilnglishmen, French¬ 
men, Venetians, Dutchmen, Italians, or Germans. 
'I’hey live near each other, and have doors of comnui- 
nieatiou on the terraces of their houses; and can make 
an extensive circuit without descending into the streets. 
The F/nglish factory consists of a consul and ten mer¬ 
chants; a chaplain, chancellor, physician, and an offi¬ 
cer who walks before the consul, carrying a staff tip¬ 
ped with silver, and takes care of all letters and 
dispatches. 

The chief commodities produced or manufactured in 
the pl(tce and ne' ^hbourhood, arc dried fruits of various 
kinds, coppet, silk stuffis, and coarse cloths. The 
foreign commodities which constitute the commerce of 
Aleppo, are the merchandise of India, such as shawls 
and muslins; European productions, c66hineal, indigo, 
sugar, and coflee.3 

On Saturday, the S6th of September, Ali Bey quit¬ 
ted this city, accompanied by a few servants and an 
escort of five fusileers. The latter he took only to a 
little distance, as a guard against the Bedouins and 
othei^ robbers which, infest most of the roads in the 
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vicinity of Aleppo. Directing^ hh course towards the 
north-west, he passed through a desert country, wholly 
composed of calcareous lock. Beyond this was a 
large and fine plain, stndded witli numerous villages. 
In all these w'ere to be seen the remains of ancient 
edifices. At almost every shop he beheld fragments 
nt cornices, columns, and other architectural orna¬ 
ments. This plain was succeeded by a nigged and 
mountainous district, containing the Lake Aimocky 
the w'atcrs of which discharge themselves into the river 
Orontes, Ali Bey followed the banks of the Orontes, 
and, not long aftciw'ards, entered the southern g.ate of 
Anlioch. 

[I’liis city was, anciently, the residence of the 
moiiaichs of Syria, and, from its size and magnificence, 
was termed the Queen of the East. Its population, at 
one time, is said to have amounted to nearly half a 
million of persons. It was thij cu>.tomary lesidence 
of the Roman governors of Sj^na; and was the place 
where the emperors usually assembled their armies, in 
their wars against the Persians. 

Modern Antioch, which contains not more than 
fifteen tliousand Mahometans and three thousand 
Chiiiitians, occupies but a small part of the ancient 
city. Of that city a vast line of walla still exists. 
These are more than half a le.iguc in diameter, and en¬ 
compass several considerable eminences. They are of 
stone, half-ruined; and have towers at unequal distances. 
Along the heights towards the south-east they are in the 
best state; and are about forty feet high, apd six or 
seven feet in thickness. The space between the walla 
and the modern town is occupied by an extensive range 
of plantations, of mulberry, apricot, olive, and pom- 
granatc-trees. Many of the rocks which are contained 
in them, are full of catacombs; and in one place there 
is an aqueduct of three arches, hewn out of the solid 
rock. 

The houses of the modern town are small, but neatly 
built of stone, and tiled. They, in general, cohsist of 
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tn’O &toriefi, with a square in the centre; and are light* 
ed by small arched windows. The streets are narrow, 
but have elevated foot-pavements at the sides. In 
various parts of the tow n ond neighbourhood are the 
remains of churches and aipiedu 'ts, but none of them 
appear to be deserving of attention. 

The inhabitants of this place arc chiefly employed 
in the production and manufacture of silk, which 
yields them a considerable profit.] 

Fiom Antioch, Ali Bey proceeded, in a westerly di¬ 
rection, to Siredin or Souvadia, a miserable hamlet on 
the bank of the Orontes, and about a mile and a half 
from the sea. Tt takes its name fiom the ancient city 
of fieleuciaj but, at present, it consists only of a small 
house belonging to the Aga or governor, and four or 
five hovels winch are used as storehouses for merchan¬ 
dise. It was anciently enclosed by walls of great 
strength and extent, and adorned with temples and 
'Other sumptuous edifices; but of these scarcely a wreck 
is now to be seen. At Souvadia Ali Bey embarked in 
a vessel for Asia Minor, which country will now de> 
mand our attention. 


A.SIA MINOR. 

Narrative of a Jourttei/ from Scuiaruit on the Straits of 
Consfantin'ipie, to Seanderoon; and thence^ through 
Iconium and Antioch, to Constantinople. From the 
Travels qf Captain John Macdonald Kinneir, 

CAFtAtN Kinneir, an officer in the service of the 
English East India Company, left Constantinople on 
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rlie Sd of September, 1813, and crossed the Bosphorus, 
for the purpose of exploring some of the most impor* 
tant parts of Asia Minor. He landed near Scutari; 
and, accompanied by one , servant, and a Tatar or 
official messenger of the Turkish government, he pro¬ 
ceeded thence to Gehsa, the ancient Lybissa, This is 
ik small and dirty town, chiefly remarkablcT for a tumulus, 
or hillock, supposed to have been the tomb of Annibal, 
who here swallowed poison, to free himself from the 
persecutions of the Romans, 'fho next day ho tra¬ 
versed a wooded valley, and on the day following, 
gamed the summit of a chain of mountains wliich bor¬ 
der the Laie An'miitii. This lake appeared M be 
shaded by forests and mountains, on all sides except 
towards the east, where a plain, eight or ten miles in 
breadth, extended, along the foot of the hills, to the 
town of N lee, at its south-eastern extremity. 

Nttr was a city of considerable importance in the 
time of 'I'rajan; for Phny the younger, when praetor 
of Jlithynia, mentions its theatre and gymnasium, or 
edifice adapted for tlic practice of feats of strength 
and agility. It subsequently became an apostolic see, 
and is famous for two councils w Inch were held here; 
the first under Constantine, A. 13. 8^5, and the last in 
the reign of licne, 787. 

Being rlesirous of examining the place, ('aptain Kin- 
nier was fiist conducted to the Greek church; a small ' 
and ancient building, ornamented with a pavement, in 
mosaic, of dilferent coloured marbles; and wiih three 
figures upon the wall, executed in mosaic, with small 
pieces of gihlcd glass. It contained a beautiful sarco- 
jihagusor coffin, of white marble; and there were some 
Greek inscriptions and figures. From this building he 
was led aci oss some tobacco-fields, to the ruin of a pahee 
or amphitheatre, situated on an eminence, and com¬ 
manding a line view of the lake. A small part of the 
wall, and nearly the whole foundation, were left, atftl had 
the firmness and consistency of rock. There were 
twelve subterraneous apartments or vaults, which had» , 
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probably, .been intended for the reception of the wild 
beasta that bad been exhibited: they were connected 
with each other by narrow apertures, each about two 
feet and a half in w’dth. Near that part of the wall 
which runs parallel witu the lake, Captain Kinneir 
ascended a lofty tower, which ». mimandcd a view of 
tlie whole ci£y. The walls are about four milet> m 
circuit, and twrenty-fivc feet high; and nearly the w hole 
area within them is covered with gardens of poin<>- 
granato-trees, and fields of tobacco. I'ho present tow ii 
consists of about one hundred wrctchc*d hovels, built 
of timber and mud. lie was subsequently conducted 
to several mosques, embellished with columns of marble 
and granite; the remiiins of other buildings, the sjt< s of 
which are marked by vast and shapeless heaps of lub- 
bish, scattered over the surface of the ground. Close 
to one of the gates is an ancient aqueduct, whicli still 
supplies the town with water from the mountuins, 
Nice contains many ancient monuments; and, were it 
under a liberal government, tlie beauties and ad\ an- 
tages of Its situation would render it a tioiirishing and 
elegant town. 

Immediately on quitting tiiis place, Captain Kinneir 
entered a narrow and uncultivated valky, througli 
which he continued to tra\el for about ten miles. Be¬ 
yond the village of Khoristan, the load <xtrtidod, o\cr 
a faiige of mountains, into a valley, and thenee, upon 
an ancient Boman road, about twenty fiet wide, con¬ 
structed of large flag-stones. The country, for many 
miles, was mo..ntainous; but in some of the valleys, 
the gardens of peach, apricot, walnut, plum, and 
pear-trees were loaded with fruit. 

At Sugaft a small town on the banks of the Sangar^ 
and famous as having been the residence of Othman, 
the founder of the I'urkish empire, Captain Kinneir 
hired a dirty and unfurnished apartment, but could 
procure m refreshment; therefore, hungry as he was, 
he was (flfliged to go to rest witliout his supper. He had 
proVitljid himself, at Constantinople, with a small car- 
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pet, a pillour, and a counterpane, so that he was always 
independent, with r^ard to sleeping; apd he never 
used the bods or ciit>lnons of the natives^ wliich invari¬ 
ably abound with vermin. On all occasions, he also 
carefully avoided the post-houses, where, he says, the 
traveller is shoi^n mtu a filthy coffee-room, divided 
njto small boxes, separated by railings, and frequented 
by all the rabble of the place. In Sugat, the houses 
are built of timber and mud, and are, in general, two 
stones hiirh, with pi ejecting veiandas, and roofed with 
red tiles. 

Fiom this place he continued his route, through a 
V, 11 led country of mountains, valleys, and jilains; many 
jiaits of wlmh hid anciently been covered with towns 
andvilliges; and he sivv, scatteicd about, many inte¬ 
resting leinains of antiquity. 

In the evening of the I9th of September he sud¬ 
denly bchi Id the city ot Angora, distant about twelve 
miles. It seemed to crown the summits of a succes<i> 
bion of small lulls; and its glittering minarets and bat-r 
tiements, being beautifully tinged by the lays of the 
setting sun, relieved the hitheito bleak uniformity of 
the scenery; but the night closed fast, and it was past 
nine o’clock, bcfoie he reached the liouse of the Eng- 
lidi consul, to whom he had letttis of introduction. 

Angora IS situated on soveial small hills, onciicled 
by a range of mountains towaids the iioi th and cast. 
The (.isile occupies the summit of a lofty rock, but is 
now m a i innous condition. The city walls are also in 
a mouldering state. The houses are principally built 
of buck and wood, and are, in general, two stories 
liigh, with projecting veiandas. 'I'hc inhabitants are 
about twenty thousand in number, of which one third 
are said to be Armenians of the Catholic persuasion. 
The trade of Angora is principally in the hands of the 
Armenians, who import cloth and colonial produce 
fiom Smyrna, and make their returns in a fine kind of 
camlet of different colours, mamlfactured from the 
silky hidr of a goat which is peculiar to this province. 
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L’ntjl his aryiva] at Angora, Captain Kinneir had 
continued his European dress. Here, however, he 
resolved to change it for a Turkish habit, as the latter 
is considered absolutely necessary to the safety and 
convenj(»ice of European (ravcllers, through the dif¬ 
ferent govennnents of Turkey. 

Equipped in his Turkish attire, he accomjianied the 
consul on a visit to one of the uio'.t wealthy Armenian 
in»’rehants in the place. They entered, through a 
small arched door, into a square comt which had a 
fountain in the centre. This court was surrounded bj 
apartments and balconies, and had a flight ot stops in 
One corner, which led to the top of the house, where 
it is customary to sit after sun-set. An old woman 
and four young ladies w'orc here reclining on veUet 
cushions, eaqh employed in spinning, w'ith a distafl', tiie 
fleece of the Angora goat. At the entiaiice of the 
visitors, the old lady ordered one of her daughtei^ to 
prepaie coffee and sweetmeats, which she nmnediately 
did; and she shortly afterwards scived them up to the 
gupsts. 

In Ins examination of the city. Captain Kmncir ua, 
eoiulucted to the remains of what has been considered 
a temple of Augustus, built of uiute marble, and alti’ 
pother an interesting edifice. He copied here .i 
inscription, which occiqncd him seven dajs. The castU 
is a building which apparently owes its origin to the 
Tuiks. Al the top of the rock, on winch it stands, ar< 
the statues of twa lions in white marble; oii< of tlun. 
as large as lift, and tlie other of colossal si/e. An 
adjoining mosque abounds w ith * beautiful columns; 
and, m one part of the wall, Captain Kinntir observed 
ten pedestals of pillars arranged in order; and, in 
several other parts of the place, he remarked many im¬ 
portant rema ns of antiquity. 

'J’he next town of importance at which he stopped 
was Oi 79 C^t ilw residence of Chap wan Oglu; at thLs 
time powerful. chief in Asia Minor, and, in 

everjW'^eBpeet, independent of the Grand Seignior. Ee- 
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mft a man of great talent and enlightened underfitand- 
mg, all his schemes and entc rprizes had been attended 
w ith success, and, m the course of a ftw years, he had 
rstabhsht d his independence, and had greatly increased 
Ills tcrntorics These he Ivad improved, by encou- 
1 aging agriculture and carefully avoiding such oppres- 
^uc nuasures as have scittcied desolation and I'uin 
iliroiighont the other Asiatic provinces of Tuikey 
Captain Kinncir was introduced to this chief, and was 
leiinid by him, with politeness and dignity, m a mag* 
nilicint apartment, suirounded with sophas of crimson 
\(ivet. Ill nred with gold, and opening into a garden 
ot onngi-trf Os Oman enttd with a marble basin and a 
u t nn 111 counUiinici w is licncvolcnt, and his 
11(1 IS wbiH is snow On being informed that his 
guest intomlcd to \isit Caebaica and Tarsus, he replied 
tint, IS th roid vi is, in miny places, infested by ban'- 
diti', lu 1 ould send with him a guard, and give him 
K tteis u) tin goveiiiois of thediffcrcnt distiicts through 
winch IK slioulil pass. 

In his 1 iniblos, one morning, through the streetb of 
)()■, it, oui tiavcllcr met the prince’s youngest son, 
bo w going i hunting, accompanied by about twen> 
horse nun He w is a rcni irkably handsome youth, 
mt sixteen ' iis of i >r, luhly dressed, and inount-^ 
un i winte c(>iii"»ci, in ignifict ntly caparisoned, with 
* usiTigs of erunson velvet, ernbobsc'd with gold His- 
n ho le b\ a jnge in his right hiniJ he held a 
vtv m I hf VI, ioPowed bv scveial Couples of grey- 
)i n I In the ev ning, Cliapw m Oglu himself took 
, ilriM ni hi state loacli, a mass^ b it superb machine, 
urawii 1)\ SIX piebald lioises 

I h p ilaec IS a very extensive budding, divided into 
suits of apaitinents, long gallenes, and diflcnnt 
courts inel (hardens, all of which are suirounded by 
high walls It IS limit of brick and wood, apd is only 
two Stones high, but covers an imracnhe area sii the 
centre of the town. The apartments of the prince 
and his son, were painted and gilded, and richly fur** 
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nished. There were four state chambers, one at each 
corner of a long and handsome gallery, lighted by 
large windows. The apartments of the haiam, Captain 
Kinneir was not, of course, permitted to entci; but 
these were stated to surpass, in sidcndour and mag¬ 
nificence, the 1* oms which he had seen. They were 
said to be filled with beautiful Georgian slaves; and 
food foi three hundred pc 'ple was daily pi ('pared in 
the kitchen. 

Ooscat is situated in a valley, surrounded by naked 
and barren hills, and is said to contain sixU eii tlioiisaiid 
inhabitants, of which the greatest number ai e Tui ks; 
and the remainder Giecks, Armenians, and Ji'ws. 
The houses, though small, are neatly constiucted of 
brick and wood, pamud like those at Constantinople. 
The palaco occupies a large space m the eentit' of the 
town; and a handsome inos(pic has lately bicii ck cted 
of Jiewn stone. The defences consist of ,t slight wall, 
built of sun-dried biicks and uiiul; and, in ceitaiu open 
spots, Idige wooden gianarics have been ticc^'d, to 
receive the contiibutions of the neigliboming pro¬ 
vinces. 

Captain Kinneir rennanied four days at Ooscat, and 
had no ica.>fin to complain of a want of ho''pitalft^. 
He was ttt'ated with peculiar attention; and, on the 
day of Ins depaiture, the jnince not only gave him the 
letters he had piomisud, but also appointed a ku.ii Jen- 
tial pel son to accompany him as far as Casaiea. 

He recommenced Ills journey at nine o’clock in tin 
morning of the 20th. The couutiy, tluougli which lie 
passed, was hilly, without wood; but, in some places, 
was toleraoly well cultivated, and tlie suits of the lulls 
were covered with flocks and heids. 

About sun-set of the 22(1 he entOK'd CccAni’ea, now 
called Kaiunelt, and, having letters of introduction to 
the Greek bishop, resident there, he was conducted to 
the con cut, wheie he was comfoitably lodged. 

This city, the capital of Cappadocia, took its name 
from Tiberius Csesar, by whom the province was an- 
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nexed to the Roman empire. For some time it waa 
the royal seat of the kings of Cappadocia; and it con¬ 
tinued to increase, in wealth and splendour, after it 
was possessed by the Romans. It had an amphithe¬ 
atre and many tempUs; and, in its most flourishing 
state, is said to have contained four hundred thousand 
inljabitants. 

It stands on the south side of a fertile plain, of great 
length, and at the foot of a stupendous mountain. Its 
an‘i is ineonsidcrable; and the houses, though built of 
stone, are nu.m in their external appearance. It is the 
le^ori ot Uicicliants fioin all parts of Asia Minor and 
who come hither tf) purchase eott»)n, which is cul¬ 
tivated. in gie.it (juantitK'.j in its vieiiiity. The inha¬ 
bitants aie hovv about twenty-fiv<* thousand in number, 
ot wI.K h lUin n bundled aie Armemans, three hundred 
(hoi Iss, ,ind a lumdred and fifty Jews. 

Although tiuie aie eousiderablc remains of the 
ancient eity, these consist chiefly of mouldering rub¬ 
bish. C.i])t un Kmncir looked, in vain, for any monu- 
uir-nt of itlii'Liuent or elegance. There were no 
eoluinns, no senlpturod maihle, nor even a single 
fireek or Iiatin inscription. 

Vothmg could exceed the lilth and stench of the 
stuets. They weie literally blocked up by dung- 
hihs; and no c.iie seemtd to he taken to remove d'*ad 
h usi',. diigs, and cals, oi the oflals of anmi.als butchcr- 
! (1 m the maikct. The (piantity of vegetables expo-ed 
!or sale m the bazar was (piito extraoidinary; but nO 
paitofAsu Minor can surpa**s the vicinity of Ca>sa- 
rea, foi the qu.ihty and variotj- of its fruits. The cli¬ 
mate is healthy, .and the adjacent country abounds m 
catMe and foiage. 

The plain of C.Tesarea it watert d by a river called 
the Karasa, or Black >\ater. 'I'owiirds the south, 
Mount Argiih rises, in a peak, from the plain; and, 
even at this season, when the whole surrounding 
country was parched with drought, this mountain, half 
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way downward from it$ summit, was enveloped in the 
snows of perpetual winter. 

Captain Kinncir remained five days at Cmsarea; and, 
during that time, collected soveriil valuable medals, 
but they were afterwards taken from him by the Arabs. 
On the 28 th he departed, and proceeded, m a south¬ 
westerly direction, throi.^h the province of Cilkia to 
Tarsus. 

On the mountains, tlie climate had be(‘n mild and 

pleasant; and even so cold, as at night, to render fires 

absolutely necessary; but the weather sensibly became 

hotter as he advanc(*d into the plains; and particularly 

when he halted on the banks of Cydnus, about half a 

mile from Taisn«. 'I'his ri\erwas here about forty 

• 

yards wide; and the water, w’hicli was clear and lim¬ 
pid, flowed, with a gentle current and a winding course 
towards the south, lie crossed it, at a stone bridge ot 
three arches; and, after having traversed .'‘bout lialf a 
mile, in the midst of gardens, he entered th< bmying- 
ground, by an old gate, and then passed into a mean 
and dirty suburb. Ho aftcr^vards passed through a 
succession of filthy streets, so narrow that two horse¬ 
men could hardly ride abreast, to the palace of the 
Mutcsellim, or chief magistrate, who gave him a billet 
on an Armenian merchant. This peison desired him 
to take possession of his public room; for, in all the 
houses of respectable people, in tins part of the w orld, 
there is an outer cliambcT or hall, unconneeti d w ith the 
interiorof thedwelling. These.'ipartmcntsare, in general, 
of oblong form, W'ith paintedwalls; their floors arccover- 
edwith fine Turkey caipets, and they are sui rounded with 
sofas and cushions, railed about eighteen inelies from 
the floor. SrcH pci sous as can afford it, send to Con¬ 
stantinople fpr glass; but the poorer da'ises are con¬ 
tented with paper, or, if near the sea, with tr.ansparcnt 
o^ler-shells. This merchant was peculiarly hospit¬ 
able; and kept an excellent table for the captain and 
his ibll^werS) during the whole time they remained in 
his house. 
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Tarsus was once a large anti wealthy city, the capi¬ 
tal of Cilicia. It was visited by Alexander the Great, 
who was nearly killed by bathing in the Cydnvis. 
.rulms Cipsar spent sonic days here, during his expedi¬ 
tion against Pliarnaces; and here it was that Marc 
Anthony had bis first interview with Cleopatra. Since 
the fall of the Koman empire, however, it has been so 
often taken and Nacked, that scarcely a vestige of its 
former magnifici'iice remains. 

(‘aptain Kinucir p.issed a week here, and employed 
most of his time in wandering about the town and its 
environs, in the hope of finding something worthy of 
attention; but he could not discover u single inscrip¬ 
tion, nor aiij nioniinumt either of beauty or art. The 
city stands on the bank of the Cydnus, and in a fertile 
plain. The houbes are separated from each other by ^ 
gardens and orchards. They seldom exceed one story ’ 
in htighi, are flat roofed, and are, in gineral, con¬ 
structed of Slone, to furnish which the more ancient 
edifices have been levelled with the ground. There 
are here a castle and the remains of a wall and gates; 
two jmblic baths, several mosques, and handsome cara- 
vanseras; and a Church, said to have been founded 
by St. Paul, who was anative of Tarsus. This church 
is very small, but some parts of it bear the appearance 
of great antiquity; ami in the hurying-ground, by 
which it is surrounded, stands a tree, planted, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, by the apostle’s own hand. The land 
in the vicinity of Tarsus is exceedingly fertile; and 
yields a great abundance of wheat, barley> sesame, 
and cotton. Much of this is exported to Malta, and 
thence sent to diflerent countries of Europe. Copper 
from Maden, and gall-nuts from the mountains, are 
also articles of export. The port, whence these arti¬ 
cles are shipped, is between seven or eight miles from 
the town. 

On leaving Tarsus, Captain Kinneir passed through 
a luxuriant plain, bounded, on three'sides, by Mount 
T arsus, and oji the fourtli by the sea. It was, at thk 
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time, covered with fields of cotton, and contained seve¬ 
ral Greek villages, winch were distinguishable, at a 
great distance, by the gardens and vineyards tliat sur¬ 
rounded them. His course lay in an easterly direction, 
and at a Izttle distance fiom the sea; and, passing 
round an extensi\c bay, he readied Svandcroon on the 
11 th of November. 

This place, which, a few years ago, w^as the emporium 
of a considerable trade, has now dwindled into a mere 
fisbing-tovMi, containing about ninety families, of which 
sixty are Greeks, and thirty Turks, It is situated on a 
projecting point of land, finnnng a bay, protected from 
die south and east winds by the mountains; but, being 
near an extensive morass, its climate, during the sum¬ 
mer, is very unhealthy. 

From Scanderoon Captain Kimieir went to Souvadray 
’whence he proceeded to Laiakia and tin* island of 
Cyprus. He again reached the coast of Asia Minor, 
on the 25 tli of January, 1811 ; and travelled to 
flriy ,a miserable village, consisting of four or live 
wretched huts, and a large roaga/.uic or store-house, 
which, at this time, was occupied by Armenian iner- 
cliapts, who were waiting an opportunity to })ass into 
Cyprus. I’licrc aie yet left some remains of the ancient 
Celendiis; particularly the shattered walls of a castle, 
and .>everal small arclu'd buildings of great antiquity, 
each cni'lositig a sarcophagus or stone coffin. About 
the middle of the town stands a small pavilion, appa¬ 
rently very ancient, and entered by four arches; it is 
built of stone, and rises in a conical form. 

Having hired horses for himself and a servant, he set 
out from Kclciidri, accompanied by two Turkoman 
guides on foot, towards Karaman. The country was 
mountainous, and, in many places, extremely romantic 
and beautiful. The district between Kelcndri and Ca- 
raman may, with propriety, be denominated an immense 
forest of oak, beech, juniper, and fir-trees. It is inha¬ 
bited by a few straggling tribes of Turkomans, who 
breed canijls, horses, and black cattle^ The roads are 
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bad, and the (gantry, in every respect, is difficult of 
access. 

Knramnn was formerly a large and important town. 
It is situated in a spacious valley, connected ^ith,thc 
vast plain of Tconium. Like most of the plains of 
Pln-ygia, not a tree nor even a shrub is any wliere per¬ 
ceptible, over an immense expanse of gi’ound as level as 
the sea, in some parts fertile, and in others impregnated 
with nitre. A very small portion of it is cultivated or 
iahabitecl; and even the roads are impas.sablc without a 
guaril. Thieves and assassins are known to quit the 
towns in the night, for tlic piir|>ose of robbing c.iravans 
and tra\ oilers. 

'J'liis town now covens, with its squares and gardens, 
a large spai e of ground. The houses are moan, and built 
of mud and of sun-burnt bricks. Its population is said 
to consist oi‘ about three thousand families: an^ it has 
an extensive manufactory of a kind of blue cotton cloth, 
which is worn by the lower class of inhabitants. 

On tlip ]>lain, as Captain Kinncir proceeded towards 
Konieh or Iconiuni, he saw a great number of Yoorooks, 
who arc leaders of horses, and whose tents were pitched 
on small conical hills, which seemed to preserve a per¬ 
petual verdure, whilst the remaining part of the country 
was parched with <lrought. 

From a considc*rable distance the g.ardens and mina¬ 
rets of fconintn, now called Konieht were visible; and, on 
entering the place, Captain Kinneir was conducted, 
through a suburb of mudhovels, about a mile in length, to 
the palace of the mutesellem or governor, a large, strag¬ 
gling, and ruinous building, at the east end of the city. 

This town, the capital of Lycaonia, i.s mentioned by 
several of the ancient historians; and, in the Acts 
of the Apastles, is stated to have been visited 
by 8t. Paul. 'I'lie modern city, which contains about 
thirty thousand inhabitants, has an imposing appi arancc, 
from the number and sizo of its mosques, colleges, i^d 
other public buildings; but most of Ihem are crumbling 
into ruins. There are twelve large, and more‘than a 
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hundred small mosqiies. The madresses or colleges, 
are also mimerous, but the only one now inhabited is a 
large modern edifice, called the Capan Madrc&sa. 
Several of the gates^ of tliese old colleges are of singular 
beauty, being fornicd entirely of marble, and adorned 
with a profusion of orn- ’nent. The houses of the -in¬ 
habitants consist of a mixture of small huts, built of 
sun-dried bricks; and of wretched hovels thatched with 
reeds. 

Towards the east and south tlie city extends over the 
plain, far beyond the w'alls, w'hich are about two miles in 
circuit. Mountains cotered with snow rise on eveiy . 
side, except towards the oast, whore a plain, as flat as 
the desert of Arabia, extends, far bevond tlie reach of 
the eye. The walls seem to have been built from the 
ruins of more ancient edifices, as broken columns, capi¬ 
tals, pedestals, bas-reliefs, and other pieces of sculp¬ 
tures, have contributed towards its construedon. They 
have eight gates of square form, and several towers, 
each embellished with Arabic inscriptions. In the 
middle of the town is a small eminence, about three 
quarters of a mile in circuit; which appears to have 
been fortified, and was, probably, the site of the c.istle. 
Iconium contains four public baths, two Christian 
churches, and seven khans; but it has little or no trade, 
and the greatest portion of the adjacent territory is per¬ 
mitted to lie waste. The climate, however, is healthy, 
and the soil is sufficiently fertile to produce an abun¬ 
dance of corn. 

On t’ 0 morning of the 12th of February, Captain 
Kinneir set out for Ladik, about thirty miles distant. 
The first part of his journey lay through a plain, along 
the base of a range of mountains which skirt it on the 
west; and afterwards through a naked, hilly, and un¬ 
inhabited country. 

Ladik, the ancient Laodicea Cmnhusta, is now a mud 
town, containing only four or five hundred inhabitants. 

It is situated at the foot of a range of bills, and in a 
small valley, which opens, towards the north, into an 
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immense plain. There aie no vestiges of old Laodicea, 
except some fragments of marble columns, and a few 
capitals and pedestals, which the Turks have converted 
into tomb-stones. 

From this place lie jtroceeded, over a hilly and irre¬ 
gular countiy, to Ak Sheftr, anciently called Antioch in 
Puidia; situated at tin* foot of a lofty range of moun¬ 
tains, which constitute the boundary bctvfreen Phrygia, 
Isauria, and Pisidia. Innuraeral>le torrents rush, from 
the mountains, through the streets; and a cold wind 
blows here, almost- continually, during the winter. 
The town is said to contain fifteen hundred houses, and 
there arc many beautiful gardens in its vicinity; but its 
pnncipal ornaments arc a handsome mosque and col- 

'The next town of importance visited by Captain 
Kiniicir w'as Kara llis^ar; which ^vaa a station of con¬ 
siderable importance, before the (all of the Greek em¬ 
pire. It has a strong citadel. The houses are tolerably 
well built, but the streets arc narrow, and, in many 
places, very steep. It contains twelve large, and a 
great number of small mosques; li%e baths, six khans, 
and two Ainicnian chapels. Kara Ilissar is celebrated 
for It', manufacture of black felt; and for a vast quantity 
of opium, which is grown and prepared in its vicinity. 

Whilst he was at this place, Captain Kinncir expe¬ 
rienced so violent an attack of fever, that he resolved to 
hasten, without delay, to Constantinople. With this 
intention he sot out, on the 2.'Jd, for Kutaiah, which 
he reached in about five days. This city glands partly 
at the foot, and partly up the sides of a cluster of moun¬ 
tains, on one of wliich arc the ruins of a castle. The 
houses arc large, and well furnished; and the streets 
are steep, but contain many handsome fountains of 
water, brought, by subterraneous aqueducts, from the 
adjacent hills, Kutaiah has thirty public baths, fifty 
mosques, twenty of which have lofty minarets, four Ar¬ 
menian and one Greek church, and ti^nty khans. 

About five miles beyond Kutaiah, and at the western 
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extremity of the valley in which it i!> situated, he cross¬ 
ed a small river which flowed towards the cist, and, 
fiom the opposite bank, b( sjan to ascend the hills lie 
Continued lus ascent for stvtial raiks, and the wf athei 
gradually bonne coldti as he ajipioaclnd Moimf 
OhjmpnSi the snow^ umnut of wluch losc in fiont, ira- 
meistd in dark clouds o* nst 

I hcie had bcui a heavy fill of now duiin^ the 
whok inoininjT of tlu 4th of Marcli, and it vias 
not without gu it diflicult} tint lie rcadud ivilli^i 
called Tuthuy one ot live wooden hamlets, situ itid m a 
valley, and on the hank of a sinall iu< r, at tlu foot of 
the defiles of ()l}inpus J lu ininliifants ol tin sc h im- ‘ 
lets lu tvfmpt d fioiii iitiv kind of tiibutt, on con¬ 
dition that thiv pi oti ct aid act a-* '»uidc> to trivclkrs 
passinaflhi mount uns lh(\ai click! ic count dik tint 
no ptisoii hall pciisli in tlu snow, and tlu y li m a spe¬ 
cies of blood-hound, whuh discoviis, hv tlu stmt, my 
tiavclki who h is lost hiu w ly TJus dit mud C iptam 
Kmmei two div , on ucount of the depth of the snow 
but, as sevcial otiiti tiivilkis had colic tied togithci, 
he resolved, on the thud day, to atti un>t the pissipe ot 
the mount nii lie hu i d about tw t nty of tlic \ ill i n rs, 
each armed widi a long pole, to _,o foiwird ind tiacc 
out the load, foi the snow 1 ly so deep upon tlu j,iound, 
that no pith w IS disccimbk, ind the mount un wcic 
full of hollows md deep r mies ’With this i*- ist irn 
he passed, m sifety, over the steeps, ind, alter gr< it 
exertion, and muJi dang*.i, reached the verdmt plain 
ofB^rsa, wluch, contrasted with the cliffs and snowy 
summit of Olympus, glutei mg tluough the woods,, 
presented a prosiieet at once picturesque and impres¬ 
sive In lural beauty, iiukcd, as well as m m igmfl- 
cence of scene ty, diveisified with liuitful fields and de¬ 
lightful solitudes, the environs of this city aie not, m 
many places, equalled, and cannot be surpassed 

liursa, or P/uvaasit was anciently denominated, 
was founded by l*rusias, king of Bithynia, the fncntl 
and protector ot Hannibal; and was long the capital of 
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tlie kings of Bithynia. Il is situated near the foot of 
^^ount Oljinpus, at the south-western cxtrOinity of a 
beautiful plain or valley, about twenty miles in length, 
and \arying from three to five miles in breadth. The 
houses occupy the side of tlie inount<un, and command 
a fine view of the plain beneath. They are built, prin¬ 
cipally, of wood, on the model of those at Constantino¬ 
ple. and many of them have glass windows. The 
Streets are, in some places, so nairow that a person 
might leap from one liou.se to the othei. Bursa is, on 
the whole, one of the most pojmlous and flourishing 
cities within the Turkish empire. 'Fhe castle stand^ 
on-a perpendicular rock near the centr.' of the town, 
and Its walls are of gic.it solidity. 'I'Ju' chief orna- 
ini nts of the jdace arc Its mosques, said to amount to 
no fewer than three hundred and sixty-five, great and 
.small. 'I'he baths .and mineral springs are celebrated 
over the w hoh' Turkish emjiire; the former are handsome 
structures, containing many different apartments, and 
suppUod by hot as well as cold springs. The bezestein 
and bazars are extensive, and tilled with silk and cotton 
stiiir.. The khans and collegi's are numerous and rc- 
spect.ihlc; and the population, amounting to forty 
tllln^s.^ml persons, is composed of Turks, Jews, Arme- 
and Greeks, who have each their respective 
pi le* s of w'orship, 

(\ipiaiu Kinneir set out from Bur.>a, on the iiiorniiig 
of till* {)th, and, directing Iii.s course tow'ards tin* north¬ 
west, not long afterwards reached the town of Modania. 
Thii is an ancient and dirty place, built chiefly of wood, 
and .situated on the shore of a gulf of the same name, 
riere he hired a Turkish vessel, and embarked in it lb.' 
CoiiAfaniinople. 

Our next excursion w ill be through some of the im¬ 
portant pl.iccs on tlie wesU'tn side of Asia Minor: and 
we shall adopt, as our guide, tin* travels of Mr. Dal- 
laway, who, some years ago, was chaplain and physician 
to the British embassy at Constantinople. 
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3|niettniction. 

ASIA Al-NOR CONTINUED. 

I 

Narrative of an Excvrshn along the IVeslern side oj 
Asia Minor. By the Rev. James Dallaway, 
M. B. F. S. A. 

Having embarked at Constantinople in a small Turk¬ 
ish vessel, Mr. Dallaway shortly afterwards entered ihc* 
Guy' <y' Ismtd or Nicomedia. There arc many bold 
rocks above the surface, and the shores are abrupt to 
the water’s edge. This gulf resembles a bold lake, 
stretching, in an oblong diiection, moie than thirt) 
miles; and contracting, gradually, to a point, upon 
which Stands the city of Nicoinedia.' On the left is 
Lybissa, celebrated for containing the tonib of Han¬ 
nibal. 

Nicomedin was a city which flourished chiefly under 
the emperors, after Bilh^nia became a province of 
Rome; but its splendour was imperfect till Dioelesian 
determined that it should rival Home. By Ins bounty 
and taste it soon became peculiarly mugnilicenr; and 
inferior only to Rome, Alcxandiia, and Antioch, in 
'extent and population. 

In the year 303, when he commahded the persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians, the great church, which towered 
above the palace, on an eminence, in the most beautiful 
and populous part of the city, was, in a few hours, 
levelled with the ground. 

The palace contained the court of several of the em¬ 
perors, and was their chief residence. It was the scene 
of those cruelties, and of that infamous luxury, which 
disgraced the government of Maximinius and Licinius; 
of the baptism of Constantine, and his death. Here 
it was. that Julicn was educated under Eusebius, and, 
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at twenty years of age, read the gospel ^publicly in die 
church. 

Modern Istnid is of considerable extent: it rises, 
from the shore, in a triangular form, almost to the sum¬ 
mit of the hill, where the ancient acropolis or citadel is 
&tiU marked by walls and fallen towers. Upon an easy 
terrace rises wliat is called the Eski-serai, the palace, 
probably, which was built by Dioclesian. Many bro¬ 
ken columns of marble and porphyry lie scattered 
amidbt a luxuriant grove of cypress. 

About two miles beyond Nicomedia, Mr. Dallaway 
halted, for some minutes, at the head of the gulf, which 
there seen to expand itself into a vast sheet of 
water, environed by hills. A sjpot, exhibiting a idoro 
sublime combination of mountain scenery, wood, and 
water, can scarcely be found. On the right the town 
of Nicomedia or Ismid was seen stretching, witli its 
handsome mosque, along the shore, and covering the 
swelling bank above it; and, on the left, was t)ie chain 
of Bithynian moimtains, partly enveloped in (douds. 
Behind was a spacious plain, where, durmg the Ropjen 
government, many legions had been encamped. 

At some distance south of Nicomedia, Mr. Dallaway 
approached the massive walls of the ancient Niccta, 
These have many towers, some of which f6rm an im¬ 
perfect square, open on the inside. Three triumphal 
spates have been incorporated into them. 

Trior to the reign of Trajan, Nicaea had attained'a 
consideiable degi*ee of ii^gnificence. We learn^ from 
Pliny, that a theatre, or gymnasium, had, in his dime, 
been begun at a great expence; but that it was incom¬ 
plete, and would require the emperor's assistance to 
hiush it. After Constantine had embraced Christianity, 
Nicaea became the apostolic see. That its walls alone 
exist, of all the spleijdid ediftces of its first masters^ 
strongly excites the idea of desolation. Modern lAidk 
is a wretched village, of long lanes and mud walls, ytith 
ruins of Greek churches, and even of mosques and 
baths of Turkish architecture, embosomed in graves of 
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ojiriw^ss-trees. The great mosque* -with its adjoining 
buifdings, exhibits a vast ruin in the centre of an area, 
now interspersed with plantations of tobacco and me¬ 
lons. Mr. Dallaway observed, in different parts, many 
interesting ftagmonts of ancient sculpture, and some re¬ 
mains of Greek inscitph'nns. 

Pursuing his journey iiom this place, and having 
gained the highest point of an adjacent mountain, sub¬ 
lime scenery was displayed in every distance, and the 
ateeps were covered with shrubs of da^k verdure, so 
compact as to have the richness of velvet, with bold 
craigs ot grey granite, in contrast. The Lahe Ascanivs, 
about nine miles in length, appeared beneath him. 

'I'hc road now extended through a wide and sterile 
plain, encompassed by mountains; and near the fool of 
MoutU Olympm, Mr. Dallaway entered the city of 
Pmsa or Surta, which has already been described, 
ffe thence passed over Mount Olympus to Apollonia. 
'riiis, though now a miserable village, was once a place 
of great importance. It is pleasantly situated on a 
rocky peninsula of the Lake ^ Apollonia, an irregular 
expanse of water, from fifteen to twenty miles in cir¬ 
cuit, but contains very few remains of antiquity, 

Mr. Dallaway had entered the piovince of Mysia', 
and ho proceeded, in a south-westerly direction, over 
a barren and unrelieved expanse of plain, towards Mag¬ 
nesia. At some distance on the right of the road, lay 
Pergdmvs, which is endeared to classic minds, as the 
placq where literature was preserved, by writing, from 
the um rtainty and fluctuation of oral tradition, and 
was committed to less perishable records; and wiiere 
such encouragement was extended to the fine arts, that 
it became the repository of all that was excellent in 
them. 

T’le origin of this city is referred, by tradition, to 
PefgamiMe, the son of Pyrrhus, who gave to it his own 
name. About the same time Esculapius, the founder 
of the medical science, passed over from Epidaurus, in 
Peloj^nnesns, with a second colony of Greeks, who be- 
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came more famoiis than their predecessor** A temple 
erected to JSsculapius» remained in splendour until after 
the establishment of Christianity. 

It docs not appear that, prior to the time of Lysims' 
machus, Pergamus was any thing more than a strong 
hold; but, when that general had resolved to fix here 
bis palace and bis court, a city so called from the far> 
famed Acropolis of ancient Troy, and resembling it in 
situation, soon rose under his auspices. The wealth' 
acquired in Persian victories was employed for its 
splendour, and, in a few years, it exhibited a magnifi> 
ccnce which rivalled the gradual prosperity of other 
cfti^ that originated from the same founder. 

Subseqently to this, Eumcnes rendered it the resort of 
the ablest artists, and the most enlightened philoso* 
phers; and, in a library which he hero lived to complete, 
were deposited the choicest specimens of every liberal 
art, and an important store of ancient learning. 

The Roman republic despoiled Pergamus of its orna" 
ments. Nor was it restored to a style qf grandeur in any 
degree to be compared with that which it had previously 
boasted, till Aiigustiis had gaified the peaceful possession 
of the world. Even during his life, the statesof AsiaMinor 
erected a temple, and appointed games to him, aS to a 
divinity. Ilis successors in the empire, continued to 
patronize this city; and two other temples were "dedi¬ 
cated, one to Trajan, and the other to Commodus. 
These were scarcely less splendid and s]>acious then 
those already sacred to Jupiter, Minerva, and iEsetdao 
pius. Rut they were all superseded by the prevailing 
progress of Christianity; and the angel of the Revela¬ 
tions, in an address more favourable than those to the 
other six churches, laments their heresy and fickleness. 

The mod(“rn city of Bergamo has nine mosques, to 
each of which a parochial district is attached. It oc¬ 
cupies an oblong circumference of three miles, at the 
foot of a considerable mountain, w ith a southern aspect, 
and has the advantage of two rivulets. Near the khan 
are the massive ruins of the church of Agios Theologos, 

' E 2 
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Oonjeotured to have been one of those which the emperor 
Theodositis caused to be erected. Its internal division, 
into aisles, was made by two rows of granite columns, 
the spoils of former temples, fragments of wluch 
abound. The altar has, on each side, a cupola, which 
linislies a room forty feet in diameter, and more than 
One hundred feet high. In the streets, and inserted into 
the walls of the houses, are innumerable pieces of bro¬ 
ken architecture. Mr. Dallaway was unable to .iscer- 
tain the exact site of any of the temples. 

The situation of ^agnma is at once singular and 
picturesque; upon a gradqal ascent, formed b y anj ic- 
eumiilation of earth, which, shelving from the steep, has 
Icit it entirely naked. It is called the city of Tantalus, 
and is now a large and populous place, with numerous 
minarets, all lofty, ‘and many of them picturesque. 
Near the road stands tlie ruined tower of a palace. 
But Magnesia has very few important vestiges of anti¬ 
quity; for nearly all the stones of the ancient edifices 
liave, at different periods, been rehewn and used in (he 
construction of modem buildings. Upon a cliff, in the 
centre of the town, are some ruinous embattled walls, 
the outworks of a fortress of singular strength, erected, 
during the thirteenth century, on the site of the ancient 
acropolis or citadel. 

A mountain, several miles in extent, intt'rvenes be¬ 
twixt Magnesia and Smyrna. On descending this, 
into the plain, Mr. Dallaway enjoyed a complete view 
Of the Bay of Smyrna, with the town upon a neck of 
lan«., stretching into it. The adjacent lands are richly 
cultivated with vineyards, and occupied with well-built 
-villages. The entrance into Smyrna is through spa¬ 
cious cemeteries, and luxuriant groves of cypress-trees. 

No city in Asia Minor has, through many ages, pre- 
s rved so flourishing a etate as this; yet it has not 
escajicd without a share ^f calamity. It has been 
bumi and pillaged by war, overthrown by eardi- 
qitakes, and is annually visited by the plague. 

Of the seven cities addressed by tne writer of the 
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Apocalypse, Smytna idono retains any comparison ^tfa 
its orignal magnillcetoce. Its temples ana public ecU* 
fices, are, indeed, now no more ; but its opvuence, ex* 
tent, and population are inereased. 

Qames were celebrated here every five years; and 
thig dty was embellished with the temples of Cybelc, of 
Jupiter, of Apollo, and of Didna. The latter yielded 
only to the temple of Ephesus in extent, but was simc> 
rior to it in elegance of architecture. Under the Ro» 
man auspices the librmcr'^ magnificence of Smyrna was 
exceeded; and tlie teihples of the emj^rors, in this 
place., were more spaeious and Ix^tiful than the tem* 
pies even at Ephesus and Pergamus. Strabo is difiuse 
in his commendation of Smyrna, and objects only to 
the deficiency of those public accommodations, which 
were always the first object of (he Roman architects, 
but which were entirely overlooked by their masters of 
the Grecian school. The population of this place, is 
computed to exceed a hundred thousand persons. 

Few of the Ionian cities have furnished more reliques 
of antiquity, or of greater interest than Smyrna; but 
^e convenience of transporting them to othet; countries, 
has nearly exhausted the mine. A few months be¬ 
fore Mr. Dallaivay was here, in sinking a well, the site 
of a temple was discovered, witli columns of porphyry 
and marble, and a statue of Paris, in an exquisite style 
of workmanship. 

Mr. Dallaway aso^ded the hill, 'called by die 
cients Mount Pagus^ fiit the purpose of surveying the 
extensive remains of ^fortreis, at the foot of which 
modem Smyrna has been built. This city, from demo¬ 
lition by war and earthquakes, has changed its site; it 
is now much nearer to the head of the bay than it was 
in ancient times. 

On the middle space of Mount Pagus are the ruins 
of a temple, the dimensions of which, within the walls, 
measure fifiy by twenty-seven. The stadiuiAi 
when taken to pieces to build a khan, was found to be 
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five hundred and forty feet long. The vaults for the 
wild beasts were then discoverable. There is a tra¬ 
dition that Saint Folycarp was here torn to pieces by 
ferocious aii tnals. 

From this spot is seen the whole town of Smyrna, 
the gulf quite to the sea, and the surrounding mountains. 
From the south side is a valley abounding m marshy 
shrubs, which conceal tlic rivulet of Meles for a con¬ 
siderable distance. 

The sireets of Smyrna are so narrow tliat, by the near 
approach of the tops of opposite'houses, Uiey almost ex¬ 
clude both light and air. Many of the houses belong¬ 
ing to European merchants are spacious and handsome: 
they arc situated in one of the streets which communi¬ 
cate with the port. Europeans enjoy here, unmolested 
freedom; and society is conducted upon a liberal plan. 
Many persons live with great hospitality, and even ele¬ 
gance. During the heat of summer, they retire from 
the city, to houses in the adjacent villages. 

After a week’s residence, Mr. Dftllaway left Smyrna. 
Skirting the hill above the Melcs, opposite to the castle, 
where the cultivation is, on every side, remai kable, he 
passed through a country of plains, abounding in bushes 
of pbylerea and dwarf-oak. He then ascended Mount 
Gaiesus, at a pass rugged and dangerous in every part. 
Descending into a spacious glade, on the side of a 
rivulet, he halted,^ and joined a caravan which was 
resting there from the heat. Under a hut built round 
thb trunk of a large plane-tre$, the travellers of which 
it was composed were stietched on mats,* sleeping or 
taking their refreshments, whilst their camels were dis¬ 
persed around. « 

In a few hours more, the plains of Ephesus opened 
in front, and Mr. Dallaway soon reached the banks of 
the Cgyr/cr, full and winding, but not clear. At a 
ruined bridge, a view, infinitely grand, extends from 
lin eminence, crowned with a single tower, and includes 
^ veliques of ancient Ephesus, around Mount Prion, 
nadked by tlie serrated clifis of Mount Conresus; the 
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dilapidated mosque, village, and castle of Atasolui, 
standing on a bold fastness; and completing a pi o^pet t 
of superior interest. 

A description of Ephesus and Us vicinity. 

What 'Ephesus was, when it flourished the boast of 
Ionia, imagination must now supply; nor are even 
all the features of nature still the same as they anciently 
were. Those which are unaltered are on a magnifi¬ 
cent scale. The branch of the sea which formed the 
port^no longer exists. It has been succeeded by a vast 
morass of tall trees. The Cayster now flows tiuough 
sedges, and is scarcely visible; and whoever visits 
Ephesus, without previous information, could not sup- 
pCi^ the place ever to have had a free communication 
with the sea. 

This city was very early celebrated for its venera¬ 
ble structure, the temple of Dtana, one of the won¬ 
ders of the ancient woild. The rude object of 
primeval worship, was a block of beach or dm, carved 
into the similitude of a female: not what we should 
consider, that of Diana the elegant huntress, but an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, which we call the goddess of 
nature, with many breasts. The earliest temple was 
partially burned, by Herostratus, a philosopher, w*hu 
chose tW method to ensure to himself an immortal 
name, on the very night that Alexander the Great was 
bom; and two hundred and twenty years were spent 
in its restoration. The subsequent e^ce was in the 
Ionic style of architecture; and, lest so grand a strtic- 
ture should be endangered by earthquakes, a marshy 
site was selected for its foundations, which were laid 
on charred piles, and beds of wrool. It had a double 
row of columns, fifteen on each side; and was adorned 
with statues and paintings by the first artists of Greece. 
Its whole length was four hundred and twenty-fire 
feet, and its breadth two hundred and twenty-nine; 
and it had one hundred and twenty-seven columns, 
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the of each ctmsisting of 0 single block of Parian 
marble. * 

Tjmothvi the colleague of St. Paul, ivas the first 
hishop who established, at Ephesus, the Christian 
faith; and, umW the auspiees of Constantine 
Theodosius, new churches were erected, and the pagan 
temples viere despoiled of their ornaments, andaccomnib- 
dated to the Christian worship. An edict of the latter 
emperor, the object of which was the subversion of 
those magnificent piles, which had been consecrated to 
the heathen deities, was executed with the most labori¬ 
ous destruction; and, indeed, thejruin of the grandest 
structures of antiquity originated in the ze^ of the 
caily Christians. 

Circumstances, not to be attributed to any single 
cause, but to those periods of growth and decay, which 
await cities as well as men, involved Ephesus in uni- 
\ ersal depopulation, even before the Greek empire was 
extinct. The Carian princes founded a citadel and 
town, now called AiMofuk, about two miles distant, 
and removed, from Ephesus, all the materials that 
were requisite for the purpose, so that the ancient city 
Was totally deserted; ana the site is now only distin¬ 
guishable by numerous and confused heaps of ruins, 
and disjointed fragments of architecture. 

Mr. Delia way carefully examined these, and, among 
other remains, saw the substructions and range of 
vaidts which once coi^miinicatcd with the harbour as 
warehous^, and formed one side of an ample street. 
Keihr was the stadium, or race-course, partly 

ra^d On vaults, to render it level with the slope of 
the bill. The^gate of the left wing is of white marble, 
and nearly entire: but it has evidently been made up 
of i^agments in a later age. There are remains of 
Gre^ inscriptions, but at too great a distance to 
be l^ble. Many of the blocks of marble are several 
t^ns* in weight. Mr. Dallawjay saw the founda- 
t^ns of a sumptuous arcade, part of a fetaiple; and was 
a^^ to trace, to a great extent, the bases of dte 
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columns. There Vere many other remsuns, which> to 
an antiquary, would be highly interesting; and, close 
to the brii^ of the present morass, upon a rising 
ground, are walls of brick, faced wi^ large slabs of 
marble, and of sufficient extent to have encouraged many 
travellers, in a conjecture that this structure must have 
been tlie far-famed temple of Diana. Every circum¬ 
stance of description, which we know, accords with 
this spot, except the distance from the city wall. 
Amongst the fallen masonry are several broken shafts 
of porphyry columns, each twelve feet long, and four 
in diameter. 

Mr. Dallaway pursued a narrow track, up the side 
of the truly-picturcsque Corrcbus, and observed the 
out-woiks of the ancient city; and, soon afterwards, 
reached Aiasolukf encircled by die range of Factyas, and 
cxhibitmg, in its castle and mosque, the ruins of a more 
modern era. Aiasoluk was an inconsiderable place, 
in the early days of Christianity, and one common de¬ 
molition has now overwhelmed the parent city and its 
temporary rival. 

He next rode to the caves and marble quarries 
on the east side of Mount Prion. These, in general, 
are large incisions into the rocks. One of the 
caverns is as extensive as some of those in Derby¬ 
shire, but not so deep; the leoj^ 1 b a hundred yards, 
and the height about as many met. There are extant 
many curious traditions respecting them. 

During a few nights that Mr. Dallaway passed at 
Aiasoluk, he was iSsturbed by the incessant cries of 
jackals; the most distressing imaginable. These ani¬ 
mals collect in packs, among the ruins of Ephesus. 
Satisfactory proof h.is boon adduced that the mxes of 
Samson were jackals; and that the word ought to be 
so translated, whenever it occurs in scripture. 

4 

From Aiasoli;(k, Mr. Dallaway proceeded, in a soutli- 
erly direction, to Miletus, anciently a magnificent ,oity, 
and remarkable as having been the scene of mapy im- 

£ 8 
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fifty yards, and completes a fortification, rendci ed im> 
pregnable by nature, <which will account for a ten 
years* siege, and the superlative epithet of walls con¬ 
structed by the gods themselves. 

For several lioirs, Mr. Dallaway traced, with the 
utmost attention, the cot-rso of the Scaniander, from 
the cold or second source, ta-ough the nioiass, whele, 
ft>r some miles, it is hidden, till he leaclud the new 
canal, and saw plainly the ancient bed. 1 he banks of 
tins river, where they arc exposed, are verdant and 
beautiful, and watered to the brink. 

' From an eminence near the south-western extremity 
of the coast, he looked over the plain, tlic whole s«;ope 
of which he coniinajided. Its broadest diameter, he 
says, may bo five or six, and it^^ longest twelve miles. 
It is naturally verdant iind fertile^ and is now in a state 
of cultivation, except near the maish. Ilomei gives 
frequent evidence ot his having peisonally vuited and 
examined this celcbiated spot, of which he sometimes 
enters into* minute descriptions. The rivers are par¬ 
ticularly characterised, binioeis has broad sands, with 
a sudden and rapid cunent. Scainandor is transpa¬ 
rent, and regularly full, within a narrow channel; and 
so they continue till their junction, at a little distance 
from tho sea. 

After the completion of his survey of the Tn^td, 
Mr. Dallaway cmbaiked tor the island of Temdost 
whence he shortly afterwards returned to Constunti- 
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tlie road, towards Betlis and Sert, was said to i]^c in¬ 
fested with banditti,, it was requisite to take with them 
several servants. They mounted tlieir horses in the 
afternoon of the 2?d, and commenced their journey, by' 
proceeding over ti hills beyond the city. At the fifth 
mile they descended tinti' a hollow, which had a fine 
plain on the left hand, and a range of lofty mountains 
on the right as uell as in front. They continued their 
journey among the njountains, and forded many rapul 
streams, until midnight, when they discovered, by the 
position of tlie stars, that they had lost their way. 
The cold was intense, and the ground was damp and 
marshy. Notwithstanding this, and their fear of rob¬ 
bers, tlicy were compelled to lie down on tlie wet 
grass. At sun-rise, they found themselves close to the 
source of a river, which they afterwards discovered to 
be the Araacs They then travelled, almost due south, 
down a fertile but uncultiv ated valley, and along the 
left bank of the river; which was covered with wil¬ 
lows and tufts of woods, the resort of lions, tigers, 
and wild boars. 

On the ensuing day they arrived at a large village 
called Gimis or Khinsis, the houses of which aie built 
in every w ay similar to those described by Xenojilioii. 
The who had never before seen an I'uro- 

pean, appeared to view the travellers with the utmost 
astonishment. 'J'hey were Armenians, and seemed to 
be very poor. Their church was surrounded by many 
^uncouth iomb-stones, bearing the shapes of horses, 
dej^nts. md cows* 

The travellers next halted at an encampment of 
wandering Kurds, pitched on the banks of a rivulet. 
They alighted at the tent of the chief, who gave them 
A cordial reception, and who, instead of being an im- 
civiliSed barbarian, as they had expected to find him, 
was smooth and polished in his manners, lie beckon¬ 
ed them to sit down; and ordered coftbe to be served, 
tutd dinner to be prepared. His tent was about fifty 
'diet in ,^gth| and thirty in breadth, formed of coarse 
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woollen' cloth, and supported by nine small poles. 
The walls were made with cane bound together by twist* 
ed purple silk, and were about foiur'feet high. One end 
was allotted to his women, and the other to the chief, who 
sat on a silken cushion, having, on each side, long,felts 
spread for the" accommodation of the visitors. Soon 
after they were seated, the chief addi^sed the Tatar, 
or Mahometan servant who accompanied them, desir¬ 
ing to know what sort of a place England was; as he 
had heard that the people were wise, and made excellent 
cloth and pistols. The Tartar, with much gravity* 
ass^ured him that England was a city two hundred 
hours in circumference, cojnplctely filled with eme¬ 
ralds, rubies, and all sorts of rich merchandise; an ac¬ 
count which seemed to excite the surprise of the Kurd* 

' although he did not express a doubt of the 'I'atar’s, 
veracity, lie then ordered his horses to be brought 
out for the strangers to look at; and the whole 
party afterwards sat down to a dinner, consisting of a, 
large dish of meat, two plates of cheese, two bowls of 
sour milk, and an abundance of good bread, served up 
on a large piece of leather instead of a table-cloth. / 

On leaving this encampment, Captain Kinneir dnd. 
his party ascended a range of hills south of the tents; ’ 
after which they again descended into the plain. ‘ The 
rdads, generally speaking, were good { and the country 
was, for the most part, fertile, covered with fine verdure*, 
and with great quantities of wild asparagus. The. 
inhabitants of the villa^s appeared to be a rude anft 
inhospitable raCe. At some distance beyond this the 
travellers had a delightful ride along the margin of the 
lake of Fan, and within about half a mile of.thC shore;, 
the mountains descending, in a gentle slope, towards' 
the water. The day was calni and excessively hot» 
The lake, which is near thirty miles in circumference,. 
resembled an immense mirror, reflecting the -mountahir' 
on both sides. Captain Kinneir perceived the city of 
Van on the opposite shore: it .was due east, apft np*, 
peared to be twenty-five or tliirty miles distant. 
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The travellers arrived at BetUi, on the Sd of July. 
This is a city in Kurdistan, in the heart of the mountains 
of Haterash, and on the banks of two small rivers 
which flow into the Tigris. In form it resembles a 
crab, of which the ..a«tlp, a fine old building, is die 
body, and the ra\incs, whl-’h branch out m many dif¬ 
ferent directions, represent tlie arms. 'J'hc city is m 
ancient, that, according to the tradition of the inhabi¬ 
tants, it was founded a few years after the flood, by a 
direct descendant of Noah. The houses, which arc ad¬ 
mirably built of hewn stone, are flat-roofed, and, for the 
-most part, surrounded with gardens of apple, pear, 
plum, walnut, and cherry-trees. The streets, being in 
general sijeep, are ditflcult of access, and each house 
seems of itself a petty fortress. Many of the houses 
have large windows, with pointed arches; and the cas¬ 
tle, which is partly inhabited and partly in ruins, seems 
to be a very ancient structure. It stands upon an in- 
sulated and perpendicular rock, which rises abruptly 
<h)ra a hollow in the midst of the city. The walls are 
constructed of the same kind of stone as the houses, and 
the ramparts arc nearly a hundred feet in height. 'I’liis 
city contains thirty mosques, eight churches, four 1mm- 
mums or baths, and several khans; and the population 
ti^ Said to amount to twelve thousand persons, of which 
one half are Mahometans, and the remainder arc Chris¬ 
tians of the Armenian persuasion. The rivers are 
crossed by upwards of twenty bridges, each of one arch, 
hud built of s|one. The bazars are well supplied with 
fruit and provisions; but most other articles, such as 
doth, h^dware, &c. are excessively dear. Meichants 
aqfhnetinies venture to bring goods to Betlis, in well- 
armed caravans; but the state of the country is such, 
diat they are in incessant dread of being plundered ami 
pat to death hy robbers. 

Apples, pears, plums, and walnuts, come to perfection 
,'at Betlis; and the vineyards of a vUlage six miles east 
toWh, produce excellent win^ but the lands are 
principally used fgr p&stnre. The gardens are watered 
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by small aqueducts or canals, from the rivers, and 
mountains. 

On the morning of the 7th, the travellers set out for 
Sort. They entered one of the many ravines in which 
the Betlis is situated; the houses being almost hidden 
'from the \ leiv by the luxuriant foliage of the trees. At 
the end of the first mile they quitted the suburbs; and, 
crossing the river, continued to travel on its Icil bank, 
over rough and stony ground. A varied but moiinttin- 
ous country continued all tlie way to Seri. This place, 
both from its name and position, as well as from the 
tradition of its inhabitants, appears to represent the 
anticnl Tigranocerfas, mentioned by Plutaieh in In's 
life of Lucullus. It is now a cababan, or large village^ 
and IS situated in a small plain surrounded by lolly 
mountains. It contains three small mosques, a college, 
and an Armenian church; and the inhabitants, who 
are thr€*e thousand in number, are pajtly Mahometans 
and partly Christians, of the Armenian, Chaldean, and 
Nes»torian seels. The houses ai c so constructed, that 
the apartments are arched, and each house has a hall 
oj)en at one end for the reception of visitors, and a flat 
roof where the inhabitants sleep in summer. There are 
no remains of antiquity, nor indeed can any such be cx* 
pect(‘d in a country wlierc the buildings are seldom 
composofi of durable materials. 

I'hc adjacent country is, cwnparatively speaking, in 
an iinprovi'U state of culture; and the people were, at 
this time, busily employed in collecting the harvest. 
All the produce of the land belongs to the chief, 'and is 
retailed, by him, to Ins followers, whose labour hd 
commands, and who look up to him for protection and 
supports 

From Sort, which they left on the l^tli, the course of the 
travellers lay in a south-westerly direction, towawls Mer* 
din. Before night they arrived at a place called Ooikuf 
consisting of a large castle, situated^n an emioende, 
and surrounded by mudhwts. The moon shone brightly, 
and the long figures of the Kurds, dressed in white from 
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}iead to footi were &cen gliding along the battlements. 
On the travellers knocking at the gate, it was opened 
by five or SIX persons, who introduced them into a kind 
of outer court. Here a parley was held with the chief, 
. who spoke to tliem from the top of the great tower; 
and, by his orders, they were conducted to the roof of 
, tlie gate, where they slept soundly until morning. 

In their progress from this place, they followed 
a path which led through an undulating country, that 
produced excellent croj)s of wheat and barley; and w'as 
. bounded, towards the left, by a lofty chain of moun¬ 
tains. On the ensuing, day diey forded a'branch of the 
Tigris, about sixty, yards wide, but very shallow. ' 

Not long afterwards they arrived at a spot where 
several families of Kurds resided, in caves cut out of 
the sides of tJio mountains. They then entered the 
Plain of Diarbckr, w’hich was covered with luxuriant 
crops of wheat and barley. 'This noble plain, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty yards in extent, lias a soil capable of 
yielding two crops in the year, , 

The travellers now bent their course nearly south- 
W'ard, through valleys and defiles of the mountains, 
where they were in momentary dread of being assassi¬ 
nated, either by banditti, or by tlieir own treacherous 
guards,, At length they joyfully entered the gates of 
Alerdin, at four o’clock in the afternoon of the 17 rf>, 
and took up their abode wdtli the archbishop, who gave 
them a kind and most hospitable reception. The terr 
race of bia house commanded an extensive view of the 
va^,. of Afcsopotamia, once crowded with cities 
-atid Village's, but now a dreary waste, abandoned to the 
wandering Arabs. 

: Merdin^ the old Roman position of Marde, is situ¬ 
ated on tlie southern side of a steep and rocky moun¬ 
tain, the summit of which is crowned with a citadel now 
in ruins. town is surrounded by a stone wall, 

ipjlies %nd a half in circuit. The houses, for 
those^bf s^urktsh town, ore well 'built, and most of 
them axQ vety ancient. The inhabitants are Turks, 
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Arabs, Chaldeans, Nestonans, Catholics, Armenians, 
and Jews. There are also, as Captain Kinneir was in* 
formed, about a hundred families of Guebres, or 
worshippers of fire, who hold their mysteries a profound 
seeret, and exppsc their dead oil the top of a tower, to 
be torn in pieces by vultures. * 

Captain Kinneir was advised to wait, at Merdin, for a 
caravan, as the passage of the desert between Nisibin 
and Mosul, was attciuli'd w'ith much danger, in consc- 
<iuence of the dejiredalions of a people called Zezidccs, 
who arc said to ivorsliip, or rather to deprecate the 
devil. This people, who are very numerous, have, 
withiit a feiv years, attained so mucli power, as to 
threaten all the adjacent territory with subjection. 
They dwell in villages, or rather in caverns, excavated 
in the sides of the mountains, and wage incessant war* 
fare against the Mahonictaus. 

Captain Kinneir could learn but little concern¬ 
ing their customs and religious rites. lie, how¬ 
ever, ascertained that they are diviiled into tribes or 
families, governed by sheiks; and that they are firmly 
united in one common bond of union, for the preserva¬ 
tion of their liberty and independence. In the side of 
a great mountain, called Abdul Azeez, thirty hours 
distant from Merdin, is a fleep cavern, where, on a cer¬ 
tain day in the year, this people make otFcrings to 
the devil, by throwing jewels, or pieces of gold and sil- 
vei into the abyss, which is said to be so deep that no 
line ever reached the bottom, and which, as they sup¬ 
pose, leads to the infernal regions. They dress in the 
same manner as the ^J'urks, and are armed with 
lances, swords, and pistols. Their horses are excellent, 
and Capable of great exertion; and, in their plundering 
expeditions, they either murder those whom they attack, 
or .strip them of the whole of their property, and leave- 
them to perish in the desert. 

Notwithstanding the danger of i^hiclt they had beep 
warned, Captain Kinneir and his friend, being supplied 
with a strong guard, were resolved to proceed on t^icir 
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journey. Alounting tlieir horseis about mid-day of tbe 
19tht ^ey descend^ the Merdih%iountains, by a rough 
and stony road, upwards of two miles in length. At 
the foot of the hill stands a village called St. FMJ{fh, 
atvd so called, becausse it' is believed tjjat the prophet 
.Hijah took his ascent' to 1 ®aven from this spot. 

. At some distance ■ beyond it tliey arrived at the ruins 
oiJDara; and the first objects that attracted their at¬ 
tention, on entering the village, were an immense num¬ 
ber of catacombs, of different sizes and shapes, exca¬ 
vated into the face of a mountain. The slope of the 
mountain, for nearly a quarter of a milcj «as covered 
with them. Gaptaih Kinneir entered a small opening, 
where tlie rock, on three sides, was smoothly cut to the 
height of thirty or forty feet. Here he saw numerous 
catacombs, some of them twenty feet above the level 
of the ground; and two with Greek inscriptions, but so 
much obliterated, that he could neither decipher nor 
copy them. At the further end was a noble cave, the 
tomb, no doubt, of some distinguished personage. It 
was eighty feet in length, and forty in breadth; had a 
polished surface on all sides; and was connected, by sub¬ 
terraneous passages, with the adjoining catacombs. It 
appears to have been lighted from above by a lofty 
dome. A sort of platform, or gallery, supported by an 
arcade of twelve arches, embraced its lltree sides; while, 
on the fourth, it was entered by a handsome semicir¬ 
cular arch, beautifully ornamented. 

On Quittirtg the catacombs the travellers proceeded to 
vjisit tne ruins of Dara, once the bulwark of the oast, 
^he foundation of the walls and towers, built of large 
>|iewn stones, may be traced across the valley, and over 
liejreral low rocky bills; and their circuit appeared to 
b0 nearly two miles and a half. A small stream, 
whiwh flows through the middle of the place, had in¬ 
duced. smterhl Kurdish and Armenian families to fix 
residence aimid^t the ruins.' Besides the walls and 
WweMjVthe remains of many buildhigs attest the former 
H^^ndcur.of D4ra. In the centre'of the place ^fe the 
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nuns of a palace <Xf cjlraireli* one hundred j^cea in 
length, and sixty in breadth. The ibundatioiui consist 
of a prodigious number of subterraneous vaulted cham-* 
bers, entered by a narrow passage, forty paces in length. 
The ground is covered with broken columns and capi- 
tah, all of which appear to have been obtained from the 
adjoining quarries. 

The rums of Darn have a fine appearance, when 
viewed fiom the plain of Mesopotamia; hut the situa¬ 
tion possesses no advantage, except an abundant supply 
of water. A great number of stprks have taken pos¬ 
session of the more elevated parts of the w'alls. The 
traveJlcis slept on the top of the cottage of a Ncstorian 
pne->t; and, at sun-rise oa the morning of the ^Oth, they 
set out for ATuiim, where they arrived the same day. ■ 
This IS a miseiable village, built amidst the rums of the 
mcient city oi Nisibii, famous in the histoiy of the 
wars^ of the Romans against the Persians. The lemains 
of several ancient buildings are yet to be seen. 

Between Nisibin and Mosul the travellers experienced 
many dangers from the predatoiy disposition of the in¬ 
habitants. The heat adso was so intense, and the 
fatigues of the journey were so great, thatM. Chava’sse, 
who had been taken ill at Merdin, bank rapidly under 
them. 

f Moiul IS a populous town near the hanks of the 
It contains ni.any handsome buildings, exclu:« 
sive oi the baths, mosques, and minarets, which are all 
of hewn stone. The ba.sar is large and well supplied, 
and most of the articles, except clothing, are sold at 
> cry moderate prices. Various manufactories are clit- 
ned on here, and in some of them the iphabitants excel 
even Europemis. Their saddles and trappings 4*1^ 
horses, in particular, are very elegant. Theiv also make 
carpets of silk, embroidered with flowers and trimmings 
of varioua kinds, for the dress both of men and women;. 

V. and their mapuflictones of coppefT and iron atn very 
numerous. The town is surrouni^ "bjf a strong 
lofly wall, built with hewTi stoiiy^ The space the 

’ r 
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wall IS not entirely oecnpied with houses, many places 
being eovered with vvons; ^hidh proves that it has 
fortnerly been much more populous than it is at pre« 
sent. Thcfte^imns extend to a gie^t dutance on the 
banlcs of the nvci. They are supposed to be the re- 
manis of the ancient Nineveh; and the inhabitants 
show an artificial tumulus of eaith, which they believe 
to haX e been the tomb of the prophet Jonah. 

Captain Kinneii had a raft built at Mosul, for the 
purpose of conveying Mr* Chava&sc, with as little 
I itigue as possible, to Bagdad; and, m tlie ev tning of 
tlie 8th of August, they embarked. The lafV was 
about twenty feet m length and fourteen in bieadth, 
and was constructed of leeds and planks bound closely 
togethei, and supported on inflated shcep>skins. A 
sl<ed or hous^ formed of lattice-woik, ahd covered with 
Uuok felts, stood m the middle; and in this two couches 
were placed for the accommodation of the r'aptam and 
his fiicnd. Small openings or windows, which had 
been made to admit a thorough ilraught of air, rendered 
It cool and refreshing. At seven in the evening they 
pushed from the shoie; and, duected by two paddle!>, 
they dropped down the stieam, at the rate of about four 
rules and a half an hour. 

The banks of the river, for about two hundred yauK 
ftom the water, on each side, were covered wuh g mh ni 
of willows and cucumbers, where temporary habitation-s 
had been pitched for the gardeners; but all beyond tins 
distance was a sandy and uncultivated waste. \[uch ot 
the coun^ y through which they afierwards passed w as 
dfvort, as fkr as the eye could reach; but, in some 
places, Weie seen the remains of ancient ediflues. 

S Before thcii arnval at Bagdad, Captain Kinncir had 
to lament the death of his friend, who sank exhausted 
on his couch, and, at midmgbt of the 10th of August, 
expired without pam and witiiout a stiugglc. 

At^^ve in the morning of the 13tli he .reached the 
vni9g|^f fiom which, tfaraugh almost the 

wbolel^ainder or th^ way to Baj^d, botli the banks 




waste; but it £re«sed the of many canalsf 
now dry |ind neglecjte^ which indicatq* that it must 
formerly have been m A state of cultivation. It is 
cUo strewed witli broken biicks, and t^th other build- 
inj^ materials, the lemaius of ancient towns and villages. 
The only inhabitants art a few Aiabs^ 

The present ruins of Babylon consist of mounds of 
earth, formed by the decomposition of sun-burnt bricks, 
of which the city was chiefly bdilt. 

These mounds are channelled and* furrow ed by tlic 
weather; and their surface is strewed with piece, of 
brick, pottery, and bitumen or mineral pitch. The whole 
aiea of the remains, on the eastern side of the river, 
. measures about two miles and a quaiter in breadth, 
fioin east to west, and somewhat more than two miles 
and a half from north to south; and, if some land, ap¬ 
parently gained from the river since the existence of 
Babylon as a city, be added to its width, th}« aiea will 
form nearly a square. Some of the most impoitant 
buddings have been constructed of furnace-burnt bi icks, 
cemented \vithliuic-mortar,which,at this day, is extreme¬ 
ly Hard and solid. In several paits the mounds haic 
been peifoiated to a great depth, for the pnrposi' of ob- 
taming bucks, to be used in modern buddings. Man)' 
of tliesc have insciiptions stamped upon them, and ap¬ 
pear to have been embedded in bitumen. Innumera¬ 


ble fragments of pottery, brick, bitumen, pebble*., urri- 
fled brick or scoria; and even shells, bits of glass, and 
mntb^trof-p^r), are found among the ruins. 

Onejbf he masses of ruins is eteten hundred yards in 





the level of the plain; and at some distance north 
■kf it is another grand fn«»s> Every vestige that is disco¬ 
verable in the latter, indicates it to have been composed 
oftbuildinj^ au|ierior to the rest. The bricks are all of 
thq finest ^eruption; but the operation of extracting 

buildings, has caused great confusion, 
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The workmen ha-tfeyiBreed into the mound in every di¬ 
rection ; have hoiked out dee^ ravines and pits, and, 
in so doing, have thrown up the rubbish in heaps on 
the suiface* In several places* they have bored into 
the solid mass, and have formed winding caverns and 
subterraneous passages, which, being left without ade-*" 
quate support, have, in some instances, fallen in ami 
buried the workmen. In addition to the substances 
generally strewed on the surfax^S of the mounds, there 
aie here found fragments of alabaster vessels, pieces of 
fine earthenware, marble, and great numbers of var¬ 
nish^ tiles, the glaring and ^colouring of which are 
surjirisingly fresh. Mr. Rich, the British resident at 
Bagdad, who very accurately examined these ruins, 
found, in one of the hollows of this mound, a sepulchral 
urn of e.^rtlionware; and, near it, some huipan bones, 
which foil into powder on' being touched. He al&n 
discovered a rudely-formed colossal figure of a lion, 
rut out of coarse granite. 

About two hundred yards north of the mound »*. a 
ravine or hollow in the ruins, which has been formed in 
digging for bncks; and, a little to the westward of the 
lavine, is a conspicuous object, which is called, by the 
natives, “ the palace.” Several portions of walls and 
piers of this building, are here to be seen, constructed 
of fine burnt b!rick, and not obstructed by rubbish. In 
some parts of it, Mr. Rich imagined that he cotdd traiie 
the eneots of an earthquake. 

Previously to the estaminatlon of these nuns by Mr. 
Rich, the most northern of the mounds had ustfally 
been considered as the remains of the fo»et of 
or of Belut, as it is called by the Grecian histotiana. 
It is of oblong shape, and irregular in its height and w 
the length or its sides. Its longest side measures 
about two hundred and twenw yards, attd its loftiest 
elevation is one hundred and ftwiljr-oiie’leefc. Near the 
summit appears a low wall, built pf unburot bricky 
mmad up with choppy straw or reeds, and c^^nted 
with clay-mortar of great diicktiessi and the soOth- 
Vest angle is crowned with something like a turret. 
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All the stde« are worn, % the raiAa^ into furrows> some 
ofvrhieh are of great depth* Th$ summit is covered 
• with heaps of rubbish, among which whole bricks, with 
inscriptions upo^' them, arc frequently dug up. 

These are the remains of Babylon, on tine eastern side 
of the Euphrates. Mr. Rich states that the tract' of 
ground on the western side, is flat, and intersected by 
panals, and contains no vestiges of ancient buildings, 
except two small mounds, which do not exceed one 
hundred yards in extent* But, on the same side of 
vthe river, and at tlie distance of about six miles south¬ 
west fhrni Hillah, he visited a ruin, by far the ^most 
stupendous of all that had apjfertained to Babylon. It 
is called, by the Arabs, Birs I/emroud, and by the 
Jews, Nebuchadnezzar's prison. At a distance it has 
the appearance of a circular hill, crowned by a ton er; 
and it has a high ridge, extending sdong its ^t. The 
whole circumference of ihe mound is seven hundred 
and sixty-two yards; from its summit issues a solid 
pile of brick-work, thirty-seven feet high "and twenty- 
eight broad, diimnisliing, in thickness, towards the 
the Ltop, and penetrating, in a sloping direction, down¬ 
ward, through the mound. The.masonry of this ruin 
was superior to any thing of the kind that Mr. Rich had 
ever seen. When perfect, the edifice appears to have 
been a solid pile, compost, in the interior, of uiiburnt 
bricka, and perhaps of e^th or rubbish. It was con¬ 
structed in reccing stages, and was faced with burnt 
whicA,bad inscriptions up^n them; and it ap- 
jto navt been reduced by violence to its present 
»Condition. The upper stories have been forcibly 

down; and fire has evidently been employed as 
)^''m$miment of destruction, though it is not easy'to 
either lor what purpose or' in what manner. The 
whole mound has been surrounded by a four-sided 
enctosure. 

Rich, a minute examiqation, la inclined to 
belike am the remahis of the tower of Babel, 

''He is also of opinion that the ruins of 
Illation, in their present state, perfectly accord with* 
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AKA niA. 

Arabia is> a peninsula of great extent, it iii hounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean Irica and Syria; on 
the nest by the Hed Sea; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean; and on the cast by the Peisiau Gulf and 
Persia. /1& ancient division n as into three legions of 
Arabia Peti^ea, Arabia J)e<^erta,'and Aiabia Felix. 

Of these, Arabia Petriva lies towaids the noith-ncst. 
One part of it was inhabited by the Edomite'^, and 
anothei part by the AmalekiUs; and a considerable 
district of it constituted the Desert of Paran. In 
Arabia Pelriea arc the two mountains of Sinai and 
Horeb, so well known by the events which are recorded 
in the Old Testament. Here it was that Mo&es received 
the law and promulgated it to the Israelites; and in 
this part of Arabia was the wildei ness in whit h that 
people so long wandered before they weic permitted 
to leach the promised land. With the cxccjition of 
some fertile spots, and a few tracts which arc capable 
of yielding pasture for docks and cattle, it is, ut this 
day, a barren, rocky, and desolate region. Nearly the 
same character may be applied to Arabia Desetta^ 
which lies south of Syria, and cast of Arabia Petraea 
and the L.:4 Sea. Arabia Felix, or “ Aiahia the 
Happy,” has its appellation, not so much from its soil 
being peculiarly rich, in comparison with that of coun¬ 
tries m more favoured climates, as from its contiast 
witli the barrenness of the imraediately-adjacenl dis¬ 
tricts. extends from Arabia Dcserta, southward, to 
the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf; and some 
commeiitators on the Old Testament assert, that it was 
from this coimtry the queen of Sheba went to visit the 



*^court of Solomon; b^t the place of her residence i» 
not now- known. 

Arabia at present, divided into five governments, 
of which those of Yemen and Ilejaz arc the print i)wl. 
Yemen extends along the coast of the lied Sea, fn>m 
^ tJie Straits of Babelm^andel to Ca|)e Tlasalgat; and, fi oni 
a Very remote period, has been i.imous for the fer»^iluv 
of Its sojJ and the value of its natural produefiottv. Its 
principal cities arc Moeha, Aden, and Sanaa, llejir. 
IS north of V'emen, and has, for the most part, a stnl 
so parched and barren as to aflbrd neither water, nor 
fruit, nor harvests. The two principal towns aie 
Afeoca and Medina. 

As a considerable part of this eeuntry lies witliiu 
the rei»ion of tlie torrid /one, its climate is inteiwrl;^ 
hot. But, except duiing the laiuy season, ir is said to 
enjoy a pure atinosphcie and a serene sky. It has lint 
few rivers, and none of them are navigable. 

Ill tlie most fci tile districts are grown rice, wheat, bat* 
Jey, maize, a kind of niiUet called dun a, beans, tobac¬ 
co, cottoi^garden vegetables of numerous kinds, herb^. 
and flowers. In Yemen thcic is a distiiet about fifiv 
leagues in length, and twenty leagues broad, which 
yi( ids an abundance of coffee, and frankincense, myrrh, 
manna, and other valuable gums; besides fiuit of 
various kinds, honey, w.ax, and otlier v.sefiil ptodm- 
iwns. On the plains of Arabia Petrmagiow aea<i.i* 
trees, which yiiOd in abundance, thp ai tide that is sold 
in our shops under the name of gum arabic, Tlie 
animals produced in these eoui^ries aie chiefly liorse,s, 
oxen, faliccp, mules, goats, hogs and camels. Nothmg 
can exceed the care that is taken by the Arabians m 
breeding and in training their horses. 'J’he pedigree nft 
these animals is recorded with the utmost attentimi, 
and, in many rases, is traced as far back as a thousand 
years. The Arabs aie much addicted tp falsehood; 
but this is a subject of so much importance, that upon 
it they have scarcely ever been known to prevaricate. 

IP 3 
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A horse of high birth is sometimes sold at the price of 
eight hundred or a thousand crowns. 

Domestic poultry, of various kinds, are common in 
all the towns and villages of Arabia. On the coasts of 
the Red Sea are found numerous kinds of sea-fowls; 
and the deserts of the interior are frequented bv 
ostiichej. 

Little is known concerning ♦he mineral productions 
of Arabia. In the province of Yemen there are some 
lead* mines and a few iron-mines. A kind of agates call¬ 
ed Mocha-stones, cornehnns, onyxes and sardonyxt s ore 
fo’iiid in the same province; and rock-salt and alabas¬ 
ter are known to be productions of this country. 

’i'lie goi'ernmcvi of Arabia is divided among nu¬ 
merous imans and sheiks. I’hc title of iman, or 
*■ \iCiir,” that is, a representative of !Mahomet, is ectle- 
rtiastical. The inferior governments are conducuelby 
shc.ko. This is a term which signilies “ old men 
and U larely blended with the cccJe«.iastical ebaraaer. 
The govoriirntnf of Yomon is hcitditaiy, and ihe nnan 
is an independent prince, who acknouledget^o supe¬ 
rior, either in spiritual or in temporal afFaiis.^lIe c.in- 
not, however, be considered dc'spotic, for he has not 
the power of life and death. If any ot his subjects aic 
actuicd of a ciime, they must be tru d bcfoie a supiejne 
tribunal, consi'<ting of scseral cadis oi judges, of which 
the 3man is only the piesident. 'Ihe govcinois oi !•«- 
ti'icts aic called doli^. 

Before the discovery of a passage, round tl.o (\ipe 
of Good Hope to Iniba, the commerce of Arabia was 
of great importance; for its ports then facilitated a 
' cornmunicati^ between the eastern and western woild. 
'The productions of the east wore thence trdiwferrod 
across the Red Sea, and, by ciravans, through Af^-tca, 
10 the recast of the Mediterra.iean; but now thej ajc 
shipped difcc^y fT^dm the ports of India. 

The of Arabia are cim fly MaJiometans; 

|:ut among them are some Jews and Christians- Thfy 
ire, for the rAost part, low of stature; have slender 
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’ bodiCb, swarthy complexJOJW, and dark-brown or black 
hair. Several tribes of Arabs unite in clans, and lead 
a wandering life. Some, as tlve BedomnSt subsist al¬ 
most wliolly by plunder. Others posscsss extensive 
flocks and hcrits, which they di ive about, from place 
^tp place, for the purpose of water and pasturage. '1 hey 
tAe tlieir houses or huts to pieces; and, with then- 
domestic utensils, convey them, from place to place, 
on the backs of camels, livery clan or family has a 
bpccies of domestic government, which is periectly in¬ 
dependent, and somewhat resembles that of the ancient 
patriarchs. 

In the towiLS the principal Jwvsex art* built of stom*, 
and* have flat terracLMoofs; but tliose in the country, 
occupied by the lower classes, are small, circular huts, 
foimod of the steins and branches of date-tret s, ami 
roofl’d with maU made of rushes. No person enters a 
house without having first put off his shoes. The 
men and women usually occupy ranges of apartments 
distinct from each other. 

The jli^ians luivc several modes of sitfin_«,-, but 
that wliWhcy chiefly adopt is with tlu'ir legs crossed 
beneath their body. I’lic liabits and amusemeuts of 
Mich as reside in towns, much resemble those of the r 
Tuiks. At thfir meals they squat thi'nisclves on the 
grouiiH; and, as they have no knives nor forks, thty 
Use tiu'ii finqiTs in tearing tlieir food tp pieces, and 
})uttiii'» it into their mouths. They eat considerable 
quantities of pillan, or boiled rice. I’hey bruise their 
!>iaiu with stones; and, in the deserts, they bake cakes 
on a plate or gridiron, upon wood-ashcs or dried 
camels' dung. 

Till' head-dicss of the Arab chiefs is said to consist 
of fifteen caps l;iid over one another: some of'Iintn, 
and others of cloth or cotton. The uppermost is 
richly cnibroidcred with gold; and, over tlic whole, 
they wrap a piece of muslin, ornamented at the ends 
witii silk or gold fringe. In the lower classes the 
men wear only two caps, with 9 sash bound round , 
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thpir head. Some of the Arabs wear drawers and a 
shirt; but most of them have only a piece of linen 
round their loins, a broad girdle, aim a piece of cloth 
upon their shoulders. In other respects they .ire 
naked. In the colder districts the people adopt a kind 
of clothing made sheep-skins. Persons of the mid¬ 
dle rank wear sandals instead of shoes. Drawers, ail 5 
a wide kind of shirt, constitu ^ ncailj the whole dicss of 
the women. Ihe latter, m several of the piovmccs, 
wear different kinds of ^cIls thej also weai ungson 
their fingers and arms, and m their noses and cats 
'ihey stain thru nails red, and their hands and fia of 
a brow nish y ellow, and tinge their eye-lashes and the 
circle of thur ejes black. 

Ah Bey, speaking of the inhabitants of Mecca and 
Its vicinity, states that the womiii thfie enjoy more 
Iibeity than those of any other Mahometan city that 
he had seen. Like ihe women m Egypt, tluycovii 
their facts with a piece of cloth, in which are workid 
two holes for the eyes, but these holes art so large 
that half the face, and, m some instances, dm whol< 
fhee IS exjmsed. They all wear a suit of clflR, made 
of blue and white stnjied linen, which they put on with 
much grate; but, when a sight of then face is obtain¬ 
ed, the illusion is soon dispelled, for they arc in gtiu- 
ral sallow and ugly. 'Ihfy cngiavt indelible inaiks 
upon their skm, and they stain then eye-li<ls bluk, 
their teeth yellow, and then lips, fiet, and hands of a 
red tile colour. Thew dress consists of an unmLnse 
pantaloon, which descends into then slippers, or half- 
boots. - These nm of yrllow Icathci, and the panta- 
of utriped cotton. The pooier sort wear boots 
01 blue cloth: and have a kind of shift, of ex>^raordi- 
oory and form. It is composed of* two square 
dome, each six feet long and five broad, which arc 
Jliuted at the upper part, except an opening m the 
middle, through which they pass their head. The 
aides remam open from top to bottom, 

Thf^stume of the men at Mecca, particularly of 
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” 'the merchants ai^ men of rank, Is composed of an ex¬ 
terior caftan, or tobe, girded with a belt; a ^irt, 
drawers, and slippers. The common people have scarce¬ 
ly more than a shirt and drawers. 

I'he Bedouin Arabs usually wear, over their coat, 
largo cloak without sleeves, and, in general, marked 
With alternate stripes of brown and white, each a foot 
broad. They cover their heads with a handkerchief, 
%vhich is striped with yellow, and red, and black. 
'I'hosc uho are rich wear a piece of muslin twisted 
round their head, above the handkerchief, in the form 
of a turban; but the poor go almost naked. The 
weapons that arc most common with the Uedouins, are 
a IJnd of curved knife, a halbert, lance, and mace. 
.Some of them are armed w ilh guns. Tlie horsemen 
carry spi^ars, cadi about tch feet and half long, orna¬ 
mented with a tuft of black fcatliers at the jointing of 
the iron. Tlic end next to the handle is also armed 
with a point, which the bearer sticks perpendicularly 
into the ground wlicn he alights. 

yiarrative of Travels in Arabia^ and of a Voyage Jrom 
Suez, along the Arabian shore of the lied Sea. By 
C\Rs>rEN Niebuhr. 

Mb. NiKBUira and some other gentlemen were oiKci- 
ally employed, by the Danish government, upon a 
scientific mission, to explore the most important dis- 
triets of Arabia, On the 30 th t)f August, 1732 , they 
an ived at Suez. This town is situated at the northern 
extremity of the Ued Sea; and has been built since 
the end of the fifteenth century, near an ancient city 
called Kolziitm, which was formerly an important place 
of deposit, for goods from the various countries border¬ 
ing on that sea. The present town is small, and thinly 
inhabited: the houses arc chiefly built of unburht-^ 
bricks, and are so close together as to render the 
streets extremely narrow. The most important s^e 
buildings are the mosques, the khans, and the conee- 
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Ilduses. The inhabit'ints are tluefly ISrahometaii-*, 
Greeksi, and Copts, and, among them, are a few mer¬ 
chants, who have correspondents in Cairo and in the 
towns of Arabia. Xhr chief articles of tiade are coffee 
and com. This place labours under the disadvantages 
of ha\mg no tri h watei, except what is broughj, " 
skins fiom a ennsuh -iblc distance, and in being ill- 
supplitd both with auiinai ^ood and bread. Near the 
town, aho, the sea is so shallow as to be difficult ot 
access to shipping, except dining the highest tidi n 
A t hue/, Mr. Niebuhr was extremely anxious to 
obi nil information iispictmg a mountain tailed Jtbbd 
MoloHeh, oi “ IIill of Insciiptionj,” which was sen- 
posed to exist in some pait of the adjarenr dtseit At 
fast the Arabs piofisscd total ignorance of such a hill, 
but the offi r of a libcial icward mdiued one of tl cm 
to conduct him and his ftuiid Mr. \ on II iveii to it 
Accompanied by this min as a gmdt, the) ti i\li id 
the same dcseit m which Mo-.is and th< lsn.-litts I »d 
dwelt for so many ns and, after some d ly it it bed 
an emmcnie, whieli the Arab pointed out to lluiias 
the hill of which they wctein search On aoctndin^ 
it, they found se\cial scpulclnal stones that ivticc tw< r< d 
with huiogljpines and busts, all eeidentlj 1 gs}itan. 
TMr. Nitbubr was pioectding to <op\ the insciipt m*,, 
when the Arabs mttrpostd to pi event him int n itiiig 
then conviction that these, in tin hands of Iuio)i ins, 
possessed sujjtrnatuial powtis, mdweie intrian i to 
(liaw hidden ticasures liom the bowels of the t irth 
He, hovietei, confined piivitejy to eopy sonic cf 
them, but he found them to didcr \ery little liom 
such as hi. had befoie !!ee|i in Egypt. 

iiom this place the traVdkiselirected then '’oui ♦ tn- 
waids Mount &innt, thiough aeountiy which, m gtuti d, 
s ouy, lint, was m some places, was well watt it d 'iiul 
fertile. 'Jl Ins inoiuitain, w Inch is situated on a pi oraon- 
toiy b twten the two iioithern extiemities ot the Ktd 
Sea, ifi called, by the Aiabs, Jiobel MuiO, oi tlie 
Mountain of Moses,” It is a lock of red giaaitc, 
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'And has numerous ledges and fertile spots, to which 
«o!l lias been tarried by buman labour. On its dc- 
clitity stands a convent of Greek monks, dedicated to 
i^t. Catlieime; which, at this time, was so surrounded 
bs paitics of Arabs, as to have become almost a piison. 
Koth min and provisions were drawn up and let down 
in baskets; and an excellent garden belonging to the 
ronvent was entered by a subterraneous passage. 
Trom the iicks above, the Arabs often shoot at the 
monks; and if tlicy can sei/e any of the straggling 
biotJnen, they release them only on payment of a libe¬ 
ral random. 'Hus convi nt is believed to stand on the 
spot Inhere Moses saw the burnuig bush. 

At a hftle distance west fiom Sinai, stands Mount 
llo f-h. The S'-cent of each of these eramencts is 
'tp ind lock^, ind the space of ground on which 
t’ siind IS inconsuli table, when compared with th<?ir 
1 M 'll. Mount StUcU IS about one third the higher of 
t o tun; and is ascendtd by three thousand steps 
whjrh liavc b(in cut m the lock. At some distance 
auoio the convent is a spnngof excellent watir. bc- 
jond til's is a chapel didicatid to the Virgin Mary; 
and on i small plain still higher aie two other chapels. 

Miortlj otter the return of Mr. Niebuhr and Ins 
t> ftu’ to Smz, they irnbarkcd in a vessel to promd 
do»\n tlu /{(d Sf/t. 'I he ship-i engaged in tins navigo- 
k on usinllj sill in vnall fleets, tor the purpose of 
u' 1 ng t uh other in tasi ^if danger, for, as they "ail 
<!'> ( to the dioK, anntl reefs and coral rocks, and are 
t 111 a mo-st unskilful manner, many of them 
would othuwise be los.tr. 

'1 he voyrtgers passed the ancient town of Tor, but 
found i*s poit in rums, In the neighbourbood, how- 
tvfi, thele were some consuleiable villages. Beyond 
this town they did not sec inhabited place, till they 
.uii\td at Jamho, the port of Medina. Here the pas- 
apn'i'^is, who weie destined for that city, W’ere landed. 

[ Mtdum stands in the midst of a sandy plain, and 
at the distance of about fifty miles cast fiom the shore. 
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Though a small and poor town, it is much resorted to 
by Mahometan pilgrims, in consequence of its having 
biran the burial-place of the founder of tlicir religion. 
The tomb of Mahomet is in a kind of chapel, within 
the great mosque, and is surrounded by a gilt copper 
grating, to previ ut too near an approach of Jus votaa. 
. ries. The building v\.h’ch covers it is hung with a 
kind of silk stuff, embroidered with gold. It is guard¬ 
ed by forty eunuchs, placed there, as some persons say, 
to aeciirc the treasure of precious stones and otlier 
offerings of rich Mahometans; but, according to Mr. 
Niebuhr, to prevent the populace from throwing dirt 
upon the tomb, that they may afterwards scrape it off 
'and preserve it as a kind of relic,] 

Befoic their arrival at Jidda, the voyagers were appre¬ 
hensive of ill-treatment, from the bigotry of the Ma¬ 
hometan inhabitants; but, on their arrival, they were 
agreeably disappointed to lind that th{‘y attracted little 
notice, and weie in no degree nmleotcd. Thegoier- 
nor, on being informed that the straugois understood 
astronomy, (a science which, in the cast, is considered 
synonymous with astrology,) earnestly lequested to 
know from them, the success of a War in winch he was 
about to engage. Mr. NiebuhiF carididly profi sred his 
ignorance of the future; hut one of his roinpanious 
artfully gratified the governor, by a favourable juc- 
diction. 

[Jidda is a neat town, surrounded by a ditch and 
walls, and situated in a plain, near the shore of the 
lied J^ea. The streets are regular; and the best 
houses arc built of stone, and two or three stories 
higu. Tney haVc all a great number of windows and 
flat roofs. Tbd public markets are well supplied, but 
the ptice of provisions is high. As there is no river 
nor any spring near Jidda, there are no gardens ih its 
vicinity; mtd the inhabitants drink rain-water, which 
nis preserved in tanks or cisterns. The atmosphere of 
this town IS constantly perfumed; for, in all places of 
publti^esort, there are men who sell water in glasses 
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to drink; and vtho have a c1ia6ng-dish near them, in 
vvhich they burn incenso and other aromatics. A. suui* 
lar practice is observed in the colTec-houses and shops. 
Jidda IS- considered a principal inai t of the commerce 
of the Red Sea. 8lnp», from Mocha, bring hither cof¬ 
fee,'and other productions of the East, wliieh are un¬ 
loaded, and re-bhipped for the various ports on the 
African and Arabian coasts. All the mamifacliircs of 
Europe, particularly cloth, are leceived at this ]>laee, 
fiom Suez; but these do not serve to balance the cof- 
iee aii<l other produetions of the East, which arc paid 
for in Spanish coin.] This place also derives eonsi- 
derahli' suppoit from the employment of its inhabitants 
in conveYni<{ pilgrims and piovisions to Mctca. 

JMr. N'lebuhi and his companions bong dcbiious of 
proceeding to Ilodcula, were recommended to embark 
in a Maskat vessel. But this, when they went on board, 
Appealed more like a hogshead than a ship. The 
planks weie thin and without pitch; and it was navi¬ 
gated by a few naked bl^ck slaves. They were, how¬ 
ever, advi>ed not to lie alarmed at appearances, as the 
Maskat Arabs were good sailors. Accoidingly, though 
their accommodation was boniewhat defective, they 
embarked m it, and proceeded, slowly but safely, along 
a coast as desert .is that between Suez and Jidda. On 
airiving at Im/hk/, Mr. Niebuhr was surprised to find 
the inhabitants of that part of Arabia considerably 
more polished and conrteOua than any Arabians he had 
hitherto seen. They were peculiarly inquisitive and 
intelligent. Having hhhcrto been acquainted with Eu¬ 
ropeans only as merchants, the arriv al of a pliybician, 
a botanist, and an astronomer, was, to them, an agree¬ 
able novelty. The governor invited them to continue 
some time m Loheia; and assured them that they might 
travel, in safety, through every part of the adjacent 
country. 

The travellers, mounted on assca, set out, on a jour* ’ 
ney, along the’ Tehama^ op sea-coast,district of Kcmeti. 
Here they proceeded as safely as they could have done 
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in England; andweic annoyed only by the moxing 
sand^ which covticd some ))aits of the tract. Ihey 
found Beit-d-Fukth, a cUj which had lately iisen to 
tnipoitance, thiough the filling up of the harbour of 
(yhalejka^ 'Ihisi st cn cumstance had ruined Zebid, 
once the most comn. ul city m the Tehamia. Ho- 
deida was the pmt of Ltit *‘l-lakih, and had a toltr- 
nblc h'libour, I lom this place they set out on an ex¬ 
cursion to 'hahhme and Hadie, among the cofFcc moun¬ 
tains Uhe lotks hrjc were entirely basaltic, and, in 
many places, uere formed into columns, which served 
as props to the coffee-trees. The coffee plantations 
diffused a most delicious perfume; and some of the 
plantations, winch were aitidcially watcicd, yielded 
two crops lu the year. In a subsequmt excursion, 
through another pat t of the mountains, Mr. Niebuhr and 
his companions pas'-cd through the small town:» of 
Udden and D^fobU, but found the country, on the 
whole, thinly inhabited, Mr. lorskal, the botanist 
employed m this exptdition, was supposed, b\ the 
natives, to be oePupu^ m searching for plants, that he 
might employ them m making gold, while Mi. Nie¬ 
buhr’s obscivatjons on the heavens procured le r l.m 
the fame of a magichin. 

Aftci these exeiii lions the paity set out foi 3/oi /. 
On appiodchittg the city tluy were obliged to distr oui t 
from tiieii asses, and enter it on foot. Aftci tlmr 
ariiva) they teldt i d theiiisches to ameichant cillcd 
fiialck Ismael, whose business seems to have been to 
prey upon strangers; and who, not succeeding with 
them to hia wish, did them all the injury m his powei. 
On going to the custom-house, tliey found their paek- 
sgofc opened, and all thciwgoods very roughly handle d. 
Strong suspicion was excited against them by some 
presersed hshes and scipenis, which they possessed 
any lawful object tor the collecting of these, appt iitd 
wholly beyond the comprehension of this people. 
Thejpffits m which they were preseived, formed an 
aiticlc both profane and odious; while the smell, issu¬ 
ing f om them, and spreading through the house, ex- 
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citod tlip most unfavourable impressions. At length 
If was suggested, that, being doctors, their object must 
have been to poison ihe dola or governor.' When in¬ 
formed of this opinion, the dola flow into a violent 
rage, caused them to be turned out of the house, and 
till’ (loor to bo shut against them. At the same time, 
they learned that all their books and eflect^ had been 
till own, from the windows of their lodgings, into the 
street. They wandered about for a long time, but 
found cvety door shut againi>t them. At length, 
tUiough the favour of the cadi and an English mer¬ 
chant, they obtained accommodation. Being ^dvisetl 
to u a It upon the dola with a present of fifty ducats, 
they vciy unwillingly made up their minds to do so. 
'rh( y went to his house, and, his wrath having some- 
wlial evaporated, they were kindly received, and had 
aU then effects restored. They were even raised to 
favour, in consequence of their afterwards successfully 
applying surgical aid to a wound which he had rc- 
(eivcd in his foot. This, however, led to an incon¬ 
venient result, as the cure proved tedious ,* and, lillit 
was completed, he evaded all their solicitations to pro¬ 
ceed on their journey. It afforded them much gratifi¬ 
cation, therefore, when a quack came forward, and un- 
d( rtook, on receiving tlie sole charge, to perfect the 
Cidc 111 eight da}s. 

Mocha is a town of considerable extent, fortified 
w itli w alls and towers, and situated in a dry and sterile 
country. The houses are built of stone. some of them 
are handsome; but others arc not better than huts. 
It» immediate environs have a great number of date- 
trees, and some gardens An impoitant traffic is ear¬ 
ned on at this place in cofli# and other productions of 
Ai abia and India. 

I rom ISfocha the travellers went to Tiiaf, a large 
city, surrounded by mountains, and said to be pecu- 
Inily productive of plants; but of the'oMr, Forskal had 
only u tantalizing view, as the gbvc.mor of T^ was at 
war with the ruling sheiks, and would permit no one 
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to visit their territories. The travellers next came to 
Jetitn, a small town, where they had the misfortune to 
lose Mr. Forskal, who died there. Passing then 
through DamoTt Mana/ihel, and Suradge, they at length 
arrived at Sano^ the present capital of Arabia. Being 
desired to alight at a ’ i^la belonging to the vuier, it'ith- 
out the gates, they expt. ’ted to be introduced to 
him; but they found that the arrangement was only 
with a view to the humiliating procedure of tlieii walk¬ 
ing into the town, wliile their Mahometan si^rvants rode. 
The imam, however, sent a present of five sheep, and 
soon admitted them to a public audience. He was 
found in a hall„ the approach to which was so ciowdid 
with courtiers, ofilccrs, and horses, that the travellers 
could with dirticuUy pa^s. lie was seated, cross-leg¬ 
ged, on cushions, and allowed them, by peculiar favour, 
to kiss both the back and the palm of his hand, w hen 
all the persons who iverc present, cried aloud : “Ood 
preserve tjie imam.” The con\ ersation, as it could be 
carried on only by interpreters, was not very luteiest- 
ing; and they took their departure with the same cere- 
monies as were used ut entering. On returning home 
they received a present of ninety-nine small coins, the 
entire value of which was not more than seven slullings 
and six-pence. 

Sana is not a very large place, ibr it can be ilkcd 
round in the space of an hour; and within this circuit 
there are many gardens. The ordinary houses are 
built of unburnt bricks; but there are several mosques, 
and many noble palaces. The neighbourhood abounds 
with garucns, and has been compared to Damascus, but 
it is not nearly so well watered. 

From Sana the travellei^rcturned to Mbc7ta, whence 
they sailed for India. 

We must now return northward to Jidda, for the pur- 
jjose of aeiiompanying Ali Bey in a journey thence to 
MecOS^ eify, the approach to which is strictly for- 
biddi^gW alt persons known to be Christians. 
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Narrative of a Pilgrimage from Jidda to the city of 
Mecca. From the Trattels of Ati Bey* 


OisGUisED-as a Maliometan pilgrim, Ali Bey had 
arrived at Jidda on the 23d of December, 1806 f and, 
after a residence of three weeks, he set out for 
Mecca, with the j>roIbssed intention of paying his dO' 
votions tlierc. Being in a weak state oF health, he was- 
carried on a kind of litter, fixed upon the back .of a 
camel, and was accompanied, by several servants. 

Before the dose pf the day he had passed the plain, 

and had entered the mountains. Those were of naked 

_ > 

roek^ and scarcely produced any vegetation. Beyond 
them the* country was again level, but varied, in several 
places, with woods aiul hills of small elevation. • He 
afterwards passed a deep and narrow defile, in which 
the road was cut, in steps, through the. different, wind¬ 
ings. About midnight of Thursday, the 22d of Janu-- 
ary, 1807, he arrived at the first houses of the city of 
Mecca. 


Around the entrance of the town were collected ' 
.several Mogrebins, or Ardbs of the west; who pre¬ 
sented All Bey with little pitchers of water, taken from 
the sacred well of Zemzem,' He was also assailed by a 
great number of person.^ offering him lodgings; but a- 
house bad already been taken^or him, itear the temple, 
and to this he was conducted. . . 

Pilgrims, says our traveller, ought to enter on fobt, 
into Mecca; but, in consequence of his illness, he was . 
permitted to remain upon his camel. The moment h.®,;: 
had entered his lodging, h® p^rforinefl a general aUu*; 
tion; after which he was conducted^ in processioiii to*; 
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wards the Temple^ by a person appointed foi that pur¬ 
pose; who, as be walked along, recited difleient pray¬ 
ers m a loud* voice* These the whole party wlio 
accompanied him, repeated together, word for word, m 
tlie same tone. 

In this manner thej imved at tli^ temple, makng a 
tour, by the piincipdl strt«.i, to enter at the lem, 

01 “gate of htalth/’ winch is considered as a happy 
au«ipice. After having taken off thui sandals, they 
{lassed through this gate, which is near the northern 
angle of the temple. When they had traversed tin 
portal or gallery, and were on the point of entering thf 
gieat space where El Kaaba, oi “ the house of n 
situated, the guide airested their steps, and, pomtinc, 
with his hnger towards it, said with emphasis, m the 
Turkish language, “Look, look’ the house of God' 
the prohibited.” The crowd that surrounded them; 
the portico of columns half concealed from vie w; the 
immense magnitude of the temple; the Kaubi, oi house 
of God, covered with black cloth from the top to the 
bottom, and sunounded by a circle of lamps or lan- 
teins; the silence of the night, all served to foiin a 
most imposing spectacle. 

1 hey entered the court by a path raised a foot liigli, 
and on then airival at JCl Kaaba, they kissid the 
sacied black stone, winch tlic Mahomdaub bcluvc 
to have been brought thithi r fiom heaven by thi 
angel Gabriel, and which is named Hajita el Assouad 
or “ the heavenly stone.” After this, headed by 
their mude, they performed the first tour round tht 
Kaaba, reciting prayers during the whole time. 

The Kaabd is a four-sided tower, coveied, except 
at the base, with an immense black clntli. The black 
atone is discovered through an opening m the cloth ; 
and a similar opening, at the southern angle, discoveis 
another part oi it. 

The pilgrims go seven times round the Kaaha, be¬ 
ginning at the^ black stone, or the eastern angle ; and, 
passing the principal front, in which is the door. On 
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their arrival at the south angle, they stretch out their 
right arm; and, having touched the angular marble 
with their hand, they pa«s this over their face 
and beard, saying: ” In the name of God, the 
greatest God, praise be to God.” 'J'hey then con- 
tmna to walk towards the north-east, saying: “ Oh * 
great God, be with me! Give me the good tlun!»«; 
of this world, and those of the next.” On their re¬ 
turn to the eastern angle, they raise their hands, and 
exclaim; ** In the name of God, the greatest God.” 
They afterwards say, with their hands down; “Praises 
he to God,” and kiss the black stone. Thus terminates 
thcj||||»t tour. 

'Ml remaining roundsS arc performed in similar man¬ 
ner, except that, in one part, the prayers are suiWwhat 
varied; and the traditional law orders that the con¬ 
cluding rounds shall be made in a quick step. 

At tile end of the seventh round, and after having 
kissed the black stone, they recite, m common, a short 
prayer, and then proceed to the w ell Zemzem. Here tlifey 
draw buckets of water, and drink as much of it as they 
can swallow. Aftci this they leave the temple, and go 
up a small street, which forms tlie hill o)' Saffa. This 
IS terminated by.a sacred portico called Sqffa, com- 
po.^ed of three arches upon columns, and ascended by 
steps. When the pilgruus have anived there, the> 
turn their faces towards the gate of the temple, and 
recite a short prayer standing. 

The procession then directs its course through the 
principal street of Mecca, and passes a part of the lull 
uf Merourut the pit^ms Reciting some prayers at the 
end of tlie street, which Is terminated by a wall. 
They then ascend a flight of steps, and,'turning their 
face.s toward the temple, the view of which is inter¬ 
rupted by intervening houses, they recite a short 
prayer; and they continue to go from the one lull to 
the other seven times, repeating prayers, m a foud voice, 
as they proceed, . . 
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These seven journey? between the two hills being 
completed, there are a great number of baibers in wait¬ 
ing, to shave the pilginns’ heads, an opt ration which 
they pel ftirin t ery qmckly, the barbt i at the s -line time 
saying prayers in a loud tone, winch the pilgiims repeat 
after rUtm word toi word. This operation ti'iinnates 
the first ceremonies of the ^dgrimagc to Mt« 1 1. 

The day having begun to dawn wlitn ihe‘-c fiist cere¬ 
monies were cndctl, Ah Bey was told he mi jht ictire 
for a little while to rest, but, .is the hour ftn morning 


prayers was not far distant, he piefcncd returning to 
the temple, and he did not reach his lodging till the 
pr^ers w ere cnd( d. 

fie went to the temple again at noon, to the Pllblic 
Vriday prayer, after lidMng, 4 second time, made the 
seven turns round the Kaaba, having rec itcit u partici - 


Jar prayer, and drunk laigi ly ot the w itcr of Zcnizcni. 

The next day, Saturday the '* 4 th of Januiiy, the 
door of the Kaaba was opi ned This dour is shut the 
whole yeai, except dining tintc days On tl.i fiist ot 
these all the men who arc at Mecca may go and say 
their prayers. 'J.hc second day is dedicated to the 
women, who go to pray; and the thud (live tlaya after 
wards,) is appropriated to washing and pun !^ mg it la 
the piescnt instance, on the second opening ot the 
Kaaba, Ah Bey remaiks that the women mured it in 
crowds, and wont seven times round it, 111 the same 


manner as the men. 

OnThuisday, the 29 th of January, the Kaaba wai 
washed and purified, with the following ccicmonus 
Two hours after sun-iiso, the Schenf of Mecca, 
went to the temple, accompanied by about thiity per- 
soiui, and twelve negro and Arabian guaids. The 
door of the Kaaba was already open, and wassutiound- 
m! by an immense number of people. 'Ihe Schenf 
then, .nounting over the shoulders and hc^dsof the mul¬ 
titude, entered. All the water-earners of Mecca ad 
with their vessels fqll of water. These were 
passed jPtom hand to hand, until Uvey reached the 
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ffuar<ls at the door. In the same manner were passed 
a niiinber of very small brooms, made ol' the 
leavt's <»f' p,iliTi-treei>. The negroes began to throw the 
v’\,Iter upon the marble pavement of the Kaaba: they 
aKo ta‘-t rose-water upon it, which, flf>wing out at a 
hole under the door, was caught, with great a\iditj, by 
the ])eoplo. The Scherif made a sign for Ah Bey to 
appioach: several persons raised him up; and, after 
V alking upon the heads of some others, he arrived at 
the door of the Kaabu, where the negro guards assisieit 
him to pd in. The Scherif swept the hall himself. 
Immediately jfter Ali Bey had entered, the guaids pre- 
htnfeil him with a bundle of small brooms, some of 
wJncli he took in each hand; they then threw 
water upon the pavement, and he began hi* duty 
by sweejung (Mrnestly tvith both hands, although the 
floor was quit!* rU'an, and polished like glass. They 
aft*’rwaids gave mto his hands a silver cup, filletl with 
a kind of paste, made of the saw-dust of sandal-w'ood, 
kneaded with essence of roses; and directed him to 
sjiread ir upon the lower part of the marble, beneath the 
t.ipestiy which covered the walls and the roof, 'i'hey 
.also g.ue him a large piece of aloe-wood, which ho 
burned ui a cliafing-dish, to perfume the hall. After 
he had fimshed all these things, and had repeatetl his 
jn.iyers, the uegioes helped him dow'n upon the people, 
wJio .iKo a'.M'btcd him to leach the ground; and he 
wiiit home eomplelely wet. 

On Tuesday, the 3 d of February, that part of the 
black cloth which surrov|iidcd the door and the bottom 
of the buihlmg w,a9 cut away. This op<*r<.tion eom- 
pleti’d the ceremony of what is called the I’unfication 
of the IJoiise of Ood. All the assistants of the leinph' 
tiled to obtain some pieces of this cloth, whicli they 
divided into smaller pieces, as a sort of relict for the 
pilgrims, w lio were expected to return the favour by 
pecuniary acknowledgments. 

On the ''.une day, a part of the army of a people 
calleil Wchhabites, entered Mecca, ’ to I’ulfil the duties 

G 
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of pilgrimage, and to take possession of this holy city. 
Ah Bey was in tlic principal street, about nine o’clock, 
when he saw a crowd of men approach. But what 
men! Imagine, says he, a mnltitude of individuals, 
thronged together, witliout any other covering than a 
small piece of cloth round their waist, except sOmo 
few who had, upon i.! *' left shoulder, a napkin tliat 
passed under the right aim, ’>'dng naked in every other 
respect; ivith their match-locks upon their slmuldcrs, 
anfl large knivesi hung to their girdles. They appean d 
to be five oi six thousand in nurnl>er,and were ‘>0 press¬ 
ed together, in the whole width of the street, that it 
would not have been possible to have moved a hand. 
The column was preceded by throe or four horsemen, 
each armed with a lance twrelvc fe(*t long, and followed 
by fifteen or twenty men, monnled upon horses, camels, 
and dromedaries, with lances lik«.‘ tlie others. 

A great number of children belonging to the <‘ity, 
who generadly serve as guides to strangers, came to 
meet them, and presented themselves, sucecssivelj, to 
the diflcreiit parties, to assist them as guides iu thi' 
sacred ceremonies. Already had the first parties begun 
their turns round the Kaaba, and were pressing towards 
the black stone to kiss it, uhen tin* «)thers advanced in 
a tumult, mix(‘d among tlie first, and confusion ua- 
90on at its height. Tiimidt succeeded to confusion: all, 
wishing to kiss tlie stone, precipitated themselves u],ou 
the spot. In vain did their chiefs ascend the base m ar 
the stone, with a view to enforce order: their cries and 
their signs were alike useless. 

The movement of the circle increased hy mutual im¬ 
pulse. The; vesembled, fit last, a sw’arm of bees; and, 
circulating rapidly and without order, round the Kaaba, 
by their tumultuous pressure, they broke all the latnpb, 
W’ith the guns which they carried upon their shoulders. 

Af:er the diftertiit ceremonies round the Kaaba were 
ended, Fvery one ought to have drunk and sprinkled 
himself with the wati r of Zcmzem: but they rushed to 
tlie well in such crowds, and w ith so much precipitation, 
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that, in a few moments, die ropes, the buckets, and the 
pulleys, were all broken. 1'bo chief, and those employed 
at the Zemzoni, abandoned their post; the Wchhabites 
alone remained masters of the well; and, descending to 
the bottom, obtained the water how they could. 

'/'he grand day of die Mahometan pilgrimage to 
Mount Arafat, was fixed for Tuesday, the 17 th of Fe- 
i uary. Ali Bey left the city in the preceding afternoon; 
and, having passi'd the banacks of the Negro and Mo- 
grebin guards, which are situated at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the town, he turned towards the east, and 
saw a large country-house belonging to the Scherif 
Soon afterwards he obtained a view of a ci'lebratcd 
eminence called Jibhilhor^ or “ the Mountain of liight.' 
Tins mountain, which presimts the aiijic.-irance of a 
sugar-loaf, rises above all tliose by which it is sur¬ 
rounded. There wms a chapel formerly njion its sum¬ 
mit, winch w’as an object that the pilgrims visited; but 
die Wehhabitcs had destroyed it. 

f)n turning along the road towards the south-east, 
Ali Bey shortly afterwards entered the town of 
Mina, which consists of a single street, so long 
that it occupied him tw’enty minutes in passing 
tlirongh it. About four o’clock he pitched his tent on 
the eastern side of Mina, in a little jilain, where there 
was a ino.-.quc, burrounded by a wall that resembled n 
fiitilii .ition. A detachment of \Vohhal)ites, mounted 


upon dromedaries, arrived and encamped before the 
door of the mo«quc. I’his was followed by several 
others; so tliat, in a short time, the whole plain was 
coveri'd. A caravan from Barbary, another from Ye¬ 
men ; a great number of negro pilgrims from Soudan 
or Abyssinia; several hnndivd 3 ’urks from Suez; 


many Mogrebins, wlio came by sea; a caravan from 
Bassora; others from the east; Arabs from Upper and 
Lower Egypt; those of the adjacent country, *ind the 
Wehhabitcs: all were now assembled, and eucamped 
togctlier, in this little plain; where tradition relates, that 

g3 
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Mahomet himself was accustomed to encamp when he 
went to Arafat. 

On the 17 th, at six o’clock in the morning, all the 
])ilgriins Set out towards the south-east. At seven they 
arrived at MosdpHfu, a chapel with a tninarct, situated 
in a narrow valley. After ]e.T.ving this they j'iassed 
through a narrow passage, between-the mountains, and 
traversed a second valley to the south-east, >vhich lay 
at the foot of Movnl Arqfal, where they arrived at 
nine. This mountain is a principal object of the pil¬ 
grimage of the Maliometans; and it is here that the 
grand spectacle of the jiilgrimage is to be seen;—an 
innumerable crowd of people from various distant na¬ 
tions, and of all colours. 

Arafat is a granite rock, about one biindrcd and 
fifty feet bigb, and is situated at the foot of a 
mountain, in a plain about tlu'ce (juarters of a league 
in diameter, surrounded bv barren mountains. It 
is enclosed by a ‘wall, and is ascended by stair¬ 
cases, partly cut in the rock, and partly composed 
of masonry. On its summit is a cliapcl; and at 
its foot is a platform, which has been erected for the 
' worshippers of M.ahoinct to k)ic(;l u]K)n in prayer. 
Near the foot of the mountain are fourteen reservoirs or 
basins, which yield a great/ abundance of excellent 
water. 

The Mahometan ritual commands, that, after having 
repeated the afternoon prayer, whicli the pilgrims 'did 
in ^heir tents, they should repair to the loot of the 
mountain, and wait there the setting of the sun. The 
Wohh..yit^*s, with a view' to obey this precept, began to 
approach, and, in a short time, an army of forty-five 
thousand men passed, all naked, and nearly all mounted 
upon camels and dromedaries. They were accompa¬ 
nied with a thousand camels, carryijig w^atcr, tents, fire- 
wo d, and dry grass for the camels of (he chiefs. Two 
hundred men on liorscback carried colours of diflferent 
kinds, fixed upon lances. Tlie whole mountain and all 
its environs were soon covered with them. 
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A sermon was preached upon the mountain, but this, 
of course, very few could hear. Afterwards the pil¬ 
grims waited for the period of the sun setting. The 
instant this took place, what a tremendous noise! Let 
us imagine (says Ali Hey) an assemblage of eighty 
thousand men, two thousand women, and a thousand 
children; sixty or seventy thousand camels, asses, and 
horses, which, at the commencenicnt of night, began to 
moA'e in a quick pace .along a narrow valley, one after 
the other, in a cloud of sand, and delayed by a forest of 
lances, guns, swords &c,; in short, forcing their psis- 
sage as they could, pressed and hurried on by those 
behind. Only an hour and a half were occupied in 
returning to Mosdelifa. ^^he motive for this precipita¬ 
tion is, a doubt whethcr^e prayer of the setting sun 
ought to be said at Arafat or at MosdeUfa, at the same 
time as the night prayer, which is directed to be said at 
the last moment of twilight, that is, an hour and a half 
after sun-set. 

'J'hc pilgrims set out on the next day, Wedncsdiay, 
the 18 th of February, at five o’clock in th6 niorniug, 
and returned towards Mina. Ali Bey and his party 
alighted, after their arrival at this place, and went im¬ 
mediately to what is called the “house of the devil.” 
They liatl each kStvou small stonesof the size of grey jicas, 
which tlicy Jmd picked up, the evening before, at Mos- 
delifli, expressly to throw .against the house of the 
devil. Malioraetans of the particular rite of Maleki, 
which Ali Bey professed, throw the stones one aftccthe 
other, pronouncing, after every stone, the words: “In 
the name of God, very groat God.” 

Having risen at break of day on Thursday, the I!>th, 
to say his prayer, Ali Bey perceived that his writing- , 
desk, books, papers, and some clothes, had been stolen; 
and part only of these were afterwards recovered. 

Previously to the noon prayer, the pilgrims went to 
. throw seven small stones against a stone pillar, about 
six feet high and two feet square, which stands in tlie 
middle of tlic street of Mina, and is said to have been 
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erected by the devil. They also threw seven stones 
against a pillar similar to it, and about forty paces 
distant. 

AH Bey returned to Mecca, on Friday, the 20th of 
February; and, on entering the town, he went jto the 
temple, where he t.'*ok seven turns round the Kaaba; 
and, after having said tii’.- '•equisite prayer, and drunk of 
the water of /eni2em, he went out at the Safta gate, to 
complete his pilgrimage, by taking the seven journeys 
between SafFa and Meroua, as on the night of his 
arrival. 

A descrii^ion of the Temple and Cit^ <f Mecca. 

The Temple of Mecca is known to Mahometans 
under the name- of El Harem, or “ tlie temple of excel¬ 
lence.” It is composed, among other parts, o*f La 
Kaaba, or “the house of God;” of the well of Zem- 
zem; of the Cobba,' or “ Place of Abrahamof the 
places where the lour ortliodox rites are performed; 
two cobbas, or chapels; the arch, called Bab-es-sclera; 
a spacious court, surrounded by a triple row of arches; 
tw'o smaller courts, surrounded with elegant piazzas; 
and seven towers, or minarets, five of which are attach¬ 
ed to the edifice, and the other two arc placed between 
V the neighbouring houses, out of the enclosure. 

La Kaaba, or the house of God, is a four-sided tower, 
the sides and angles of w'hich are unet^ual, but of which 
the front is about thirty-seven feet in length. Its height 
, is somewhat more than thirty-four feet. In the front 
is the Ciitrance, which has an elevation of six feet from 
the ground, and is composed of two folding doors, of 
bronze, gilt and silvered; and fastened with an enor¬ 
mous padlock of silver. The basement that surrounds* 
the building is of marble, twenty-two inches high, and 
has i.trge bronze rings fixed in it, to which is fastened 
the lower border of the black cloth that covers the 
waJIs. 

The Black Stone, or “Heavenly Stone,” as it is 
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• called, is raised forty-two inches ahove the floor, ahd is 
Tbordered all round with a plate of silver, about a foot 
broad. The part of the stone which is not covered by 
the silver, is nearly a semi-circle, measuring about six 
inches one way, and eight inches and a half the other. 
The Mahometans believe that this stone was a trans})a- 
rent hyacinth, brought from heaven to A braham by the 
angel Gabriel, as a pledge of his divinity; but that, on 
being touched by an impure woman, it became black 
and opkpie. It is, however, nothing more than a 
fragment of volcanic, basalt, sprinkled throughout its 
circumference with small pointed crystals, and is. varied . 
with red felspar, upon a dark ground. The continual 
kisses and touchings of the Mahometans have worn the 
surface uneven, and to Such a depth, that it has lost 
more than an inch of its thickness. 

The interior of the Kaaba consists only of a hall, 
which is raised above the outside plane, to the same 
height as tlie door, and the roof of which is supported 
by two columns; but these, as w’ell as the walls, are 
covered, from the top to within five feet of the pave¬ 
ment, by a cloth of rose-coloured silk, sprinkled with 
flowers embroidered in silver, and lined with white silk. 
Every sultan of Constantinople is obliged to send a 
new one when he ascends the tlironc; and this is the 
only occasion on which it is ever changed. I'he lower 
part of the walls is inlaid with fine marbles, some of 
them plain, others ornamented with flowefrs, arabesques 
in relief, or inscriptions. The floor is paved with the 
finest marble. There are silver bars which extend be¬ 
twixt the columns, and from both columns to the 
wall; and an infinite number of gold lamps arc sus¬ 
pended one over another. It has already been remark¬ 
ed, that La Kaaba is covered, on the outside, with a 
large black cloth suspended firom the terrace, and 
fastened below by strings to bronze rings that are 
fixed in the base. A new cloth is brought, every year, 
from Cairo, as is also a curtain to cover the door* 
The latter is truly magnificent, being embroidered Wtth 
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gold and silver, llie black cloth is embroidered, at 
about two thirds of its height, with a band of gold two 
feet broad, in inscriptions, which are repeated on all 
the f<jur sides. The Kauba is entered by a wooden 
Stair-case often ste])s, which is placed before the door 
during the days that ii’s open to the public: this stair¬ 
case is mounted upon six large rollers of bronze, and 
' has jrails on each side. 

JS/ Maham Ihrahivi, Or “ the Place of Abraham,” is 
a kind of sarcopliagus or stone-coffin, twelve feet nine 
inches in length, in a small building thirty-four feet 
distant from the centre of the t>'all, in whieli is the door 
of the Kaaba. The roof js supported by six pilasters ; 
and a railing of bronze encloses four of these, and has a 
door always .shut, and locked with a large .silver padlock. 
The Mahometans assert that the sarcophagus i.s a large 
stone, which served Abraham f(jr a h)otstool, to con- 
. atruct the Kaaba, and w'ltich increased in heiglit a.s 
the building advanced. To facilitate the labours of 
the holy workman, it is asserted that the stones came 
out miraculously and ready squared, from the spot 
where the footstool now stands. Hencij the Mahome¬ 
tan ritual commands that a prayer shall he .'<aid there by 
the pilgrims, after they have perambulated the house of 
. God. 

The Well of Zenizein is fifty-one feet di.stant iVom 
El Kaaba. It is about seven feet and a half in diame- 
xor, fifty-six feet deep to the .surface of tlie water, and 
. the brim is formed of fine white marble, and is five 
fcetdngh. The attendants mount upon the brim to draw 
the water; and round the inside of the brim is a railing 
of iron, with a plate of brass at the foot, to prevent them 
from falling over. Throe brass pulleys, wfth hempen 
qords^and a leathern bucket to each end of the cords, 
serve to draw up the water. Notwithstanding tlie 
depth of the well, and the heat of the climate, the water 
is hotter when first drawn up than tin* air; and it is so 
abundant, that at the period of the pilgrimage, though 
thousands of pitchers are drawn, its level is not’ sen- 
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sibly diminished. The Mahometans believe that this 
‘'^vell was miraculously opened by the angel of the Lord* 
lt>r -iVgar, when she was in the tlesert, with her son 
Ishmacl. A small house has been constructed round it: 
this consists of the room which contains the well; another 
srajiller room, which serves as a store-house for the 
pitchers; and a staircase to ascend to the roof or ter¬ 
race. 'riie room containing the well is lined and paved 
with marble, and is lighted by eight windows. The 
number of pitchers belonging to the well is immense: 
they occujry not ordy a room appropriated for them, 
but several others around the court-of the temple. 

'I’li(;so pitchers have each a long cylindrical throat, 
with a body as long as tlie ncck, terminating in a point 
at the bottom. They are made of uhglaKcd earth, and 
are so porous that, in a few seconds, they render the 
water singidarly cool. Besides that which is fur-” 
nished to the pilgrims, the water-carriers of Zemzem 
walk continually in the tcm})lp, to sell and distribute 
the water. They carry the pitchers upon tlieir left 
shoulder, stopped with a kind of dry gtass, which 
prevents dust or insects from getting to the water, hut 
which docs liot prevent it from flowing, when they wish 
to pour some out, without unstopping the pitcher. 
They carry in their right hand a small cup, in which 
they pn'sent the water to those who ask for it. 

kl Ihlf-ex-si'/fm, or “ the door of lioalth,” is an in¬ 
sulated arch, which is constructed of hewn stone, and 
terminates in a })oint. It is considered a good omen 
Ibr pilgrims to pass under thi.s arch the first time they 
make the four of the Kaaba. 

There are several detached buildings, of difterent 
form and arrangement, appropriated as ^tapels, and for 
peculiar prayers and ceremonies. ’ 

The great court of the temple has four wings or por¬ 
ticos, supported by columns. It forms an irregular 
parallelogram, the longest side of whicli measures about 
live Inuulred and thirty-seven feet in length, and the 
shortest three hundred and fifty-six,. In ftont of each 

o 3 
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of the longest sides, are thirty-six aiHios, and of tliu 
shortest twenty-four. 'Fhese are slightly pointed, and 
are supjiortetl by columns of greyish marble, of «m 
order of architecture somewhat resembling the Doric. 
Each side is composed of throe naves, or rows of 
arches; which, w.’'h the exception of some partial irre¬ 
gularities, are all supis n'tod by columin; so th.it there 
may be counted, in the who!more than five liundu’d 
columns and pilasters. 

'Fhe temple has nineteen gah’s, with tlurly-viglu 
arches. That called the gate of Saffa is the only one 
which has ,an ornamented front, all the rest being qnuo 
plain. The walls of the temple are connected, on the 
outside, by house.s, so that it has no external front, 
and some of tbe houses have windows which overlook 
t he interior of the building. 

The principal persons attached to the temple of 
Mecca are a chief, called Scheik el flaram; a chu'f 
of the w'cU; and forty eunuchs, who arc negroes, and 
are denominated the guardi.nns and servants of the 
honsie of God. There are also a great number of 
attendants and water-carriers; besides lamp-lighters, 
lamp-trlmniors, servants attached to the various places 
of prayer; and also a multitude of porters, wJio takr- 
care of the sandals .at the difleient doors;, Tliere an*, 
besides, public criers of the minarets; imans, for the 
various rites; the Kadi {ind his people; tlie chmistcis, 
the mufti, guides, and innumerable others: so tint 
nearly one ludf of the inhabitants of Mecca maj be 
consukred as employed about the temple. 

The din of Mecca is the centre of the Mahometan 
religion, in consetpiencc of the temple which Abraham 
is believed to have raised here, to the Supremo I3ein«jf. 

It is situated in a narrow valley, which winds, irregu¬ 
larly, between mountains, from the north-east to the 
south-west; so that the city, which follows the wind¬ 
ings ol the valley, and is partly built on the sides of 
mountains, is very irregular. 

The principal streets are considered handsome, on 
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account of the neat fronts of th^' houses. They arc 
;.ai]de(], level, and very convenient. The buihliiigs 
' arc somewhat in the Indian or Persian style. They have 
each two row's of windows with balconie.s. Several of 
them have large windows, quite open, as in Enrojic; 
but the greatest number of windows are covered by a 
species of curtain somowliat like a Venetian blind. 
'J’he houie.1 are of stone, three or four stories high, and 
sometimes even more. Their fronts arc ornamented 
xvitli bases, mouldings, and paintings, which give them 
a very graceful appearance. I'he roofs form terraces, 
cacli surrounded by a wall about seven fc(‘t high, open 
at certain spaces, which arc occupied by a kind of rail¬ 
ing, 'formed of red and white bricks. Tliese, at the 
same time that they contril)ute to ornament the front, 
skreen, from observation, the women, when they are 
upon the terraces. All the staircases which All Bey 
saw were narrow, dark, and steep. The rooms were 
well proportioned; and, besides tbc large windows and 
balcojiics, bad a second row of smaller windows. Each 
room had a shelf all round. 

The public mnrkeis of Mecca, are held In the principal 
^trcets: indeed the great street may be considered as a 
continiu*d market, from one end of the city to the other. 
Here dealers expose their goods, in slight sheds, built 
witli sticks and mats; or under large umbrellas, caeli 
^upportefI by three sticks, which meet in the ci'ntro, 
Tlie markt'ts are well su})plictl, and are filled with poo- 
pl(‘ dll the day long, particularly at the period of the 
julgiimage. There are also ambulatory restaura¬ 
teurs, who sell ready-dressed victuals Jhid pastry. 

Ali Bey saw only one flow'cr during the whole time 
he was at Mecca, and this was on his way to Arafat. 
IJe ordered one of his servants to pluck it, and bring 
it to him; but the man was pereeh'ed by the pilgrims, 
who ran immediately to him, saying that it was a sin >• 
to pluck any plant during the pilgrimage; and he was 
obliged to desist. 

'J'here is, probably, no Mahometan city where the 
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utts are so little known as at Mecca, Not a man is 
to be found capable of making a lock or a key. All , 
the doQiR are locked with large wooden keys; and tlie' 
trunhs and cases, with padlocks brought from Europe. 
No inhabitant of Mecca knows how to cngra\ c an in- 
'Scription, or any kind of design upon stone. There is 
Hot a single giin-smith or cutler able to make a screw; or 
replace a piece of the lw\k of an European gun. 'i'he 
smiths of the country arc abit to manufacture only their 
rude matchlocks, their bent knives, lances, and hal¬ 
berts. Tlie sciences are nearly in the same state as the 
arts. The whole knowledge of the inhabitants seems to 
be confined to reading the Koran, and to writing \ ei y 
■ badly. They, learn, from tlu'ir inlaney> <hc' prayers 
and the ceremonies of the pilgrimage, in order to bo 
able, at an early age, to obUiin money, by oJlleiatiug 
as'guides to the pilgrims. Children, five or six years 
of age, are often seen lulfiling these functions, carried 
upon the arms or shoulders of the pilgrims, who re¬ 
peat, word for word, the prayers, w'liich the ehihlren 
recite, at the ,same time that tliey Iblluw ihe path 
- pointed out, by them^ to the different places. > 

The aridity of the country around Mecca, is such 
that, when Ali liey was there, there was scurcr ly an 
,hcrb of any Idnd to be seen near the city, and no mic 
must expect to find here any thing like a iiu.-uiou. 
The inhabitants do not sow corn; for the soil waaihl 
not produce any plant to the cultivator. 


SSTctiNj SlibStfiktion, 

» 

- PERSIA. 

' This once mighty empire, which, in the ancient piniods 
of its history, sent forth innumerable legions Ibr the 
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laltfts is that of Urmia, wliich is about three hundred 
miles in circuit, and the waters of whieJj are said to be 
more saline than those of the sea. * 

'As this country extends from about the twenty-sixth 
•to the forty-second degree of north latitude, and as, 
towards the north, its mountains arc of great height, 
the climaie is nccessariiv varied. The mountainous'rc- 
gions have a cold and pieiting atmosphere; whilst the 
■ plains of the south arc hot anu unhealthy. The cen¬ 
tral districts are, in general, mild and temperate. 

The gopcrnment of Persia is despotic. The king, 
who is styled shah .and spphi, is under no control, fie 
i may confiscate the property of his peo])le, may im¬ 
prison them, or take tiway their lives: he may even 
depopulate whole districts; and all this without being 
subject to the control of any law. The ollicers of the 
government are likew’ise despots; and the common 
people often experience gr<;at calamity, from the arbi-. 
trary extortions of their chiefs. 

By some w'riters it is asserted tliat the Persians have 
no regular or standing army; others speak of a con¬ 
siderable number of regular troops, some of which are 
trained in, the European style. The most important 
military force consists of cavalry; and it is said that, 
in popular commotions, the king’s great dcpendance 
is on the cavalry of the wandering tribes, whose cliiefs, 
vphenever they are summoned for the purpose, rue 
always ready to attend him, with a proportion of rlieir 
vassals. This sitecies of force receive no regular pity; 
but, iji return for their services, they have ample licence 
to plunder. In Persia, no distinction is made between 
the civil ai.l the military professions; so that, if the 
king does not take the field in person, the army is 
commanded by the {>rime minister, althojugh he 
may never have seen a shot fired. 

Extensive as this country is, its whole population 
is suppos ’t} not to exceed ten millions. The men are, 
in general, above the middle size, and well-propor¬ 
tioned. Their general complexion has a tinge of 
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X olive; but, in the southern and eastern provinces, it i$ 
‘siark-brown. I’he most prominent characteristics of a 
Persian, arc a high fore-head, an,aquiline nose, a large 
chin, and black hair: black eyes and arched eye-brows 
are much admired. The men shave their heads, ex¬ 
cept a tuft of hair on the crown of their head, and two 
locks bcliind the ears; and they often dye their beard 
black. 

In tlieir manners the Persians are pleasant and plau¬ 
sible. Tliey are jtolitc, hospitable, and inquisitive; 
bm devoid of honour and good faith. Pew people are 
more talkative, or more hyperbolical in tlicir compli¬ 
ments than these; and no reliance can be placed on 
their words or their promises. Selfish, passionate, and 
cruel, they are mean and obsequious to their superiors 
and oqtials, if they have a prospect of advantage; and 
to th(*ir inferiors they arc supercilious and insolent/ 
The English denominate them the Parisians of Asia. 

'I'Jicy seldom vary tiie apjiearancc of their dress, ex¬ 
cept in colour. Over light trowsers of silk or blue 
cotton the men wear a shirt; and next to that a vest 
of chintz or shawl,^ with sleeves which extend to the 
wrist. The exterior robe descends to their ancles; 
and the whole are fastened, with a belt, round the 
wfiist. On their head they wear a high kind of cap or 
bonnet,. Merchants are prohibited from tJie use of 
scarlet or crimson in their dress. The-laboiirers and 
peasantry wear no cap, and few clothes; but, in winter, 
t)»cy cover themselves with a dress of sheop’s-skin. 
Cloth stockings, or woollen socks and slippers, are • 
sometimes used. In their houses the women arc thinly 
clad with loose garments of muslin, .silk, or velvet; 
and, when they go abroad, they wear a white veil. 
Their arms are ornamented w'ilh bracelets, and their 
heads Avith pieces of silk and with jew'els. 

It is customary with the Persians to cat twice or 
three times a day. At their first meal they have coffee. 
About eleven o’clock they dine, on fruit, sweetmeats, 
milk, and other light food; but tlveir chief repa&t is 
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supper. Bot]i males and Icinalcs are immoderate in 
the use of tobacco for smoking: they also chew opiuir 
in gPeat quantity. 

In general the houses of the principal persons are 
built of brick, are one story high, and haHat roofs. 
The furniture couhl'-'s cliiefiV of carpets; and the beds 
are formed of two thick • o*^ton quilts, Avitli carpets under 
them. Ii\stead of a chimtuA, «^here is usually a round 
hole in the middle of each apartment. 

'I'lic Pcr-->iaris excel in many manif/actures, and par¬ 
ticularly in norks of ornament and splendour. 'J’liosc 
rich carpets, which, in consc(|ucnce of our importing 
them from Turkey^ are called Turkey-carpets, are niado 
by the Iliats, or wandering tribes, in the plains of 
Persia, The Persians .also excel in brocade .'ind cm- 
broideiy; in manntactures of silk, of silk and cotton, 
and silk and wool. Gre.it works of taj'estry, wrought 
in silk and, wool, and cnil»cllished with gold, were 
formerly carried on at the Porsi.m court; and ihe art 
• still exists, bJit it is not now mu.ch enconragetl. Lea¬ 
ther, paper, porcelain,, nearly equal to that of China, 
and ^shawls, somewhat similar to tliosc of Cashmere, 
are also enumerated among the manufactures of this 
country. 

Silk is produced in several of tlie provinces, parti- 
ctdarly in those near the Caspian Sea; but the great 
export trade itj silk, which once occasioned a»i inter¬ 
course with Persia to be eagerly sought for, by most of 
the countries of Europe, no longer exists. Some of the 
provinces supply a great abundance of tvool, chiefly 
froin the long-tailed sheep, but it is of coarse texture.. 
The ^oats of Kerman yield a fine kind of wool, which is 
used m the manufacture of shawls. Cotton is raised 
in considerable abundance, but is chiefly consumed by 
the ihanufaclories of the interior. Sugar-canes are 
grown for thcSnanufacture of sugar; but the Pfr.'^inns 
do not well understand the art of refining it.. Hoses arc 
cultivatipd on account of the essence which is obtained 
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ffom them, and wliich, in the east, is valued above all 
other perfumes. 

Trtuhy however, is now at a very low ebb in this 
country, '.rjje Persian Gulf has no port except that of 
liiishire; and the small marine which this country once 
maiiitained, is almost annihilated. The C'aspian Sea 
never was, nor never could bo, t)ie seat of an extensive 
trade: f<rr, besides its diiHcnlt navi/fation, the only coun¬ 
try with w'hich it afforded a communication was Russia. 

I'he estahlishcd religion of Persia is that of Mahomet, 
Imt mixed with some Bralimin or Indian superstitions. 
Oihcr reli; 5 ious are tolerated, but with an exception of 
the ("uebres, or ancient worshippers of fire; a few 
bodies of I hose, to the amount of four or five thousand, 
Iiav(>, however, found refuge in the uuIVciptentcd towns 
of Kerman. 

1 n P(‘rsia it is customary to divide the day into three 
sjiacf's; from sun-rise to noon, from noon to three 
o'clock, and irom three o'clock to sun-set. Time is 
computed by lunar month.s; and the day, instead of 
being reckoiu'd from midnight, as witli u.s, is reckoned 
from sunset to sunset The week begins on Saturday, 
.'(ikI the Siibbath i.s on Friday. 'Fhc .solar year cora- 
mences at tlu* vernal etpiinox, and consists of three 
Jmndred and sixty-five days. 

F'or many ages the Pevsian.s l)av<; been celebrated for 
their love of learning; but there are not now eilhqr .so 
great a number of students, or so many opportunities 
for instruction, as tlu're were formerly.. I'hp students 
in the madresse or college of Ispahan, are reducetl from 
four or five thousand to as many hundreds. Medicine, 
as a profe.ssion, is in great esteem; and .some of the Per¬ 
sian physicians arc eousidored to be acute and sagacious; 
but it is considered retiuisite tliar, every dose should be 
administered in a lucky hour, fixed by an astrologor. 
History and poetry are botli studied with great atlea- 
tion. In science the Persians do n'ot much excel; yet 
tlicy possess some knowledge of algebra and geometry; 
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and a few of their learned men pretend to be acquainted 
with the writings of Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato. 

Narrative of a Journey from Bushirc to Ispahan. 

From an accoti.<^f of the Mission of Sir Harford 

Jones to the Court f Persia. By .James Mo- 

RiER, Esq. 

Circumstances connected with the views which Buo¬ 
naparte entertained respecting the British possessions 
in India, induced him, in the year 1807, to enter into a 
treaty with Fatteh Ali Shah, king of Persia; and aftcr- 
w'ards to send, from Franee, a formal embassy to the 
■Persian court. To counteract the effects which it was 
feared the French influence might produce at this 
court, an embassy was immediately afterwards* sent 
Blither from England. Sir Harford .Jones, who had, 
for some time, resided in Persia, and who had, in con¬ 
sequence, acquired a con*ect knowledge of the language 
and manners of the people, was selected as the envoy; 
and Mr. Morier was appointed the secretary. 

On the lith of October, 1808, the envoy and his 
suite landed at Bushire, in the Persian Onlf; and, 
protected by an escort of Persian soldiers, they march¬ 
ed, in procession, through an immense crowd, which 
raised clouds of dust, so thick that it was scarcely pos¬ 
sible to distinguish .an Englishman from an Asiatic, 
The streets which led to the house of the sheik or go¬ 
vernor, were scarcely more than six feet wide; and the 
entrance to'his house was so me.an and ill-looking, that 
it might, more properly, have formed the door of a 
stable. It opened into a small court-yard; on one side 
of which was an 'apartment where the gentlemen 
of the mission seated themselves, on chairs placed 
for them. Atler having been here entertained, in the 
Persiarmtyle, with kaieouns, or pipes smoked through 
perfuiRpt" water, and with coffee, they mounted their 
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* Mr. Bruce, tlic East; lodia Company’s resident at Bu* 
shire. 

This, the principal port of Persia, stands on a penin¬ 
sular, near the north-eastern extremity of the Persi:m 
Gplf; and the town forms a triangle, which occupies 
the i>oint of the peninsula. The part of the town next 
to the land is fortified "by walls and towers; and two 
ol'tlie latter form the town-gate. Near the gate is a 
large brass cannon, a sixty-eight pounder, and two or 
three others, but all in a very bad condition. It is said 
that sonit* years ago, during a siege of Busliire, the 
large gun was fired, in defence of the place; but that its 
concussion was so great and unexpected, that it forced 
01)011 the gates, shook down fragments of the towers, 
and gjivo the enemy an easy entrance. 

The materials of the town are a soft kind of stone, 
which is continually decomposing; and the dust which 
falls from it adds to the sandy ground-work of the 
streets, and w'hen set in motion by the wind, or by a 
passing caravan, creates a cloud impenetrable by the 
sight. Few of the streets are more than six or eight 
feet wide;’ and they display, on each side, nothing but 
inliospitable walls. A great man’s dwelling is distin¬ 
guished by what is called a wind-chimney. This is a 
square turret, on the sides of which are apertures; and 
in the interior are crossed divisions, which excite cur¬ 
rents of air, and communicate some comfort to the 
heated apartments of the house. The whole number of 
inhabitants is estimated at about seven thousand, Bu- 
shire contains seven mosques, tw'o hummums or baths, 
and two caravanserais; but there is no public edifice 
which deserves particular description. The old 
English factory is a large straggling building near the 
sea. The bazars are similar to those in the provincial 
towns of Turkey. Each of the shops is a little plat¬ 
form, raised about two feet above the foot-path, where 
the vender, reserving ,a small space upon which he 
squats, displays his w'ares. 

The country adjacent to Bushirc is flat, and a* few 
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cotton-bushes and date-trees, with water-melons and 
cucumbers, arc almost the only objects which tend to 

alleviate the glare ot' the sandy plain. 

After a delay of more than tliree months, the mission 
set out on its journc) from Bushire to Shiraz, he 
suite of Sir Harford Jonea. .'ow consisted of Mr. Mo- 
rier, Mr.^ Sheridan, Mr. Bruce, Captain Sutherland, 
Cornet Willock, and Dr. Jukes; two Swiss servants, 
an English groom, an English and a Bortuguese tailor, 
about Haifa dozen Indians, and a great number of Per¬ 
sians. 

Not long after they bad left the city, they were met 
by the Meliraandar, who was appoiated to attend them. 

, Mehmandars are a kind of oflicial purveyors to foreign 
ambassadors. Under the eoniruission of their sove¬ 
reign, they arc entitled to demand, from the inhabitants 
of the provinces, through which an amb.ibsador passes, 
every article, and iu any quantity, which lu.iy be deem¬ 
ed expedient. x\nd, as there are no places of jmblic 
accommodation on the roads> the requisite supplies arc 
extorted from the priv.ate stores of the villagers. 

The envoy bimsclf was mounted on an Arabian 
horse; and, .at bis right stirrup, walked a tall ckaiier, 
the chief of bis class*; then followed tlu* gcullemen of 
the mission. To the right and left were pipc-ti immers, 
who carried the smoking apparatus, in boxes fa'bionod 
for the purpose.' Behind the gentlemen of the mission 
folibwed a great crowd of Persians on horseback; and 
the whole procession was closed by a party of Persian 
i^ldiers. The arrangements of the camp were as fol¬ 
low: there wero two state teutfij'one for dinner, and 
the other for leceiving company. The latter, with the 
envoy’s private tent, was enclosed within canvass walls. 
Around these wore the tents belonging to the gentle- 
raen ■'f the mission, each jicrson having his owm. 


> ^ 

* The chatters a kind ^ of running footJtnen, who, in 
&ntasticiil dresses, generally attend the horse of a great iiiuii. 
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, There was also one teni appropriated to cooking, and 
many otliers, of smaller siase, for the servants. 

After having passed the sw'amps which terminate iljc 
extremity of tlie inlet of tho sea, from the port of 
Ihishirc, tlio soil of the plain was sandy, but interrupt¬ 
ed," liere and tlicre, with rocks. In their progress they 
met Malromet Hehcc Khan, who had been recently ap¬ 
pointed governor of Busliirc, and who had formerly 
been the friend and instructor of Sir Harford Jones, 
He was preparing to enter the town with all possible 
fplendoiir. From Bushire to the swamps, stages had 
been erected, on which bullocks were to be sacrificed, 
a/uV i’roni which their heads were to be tlirown beneath 
his horse’s feet as he advanced ; a ceremony appropri-' 
atod solely to princes, ;md to them only on particular 
occasions. 

In the cultivated parts of the country, tlve gentlemen 
of the mission obst'rvcd the peasants, in t)ic evening, 
when r.hcir toil in the fields was endo«l, walking home, 
will) their ])loughH over their shoulders. I'hc villages, 
tlirough which they passed, consisteil almost wholly 
of huts; ami there were many small forts, biit in a 
ruinous state, of square forvu, with a turret at each 
corner. Around the villages w^ere plantations of date 
ajid tamarisk trees. 

On the 2,'Jd the mission passed through an elevated 
and irregular country. From some points cf view the 
scenery was grand and pictures(pic in the extreme. A 
considerable river, which has its rise among the muun« 
tains of Shapouf, wound through the dillicult passes of 
the steeps. This part of the, country i,s infested with 
robbers, who hve in the deepest recesses of the valleys, 
and who commit their depredations, on unguarded 
travellers, wnth impunity. The mission, howovcM-, pro¬ 
ceeded through the mountains without tlie least molesta¬ 
tion. 

At the distance of about two miles from Kauzerooa, 
they were met by the governor, with'a nuiuei‘ous party . 
of horsemen; and, afterwards, by nearly the whole 
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male population of the place. A bottle, containing 
' Rd^tr-'Candy, was broken under the feet of the envoy’s 
hoi^, a ceremony, which is seldom practised in Persia, 
to any except royal personages. After this, about 
tiiirty wrestlers, in par^v-coloiired breeches, (their only 
covering,) and each avint-d with a pair of eluhs, began 
each to make a most curious noise, to move in extra¬ 
vagant postures, and to display their professional ex¬ 
ploits all the way to the place flxed upon for the en¬ 
campment. It would be difficult, says Mr. Morier, to 
describe a crowd so wild and confused as this, '('he 
extreme jolting, running, pushing, and scrambling, 
almost bewildered him; wbiltit the dust, which seemed 
to powder the beards of the Persians, nearly suffocated 
the whole company. Probably ten thousand persons of 
.all descriptions were assembled. 

On Christuias-day Sir Harford .Tones and Mr. Mo¬ 
rier visited the ruins of Shapour, about fifteen miles 
from Kauzeroon. On two insuljited rocks weic seen 
some extraordinary sculptures of great antiquity; co¬ 
lossal figures of men and lioi-ses, for the most part well 
executed. There were the rennains of a considerable 
aqueduct, and of numerous cantils. 'J’he ruins of Slia- 
pour arc traversed by a,beoutifiil river. After having 
passed this, the travellers walked over several mounds 
“ of stone and eartli, which cover the remains of build¬ 
ings ; and which, if they are ever explored, will disco¬ 
ver innumerable secrets of antiquity. In one part was 
a fine wall,., which, in the symmetry of its masonry, 
equalled any Grecian work that Mr. Morier liad ever 
seen. It had formed the front of a square building, 
and had a range of sphinxes bn the. top, but much de¬ 
faced. ' Behind ibis building, Mr. Morier traced the 
form of a^fheatre, thirty paces long and fourteen wide, 
Thert are distinct mounds of earth scattered over the 
whole eifo. of the city; these are supposed to be the 
ruiniS bf houses. It is said that there are im¬ 

mense subforraneotts passages at Shapour; and the most 
extraordinary stories are related Concerning them. 
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The mission left Ktutzcroon on the 2Gth. Their; 
course was eastward^ up the steep of a mountain, the 
road of which was protected by parapet walls along the 
edge of precipices. Beyond the summit of the moun¬ 
tain they descended into a narrow but beautiful valley, 
tliickly clad with oak-trees; jmd they afterwards pass^ 
over a varied country of mountains, valleys, plahis, and 
swamps. On the swi^mps were innumerable wil^^^l, 
ducks, snipes, and divers. Iii the morning the we^'^r 
was often extremely cold. 

Ojj the road they met the bearer of a letter from the 
king of IV'rsia to the envoy. In order to receive this 
with (hie respect, all tlie officers were required to change 
their travelling clothes for uniforms: the body-guard 
put on their best clothes, and the xvhole cavalcade proi- 
cceded with colours flying and triimpets sounding. At 
the approach of the messenger, the envoy and all the 
gentlemen dismounted* The envoy received the letter 
in due form, and the accustomed interchange of civili* 
ties took place. 

During the night of the fJOth, a fall of snow very op« 
portuiw'ly laid tlie dust for the entrance of the mission 
into Sliiraz. On' the ensuing morning they made their 
public entry; all the suite appearing in full uniforms, 
and the envoy wearing a Persian cloak made of shawl, 
and lined with fur; a dress permitted only to princes, 
and assumed by Sir Harford, as the best means of con- 
veying, to the senses of the multitude, the high con¬ 
sideration of the office which he bore. 

At the gates of the city the crowd was so excessive, 
that it was not without great difficulty a way could be 
cleared for the mission to pass. After a long proces¬ 
sion they reached a house which had been prepared for 
tlieir reception. This was neatly built of a pale yellow 
brick, ancl was very spacious. They were introduced 
into an apartment, where a large service of sweetmeats 
and fruit was laid out for them; and the remainder of 
the day was chiefly occupied in receiving visitors. 

Skiraz has six g^tes: it is divided into twelve 
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parishes, ii\ which are fifteen considerable mosques, 
besides others of inferior note; eleven colleges; four¬ 
teen bazars; thirteen caravanseras; and twenty-six 
-hinnmnnis or baths. The trades, as in Turkey, arc 
carried on in separate bazars. The principal of these is' 
the Bazar-a-vakeel, a lo?ig and spacious building, hav¬ 
ing, in the centre, a rotunda. 

In Shiraz and its vicinity are several mansoloum? 
and tombs. The most distinguished of those without 
the walls is the tomb of Hafiz, the celebrated Persian 
poet. It stands at the foot of some cypress-trees which 
were planted by himself; is in the form of a parallelo¬ 
gram, with a projecting base; and is wholly construct- 
eil pf the marble of Tabriz, of a beautiful varied green 
-colour, and exquisitely carved. This is a place of great 
resort to the inhabitants' of Shiraz, who go there to 
smoke, drink coffee, and recite verses. 

The 1st of January, 1809, was the day fixed for the 
visit of the envoy and gentlemen of the mission to a 
son of the king of Persia. Preceded by the raehman- 
dar, they paraded through the town to the bazar, and 
thence into the outer court of the palace, the Iweadth 
and length of which were of large and fine proportions. 
The lolty summits of the walls w'cre crowiu'd with 
arched battlements, worked into a species of close lat¬ 
tice. The mission proceeded through this court into 
another, the spacious ,area of which seemed to form a 
complete square. Its magnificent walls were covered, 
in regular compartments, with various implements of 
war, arranged- in niches. Along the range stood sol¬ 
diers in scaJet uniforms. Su* Harford Jones dismount¬ 
ed, and was followed by the other gentlemen on foot: 
tlic master of the ceremonies then conducted them 
through rather a mean passage, into a spacious court, 
at the extremity of which appeared the prince. He tvas 
seated ii a kind of open room, the front of which was 
'supported hy pillars elegantly gilded and painted: this 
(fwaif-the chamber of audience. In the centre of the 
cdurfwas an avenue of lofty trees,, at the sides of which 
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wliicb continued dll the close of day, when a display of 
fire-works conimencedi on a scale more extensive than 
any Mr. Morier had seen in Europe. As soon as 
the whole were finished, st^rasGt table-cloths, were 
brought in and spread before the company. On them 
w'ere placed trays of sv\CPt viands, light sugared cakes, 
and sherbet of various lii'-criptions. After these, 
dishes of plain rice were put, each before two guests: 
then ptflam, or food prepared with ,rice; and, after- 
tvards, a succession and variety which would have suf¬ 
ficed for ten times the present company. The Persians 
bent themselves down to the dishes, and ate, in gene¬ 
ral, most heartily and indiscriminately of every -thing, 
sweet and sour, meat and ,fish, fruit and vegetable. 
This people are excessively fond of ice; and the minis¬ 
ter hiul, before him, a bowl of ice, of which he kept 
eating, when the other dishes were carried away, '.riiey 
are equally fond of spices, and of every other stimulant. 
As the envoy sate next to the minister, he frequently 
sliared the bounty arising from his particular attention, 
wliich consisted in large handsful of certain favourite 
dishes. These he tore off by main strength, and put 
before the envoy: sometimes a full grasp of lamb, 
mixed with a sauce of prunes,- pistachio-nuts, and rai¬ 
sins ; at another time a whole partridge, disguised by a 
rich brown sauce, and a great piece of omehjttc ihickly 
swimming in fat. When the whole was cleared, and 
the cloths were rolled up, ewers and basins were 
brought in, and they all washed their hands and mouth. 
XiU the‘.water was presented, it was qpitf ridiculous to 
see the rig ut hand of every person (covered with the 
compUca|ed fragments of the dishes) placed, in a 
certain jf^^tion, over his left arm. The whole enter- 
tainm^( .was now over, and the party returned home. 

A^,?‘Splejndid feast given by the mehmander, there' 
,wa^ a^-splay by rope-dancers, water-spouters, dancing- 
. ,boyS| and, fire-eaters; and an exhibition of wrestlers, 
a^Qombat of rams, and a sanguinary scene of a lion 
klliing an ox. 
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On tlic moriiinfif of the 13 th of Jamiary, the mission 
recommenced their journey towards Teheran. 'Fhe 
country througli which they passed was hilly and open; 
scarcely a shrub enlivened the brown appearance of the 
mountains, which here and there were varied, by the 
caprh'tousucss of their stiatification, into forms as ex¬ 
travagant as they were inhospitable. Extensive dochs 
of pigeons now and then tlcw over their heads; and 
near the road were occasionally sc*en ruined castles aud 
e.travaiiseras. 

At Naii/ii Kustam^ not faf from tlie town of Zergix»t, 
ai'c* several singular ancient tombs and sculptures. Some 
of the latter, w hich are on the surface of‘•teep and craggy 
rocks, arc extremely well t'xecntcd ; and, among them, 
are a few fragments of (5reel, inscriptions. 'J’he tombs 
•are four in number: there are also two square fire- 
allars, each about six feet in height; and the remains 
of an ancient liie-tomple. 

h’rom this place Sii Harford .Tones, Mr. IVIorier, ami 
some of the other gentlemen, rode to the ruins of Per- 
scpolis, a few miles dist.nint; and they were .islonishctl at 
the immensity, and delighted witli the beauty of the relies 
of tins celebrated city. Although thcic was nothing, 
cither in the architecture of the buildings, or in the ex¬ 
ecution of the sculptures and reliefs on the rocks, 
which could bear a critic.il cora]>arison witli the delicate 
propoitjons aud jierfect statuary of the Greeks; yet 
there was suSicienc to excite the most lively aud en¬ 
raptured emotions. 

By the people of the country this place is called 
TaklU Jemihecd, or the “ Throne of Jemshcedit is 
also called Chchcl Minart or the “Forty Pillars.” 
The most striking feature, on first approaching to it, is 
a magnificent staircase and its surrounding walla. 
Two grand flight'^, w'hich face each other, lead to a 
priiieip.'d pl.iti'orm. Towards the right and left are 
immense walls of the iinest masonry, and built of sin¬ 
gularly massive stones. There are purUtls, other stair- ‘ 
Cases, and what may be denominated a small plain, 

H 'i 
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ivhich has been Studded with numerous columns; but 
of these only sixteen are now left. Beyond the plaih 
are numerous and stupendous remains of the frames Of 
windows and doors, wrought in marble, and of the 
most magnificent 'limcnsions. On each side of the 
frames are sculptured figures; and the marble still re¬ 
tains its polish. These arc^ evidently, the remains of a 
most sumptuous apartment. The forms of other apart¬ 
ments are visible; and, in the rear of the whole, are 
seen the beds of aqueducts, which have been cut out of 
the solid rock. It w'ould be of little use to enumerate, 
in description, the parts and appearance of the walls, 
.staircases, frames, porticoes, portals, columns,' sculp¬ 
tures, bas-reliefs, and other ornaments. On one of the 
loftiest columns are still to be seen the remains of a 
sphinx; and Mr.' Morier could distinguish, on the sum¬ 
mit of every column, a something quite unconnected 
with the capital: indeed, the high columns, strictly 
speaking, have no capitals whatever; each being a 
long shaft to the very summit, on which a sphinx has 
rested. Many of the inscriptions at Persepolis arc said 
to have been in gilt letters. Near this place, as in the 
vicinity of Shapour, and Nakshi Rustam, are some 
rocks singularly ornamented by sculptured figures. 

Beyond Persepolis, and not far from the road leading 
towards Ispahan, otlicr remains of antiquity were ob¬ 
served’. For a considerable distance the rbad accompa¬ 
nied the bank of a river; and the adjacent country 
abounded in ducks, herons, bitterns, and other kinds of 
fowl, w'licli constituted an admirable luxury at the ta¬ 
ble of the travellers. On the 19th they passed between 
the bases of two abrupt chains of mountains, and afier- 
wards across ploughed fields, which nearly overspread 
the whole of an extensive plain. On the plain they ex¬ 
amined some singular ruins, which the country people 
believe to have been the “ tomb of the mother of Solo¬ 
mon,-and in the vicinity of which are the remains of a 

great cHy* - ... 

The road now lay in a northerly direction, over a 
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country of ascents and descents; but sucb as could 
scarcely bo dignified by th<‘ denomination of inouniainis. 
Wood was here cKticmely scarce. 

On the 31st the travellers entered the plain of Ispa¬ 
han. * The great number of buildings, which stud every 
part of this plain, might induce a stranger to suppose 
that he was entering a district of immense population. 
Yet nearly the v hole view consists of the ruins of towns; 
and here and there only arc spots enlivened by the 
communities of men. 

In order to ensure respect in the country through 
which the mission passed, it was stated to the governor 
of o\ery town that the envoy was the bearer of a letter, 
from his master, the king of England, to the king of 
Persia. Tliii letter was conveyed in such a manner to 
excite particular attention. It w.os placed in a Utter, 
and was escorted by ten Imiian troopers and an oflicer; 
and it was never cither taken out or replaced withoiu a 
trumpet being sounded. Whenex’cr the party stopjied, 
it was deposited in a tent of ceremony, under a cloth ol' 
gold; a centinel, with a drawn sword, was placed to 
guard it; and no jierson was permitted to sit with his 
back to it. Ill eastern countries the letters between 
princes are a general object of reverence; and the dig¬ 
nity which, by the present observances, was attached to 
the letter of the Biitish sovereign, raised, among the 
peoi>lc, a corresponding respect towards his represent¬ 
ative. 

About four miles from Tspalian the mission was met 
by several of the inhabitants. On approaching the city, 
the crow^d increased to numbers, which it baffled the 
imagination even to conjecture. People of all descrip¬ 
tions w'erc collected, on mules, on horses, on asses, and 
on foot; and, although the attendants administered the 
stick on all sides, and with an unsparing hand, it was 
impossible to keep a free road for passage. 

The merchants of the city, in number about three 
hundred, came out, in procession, to meet the envoy. 
These were followed by a deputation from the Arme- 
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niaii clergy, bearing silken banners, on wbi<‘h 'were 
painted tlu p.ission of otu 8a\iour ; and the bishop, in 
Ins sacerdotal robes, presented to the envoy a copy of 
the Evangeli'.ts, bi nid in rrim8>on velvet. 


<£Jmntl) Bap’jtf Iruetructioiu 

- PERSIA CONCLUDED. 

AIr. Morilr's Account of [ipaktm, and cf a Jouini// 

thence to Teheran and Erzerum, 

On approaching lijmbaii, which is surrounded, to a 
great distance, with gardens, the extent of the city was 
such, that the sight couhl not reach its bonnd-a. Tlit' 
crowil was now so intensely great, that, at intervals, it 
tjmte impeded the progress of the mission. A tent had 
been prepared, by the governor, for the t< ception cd‘his 
guests. It stood in a piece of ground, planted, on one 
side*, with lofty chenar-trees, (a kind of sycamon with 
a verdure like that of the plane-tree,) and bounded, on 
the otlicr, by a beautiful river. A fter the ceremony of 
introduction to the governor had taken place, the gen¬ 
tlemen of the mission were conducted into the city. On 
passing the river, they saw three bridges, of singular yet 
beaulitut construction. The one which they crossed 
consisted of thiity-tliree largo arches, above each of 
which were ranged three smaller ones. There was a 
coverc'd oansew ay for foot-passengers; and the whole 
•"Urface ol the bridge w’as pavtd and I<‘vel. After they 
had crossed, they were conducted, through a gate, into 
ihc Cuahar Bagh, a spacious piece of ground, which 
lias two lows of chen<ir-trecs in the middle, and two 
other rows on each side; and the garden of which is 
divided into parterres, that are eopiously watered by 
small canals. 
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Oncacli “Side of this spot are gardens ^ hioh the Persians 
dignify with an appellation signiljing the Eight Para¬ 
dises. I’hey are laid out into regular walks of chi lur- 
tiees, are well-watered, and have each a pleasurc- 
hou- c, 

Neaily in the centre of the Chahar Bagh is a coUe^e, 
Its entrance is handsome: a lofty portico, enriched with 
fantastically twdsted columns, and intermixed with the 
beautiful marble of Tabriz, leads through a pair of bra¬ 
zen gates, of w’hich the extremities are silver, and Uie 
whole •jiirface is highly carved and embossed. On the 
riglifof the stjuare of the collcoi is a mosque, covered 
with a cupola, and laced by two minarets or slender 
lower-*, 'fhe other sides of the square are occupied, 
one l»y a lofty and beautiful portico, and the remaining 
two by looms for the students, twelve in each liont, 
airangod in two stoiies. These apartments arc small 
sijuare cells, each spread with a carpet; and they ap- 
pe!»red to Mr. Alorier to be admirably calculated for 
study. 

'i’he palaces of the king are enclosed wuthin a foi t of 
lofty walls, which Mr. Moner conjectuied to be about 
tliKO miles in circuit. The Chetel Sttoon, or palace ot 
*• Poi ty Pilldis,” is in the middle of an immense squaic, 
intersected by numeioiis canals, and planted, in diilerint 
directions, with chenar-trees. In front is an extensive 
square basin, or reservoir of water, from tlie furtliest 
extremity of wliich, the palace appears beautiful beyond 
either the power of language or tlie conectness ol the 
pencil to delineate. The fust saloon is open towards 
the garden, and is supported by eighteen columns, all 
inlaid with mirrors, and appealing, at a distance, as if 
formed of glass only. Each column has a marble base, 
cars cd into the figures of four lions, so placed that the 
bhaft seems to lest on their four united backs. The 
walls, which form its termination behind, are covered 
with mirrors, placed in such a vaiiety, of positions that 
the mass of the structure appears to be of glass. Th(i 
ceiling is painted in ftow'ers of gold; and large curtainiS 
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are suspended on the outside, for the purpose of being 
occasionally lowered, to moderate the heat of the sun. 
From this saloon an arched recess, studded with glass, 

: and embellished with paintings, leads into an extensive 
.and princely hall. Hv-re the ceiling is arranged -in a 
great variety of domes and Pgures, and is painted and 
gilded with })cculiar elegance. Its finely*proportioncd 
walls are embellished with six large paintings, three on 
one side and three on the other. The furniture consists 
of carpets only. Adjoining to the Chctcl Setoon is the 
harem. This is considered to be so perfect in its esta¬ 
blishment, that, if the king were to arrive at Ispahan 
without a moment’s notice, not one, even the smallest 
domestic article, would be wanting, for the convenience 
of his suite; and the whole palace would present all the 
comforts which could be found m a place of constant 
residence. The other buildings, particularly the king’s 
apartments or drawing-rooms, are of the most magni¬ 
ficent description, ornamented with looking-glasses, 
carved work, gilding, and paintings. The upper win¬ 
dows in one of the rooms are artfully constructed of 
' plaster, pierced into small holes in a great variety of 
ligures and dowers, so as to resemble the open work of 
lacc, and to admit a soflencd and pleasing light. 

From the interior of the palace, Sir Harford Jones, 
Mr. Morier, and some of the other gentlemeji, went to 
the All Capi gale, which has once been extremely mag¬ 
nificent, ornamented with a dome, and many beautiful 
kinds of marble; and, from the summit of this,'the 
loftiest bu'lding in the city, they had a most extensive 
view. Houses, or ruins of houses, appeared to be 
. spread over all the plain, and to reach to the very foot 
of the surroiindiug mountains. There was, however, 
no difibrence in the colour of the buildings: they wero 
all of a light yellow, and appeared to be varied only by 
the abundant intermixture of trees. The domes of the 
mosques were covered with green, or, in some places, 
with blue-lacquered tiles, or ornaments in yellow, blue, 
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and ml; and they were crowned by golden balls and 
>' crescents. 

The MaUlan Shall, or great public place of Ispahan, 
no longer presents the busy scene which it must have 
displayed, in the better times of the kingdom. Of the 
numerous trees which formerly surrounded it, there is 
not one standing. The canals are void of water; the 
houses which environ it are no longer inhaluted, and 
their very doors are blocked up. The great market, 
which once spread the whole area with tents, is now 
ciinfined to one corner. The royal mosque, however, 
appears to be a noble building, although the lacquered 
tiles on the dome have, in many places, fallen ofC Tba 
irreat hazar is entered by a handsome gate, the paint¬ 
ings on which still exist. The other side of the gate 
opens into the fine bazars, called the Bazar Shah. In 
Ispahan the ra6o3 shops, or eating-houses, are clean and 
well arranged; but the most frequented shops of Ispa* 
ban seem to be tlio.se of sweetmeats, for which there is 
an almost Incredible demand, as ingredients in the food 
of all classes of Persians. 

A century and a half ago the population of this city 
was estimated at one million, one hundred thousand 
persons; but its present population is supposed nut to 
exceed four hundred thousand. 

On the 7th of February, the envoy and his suite left 
Ispahan, for the Persian court at Teheran. Tlie soil of 
the country over which they travelled was soft and 
crumbling, strongly impregnated with salt; and, m 
parts, was render^ muddy and swampy by the streams 
which intersected it. Tlie whole plain was covered * 
with ruins, from which, here and there, a few miserable 
peasants crept out to gaze at the strangers. 

In diifercnt parts of the road are caravanseras, some 
of which are magnificent. One of them (described by 
Mr. Morier) was of brick, with an ornamented front. 
The portico was crowned by a superb tkime, and led 
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into a square rourt, along tlir .sides of which were room> 
hn the reception of traveller^; and behind these were 
vaulted stables ibr hoiscs and camels. There was 
a hiunmuni or hath, btit it was out of repair. 

Beyond the plain the soil of the countiy became hard 
^andclayiy; and a v.lley, through which the tra\ellers 
passed, was abundantly wat'*red ami beautifully wood¬ 
ed. JI ere ev i*ry s{K‘cios of fi mt-tri'C a|ypeared to tin ive: 
llie lielih were disposed in terraces; and each sejia- 
rate plat of cultivated ground was intersected by small 
jidges raised to facilitate the watering of it. 'J'hc de¬ 
scent of the travellers into this valK*y w,as .a work of 
labour, from tbc dcptli of snow with which the giound 
was covered. 

The mission crossed the plain of Kashan, boundotl on 
the h ft by a lange of distant mountains, and on tlie 
riaht by llie great salt desert of Persia, winch, accoid- 
iiig to Uie accounts given by the people of the country, 
extends evtn tojhe conGnes of Usbeck 'railary. 'I'he 
•.oil ovei which they travclh'd was strongly impregna¬ 
ted with salt. Koom, the place which they next en¬ 
tered, is a holy city. It contains the tomb', of many 
i.aints; and the leigning monarch, before he ascended 
the throne, made a vow', that, if he should ever 
succeed to the crown, he would enrich this city by 
.sjilendid buildings, and excnqit its inhahimnts from 
paying tiilmte. He had, at this time, in part, fiilhlled 
his vow bj erecting here a large college, covcimg the 
cupola of one of the tombs with gilded plates, and 
spending a large sum in erahellishments. 

At sor ■ distance beyond Knom the road passed 
over a range of mountains, and afterwards through the 
midst of a swamp. 'J’he batter, which was about ten 
miles in extent, occupied the travellers about three 
hours to cross. They afterwards came to a kind of 
pass, leading tlirough an extent of broken country, 
which fip-ined a bibyrinth of little hUls and nooks. In 
the dcll<f‘\^e a groat number of salt-streams; and the 
land marks of the action of fire upon it. 
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On the 12 th the mission entered the plain of Tehe¬ 
ran, bounded by lofty mountains. Clouds rested on 
the summits of most them; and snow, at tins time, 
covered them to the very base. Towards the right 
nerc scon the ruins of the ancient city of Rnf, 

Wlion the tiavellcrs approached the walls of Teheran, 
they n ere met by an immense assemblage of people; 
and, at the gate through which they passed, there was a 
guard of soldiers, dressed somewhat like Russians, and 
disciplined after the European manner. They proceed¬ 
ed through small streets of miserable buildings; and, at 
length, dismounted at the house of the second minister. 
This- was the plare of the minister's usual residence, and 
he had removed from it, only to make room for the 
strangers, but it was much less rcsjiectablc than any 
house which tliey had occupied, either at Shiraz or Js- 
paiiaii. 

Till' presentation of the envoy, to the king, took 
place on the day after his arrival. Each of the gentle¬ 
men connected with the embassy appeared in green 
Jjigh-liceled slippers, and in red cloth stockings, the 
usual court dress. About twelve o'clock they pro¬ 
ceeded to tlie palace; the presents, from the king of 
England to the Persian monarch, being carried on a 
piece of white satin, laid over a gold dish. I'hese 
consisteil, among several other articles, of a jiortraif of 
of the king, set round with diamonds; and of a large 
diamond valued at twenty thousand pounds. The let¬ 
ter of the king of England, enclosed in a higlily orna¬ 
mented blue morocco-box, and covered with a case of 
white satin and an elegant net, w'as carried, by the en¬ 
voy, on a piece of white satin. The procession march¬ 
ed to the sound of trumpets, playing “ God save the 
king.” And, when it had crossed a bridge, and had 
entered the precincts of the palace, it passed through 
several lines of Persian soldiers; and thence, along 
some dark passages, to a small room, where were 
seated a relative of the royal tamdy, tUe ma«ter of the 
ceremonies, a deputy lord chamberlain, and some other * 
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great personagea. The presentation was to take place 
in the private hall of audience, for it was, at this time,^ 
the Ashooreh of the month of Moharrem, a time of 
mourning, when all matters of ceremony or of business 
are suspended at ''ourt. 

As soon as the king announced to be ready, the 
envoy and his attendants w*-'*' conducted into an exten¬ 
sive court, on all sides of which stood oflicers of the 
household, and in tJie centre were soldiers. Beyond 
this a door was ^opened, and they were ushered into a 
court laid out in canals and fountains; and, at inter¬ 
vals, lined by men richly dressed, the grandees of the 
kingdom. At the extremity cd* an apartment, opon in 
front by large, windows, sate the king. Wlicn the mis¬ 
sion were opposite to him, the gentlemen all made low 
hows, and, after other ceremonies, were presented. 
Speeches of congratulation were made on each side; 
sliortly after which the envoy returned to his ({uarters. 

'Fhc king appeared to be about forty years of age. 
He was a man of pleasing manners and agreeable coun¬ 
tenance; and had an aquiline nose, large eyes, ami 
archeil eyebrows. Ilia face was obscured by an im¬ 
mense beard and mustachios, so that it was only when 
he talked or smiled, that his mouth could be discovered. 
He was seated on a species of throne, called “the 
'rhrone of the Peacock,” and raised about three feet 
from the ground. The upper part only of his body 
was visible, the rest being concealed by an elevated 
railing, at the corners of which were placed several or- 
iiainents of vases and toys. The back of the throne was 
much ra.sed; and at each side were two square pillars, 
on whicJi were perched artificial peacocks, studded with 
precious stones, and each holding, in his beak, a ruby. 
^ The highest part of the throne was compiosed of an oval 
ornament of jewellery, from which emanated a great 
numi er of diamond rays. This part was covered with 
plates of goljl, enriched with a fine kind of enamel work, 
which 18 coupon in the ornamental furniture of Per¬ 
sia. At i^ifs visit the whole court was seen to disad- 
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vantage. The himself 4id not wear his magnifi¬ 
cent and celebrated ornaments of precious stones: he 
appearetl in a dark-coloured robe, embroidered with 
large gold flowers, and trimmed with dark fur over tlie 
shoulders, down the breast, and on the sleeves. On his 
head he wore a species of cylindrical crown, covered 
With pearls and precious stones, and surmounted by a 
light feather of diamonds. On the left of the throne 
was a basin of water, in which small fountains played $ 
and along its borders were placed vases set with pre¬ 
cious Stones. On the right stood six of the king’s 
son*!. Behind the basin with fountains, stood five 
pages, richly attired in velvets and silk. One of them 
held a crown similar to that which the king wore: ano- 
tlier held a splendid sword; the third a shield and a 
mace of gold and pearls; the fourth a bow and arrows 
set with jewels; and the fifth a crachoir similarly orna¬ 
mented. * 

After many tedious and unpleasant discussions, with 
the Persian ministers, which %vcrc continued, at inter¬ 
vals, for more than a month, the envoy succeeded in 
accomplishing the object of his mission. On the 15tli 
of March, treaties of amity, between Great Britam and 
Persia, were signed and exchanged; and the Freneli 
ambassador was subsequently dismissed from the Per¬ 
sian court. 

Some days after this the envoy and his suite* were in¬ 
vited, by the king, to an entertainment at the palace. 
They passed through the great court, and were thence 
conducted through many passages, and up many intri¬ 
cate flights of steps, till tliey reached the roof of some 
buildings. Over this, wbirh, in many places, was diffi¬ 
cult of access, they scrambled, till they came to a little 
tent that had been prepared for them, on the summit of 
a door-way, close to the room in w'hich the king was 

seated. 

In the court beneath them, which appeared to be 
about two hundred feet square, exhibitions of various 
kinds took place. Of these the first was the iutroduc- 
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cipal mosque; six others small and insignificant; three 
or four colleges; one hundred and fifty caravanseras; 
and one hundred and fifty hummmns or baths. 

I'lie harem is extensive, and contains a female esta¬ 
blishment as numerous as that of the public liouschold. 
All the officers of the king’s court arc here represented 
b\ fem.dvs; and the king’s service, in the interior of the 
harem, carried on with as much regularity and eti¬ 
quette as the exterior economy of Iiis state. The king’s 
faindy, at this time, consisted of sixty-five sons; and, 
as it was supposed, of about an equal number of 
daughtcis. 

In' consequenee of its situation at the foot of lofty 
mountains, backed by iho Caspi.m Sea, the climate of 
Tthcran is variable. The country in which it situ¬ 
ated js unhealthy: during summer the heat is said to be 
so nisnffi'rable, that all who can do it quit the town and 
live m tents III.iier to the mountains, where the tem- 
jierature is comparatively cool. 

Tu o miles north-east from the city is a royal )>le.'i- 
Mne-honse called TahU-a-cadjar. At a distance it 
presents a grand elevation, apparently of several sto- 
1 tes; but these, on a nearer view, are seen to be tho 
fronts of hueccs'sive terraces. The entrance is through 
an indifferent g.ite, over which is a summer-house. 
Tins cut ranee leads into a spicions enclosure; in the 
middle of n Inch is die princqial walk, bounded, on each 
sid(‘, by cypress arul poplar-trees, and intersected, at 
riglit angles, in the centre, by a stone channel, wliich 
conducts a stream of water to several small cascades. 
I'he principal edifice, like all other Persuin houses, con¬ 
sists of a square com t, having around it rooms of va¬ 
rious dimensions, and adapted to various uses. Tlie 
building which stand.s on the first terrace is of octago¬ 
nal form, and is ojieii, by arches, on all sides. Its in¬ 
terior is arranged with a great variety of water-channels. 
On another terrace is a grand pleiumre-house, through 
which, also, water is introduced. Two' terraces above 
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this have small reservoirs, from which water continually 
falls into basins on the successive descents. 

Narrative qf Mvi. Morihr’s Journey from Teheran to 

Mrzerum. 

The 7 th of May, 1809, w i fixed for the departure of 
the mission; Sir Harford Jones being left in Telieraii 
as the British minister at the Persian court; and Mirza 
Abul Hassan, the nephew of the late prime minister, 
having been appointed to accompany Mr. Moricr, a& 
envoy extraordinary from Persia to England. 

On crossing the plain of Telu‘r:in, in a westerly 
direction, they remarked it to bt* covered with villages. 
Mr. Morier counted twenty, to the right and the leit of 
the road. Some of those through which they passed 
had conspicuous tombs, the mausoleums of eniinent per¬ 
sons. 

About two miles from Casvin, the travellers proceed¬ 
ed through the niklst of fields and gardens, which aic 
consideied to produce the best grapes in Persia. This 
part of the country, however, labours under great in¬ 
convenience from a want of water; and, indeed, 
through the whole extent of the immi^nsi* jilain which 
they traversed on the day of their arrival at Casvin, they 
did not sec one natural stream. 

Casvin^ though a city, was almost one mass of ruins. 
An cartliquake had, not long before, throwm down many 
of the buildings, and had made cracks in almost every 
wall. A large mosque had been rent in many places, 
in its thick /alls, and totally ruined. 

Beyond Casvin the road was peculiarly beautiAd. It 
was a fine hard gravel, and the plain, on each side, was 
in high verdure, and exhibited the appearance of an 
immense grass-plot, on which thousands of cavalry 
might m‘’na'uvre. The villages were still numerous, 
anil, in general, defended by sipiare walls, witli towers 
at the angles. 

, Suilanidh lies near the southern hills of the plain, 
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anti spreads over a considerable extent of ground, 
coiii.timng the present village, among the ruins of the 
ancient city. I'he principal object of antupiity in this 
place, IS an immense structure, called the tomb of Sul¬ 
tan A^ohamed Khotlahomleh, and said to be six hun¬ 
dred years old. A cupola rests upon an octagonal 
ha-^e, on each angle of uhich formerly rose a minaret; 
hut only one of these is now entire. The Persians, to 
illustrate the ancient splendour of Siiltani^h, say that 
when the army of Jenghiz Khan plunderetl the city, 
there were found in it six hundred thousand golden 
cradles. It still (‘ontains the remains of several 
mosques, one of which seems to have been a fine edi- 
tice. 'J’he present king of Persia had undertaken to 
found, in this place, a new city, to be called Hullana- 
had. 

'fhe travellers next proceeded to Zengan. The 
plain now became hilly and broken; and, in some 
places, tho soil, which before had been hard, was soft 
and swampy. Zengan is a large town, the capital of a 
district containing a hundred villages. 

Prom this place, westward, the Turkish language 
is the language spoken by the inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lages, 1'ho whole region, from Zengan, is intcrsect- 
rcl by valleys. Beyond it the country becomes moiin- 
tamoiH; but, owing to a scarcity of wood, the inhabi¬ 
tants, in many parts, are extremely distressed for 
fuel. 'I'hey are also miserably clad. Tlic children hail, 
at this time, scarcely any thing to cover them, except a 
shirt of coarse linen; and the women wore only a shirt, 
a pair of drawers, a jacket, and a veil. 

After a journey of fifteen days from Teheran, tlie 
travellers arrived at Tabriz. The road across the 
plain was very fine, and the mud-walls and mud-brick 
houses of the city, interspersed with trees, had a very 
pleasing appearance. Close to the walls, near the 
gate by which the travellers entered, is the ruin of a 
mosque, which, though six hundred years old, must 
once haA c been a fine edifice. 
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The situatiou of Tabriz is considered peculiarly 
healthful. This was once a magnificent city; hut all its 
large buildings have been destroyed by eartlupiako.s. 
I'he walls are suppo cd to be about three miles in cir¬ 
cuit; and three of the i 'n\s are ornanu'ntcd with 
columns iulaid with green-law mered bucks. The 
place is surroundetl by gardens, and producoh a grtji' 
abundance of fruit, ])articularly apricots. 

North-west of the city is an extensive bunid-ground 
over the whole of which arc strewed large dai k-c(iIoiu 
cd blocks of carved stone, some of wliicb have npcj, 
them Arabic characters. The hubstance c.illcd t* 
marble of Tabriz, which is used m many of tin' nu. 
splendid edifices of Persia, is not procured neai i 
city, nor taken from a quarry; but it ii, found, m i 
nicnse blocks, on the borders of a hike sivei.tl m ‘ 
distant. This marbles takes a jKculiady line ])ol 
and i.s employed for the interior of batlis, fo«- tlio cuI'M' 
and pilasters of buildings, for tomb-stones, .snd 
every purjiose where ornamental marble is m'ces-i.ii, 

There are, in Tabriz, twi'lve jmbhe bath.-,, son 
which are handsome. Tin* baz.sr extends tlnongh . 
whole length of the city, hut is mean and duty. I 
danger of earthqiuAe.>, has taught tin* inliabti,un¬ 
build their Jjoi es, geiu'rally, as low as possibh-, .■ 
to employ, in the constmetiou of them, nunc i o o 
than brick or plaster. IJence also t!ie h.irars h,i\ 
only wood* n roofs, and are not arched like tlave in 
the better cities of Persia. T'ahriz is f^aid to lonsaiu 
about Uo hundred .and fifty thous.and mhahitaiitb; but 
this number is, probably, much exaggerated. 

IVIr. Morier and his party recoimnenced iheir jour¬ 
ney on the 1st of June. Westward of Tabriz is a 
conspicuous hill, which abounds in several kinds of 
game. The induitlry of agriculture was ^ isible on the 
plain, and the crops of barley and other grain were 
luxuriant and promising. In their progress, they tra¬ 
versed a country, which, in its conformation, w,as most 
picturesque; and in, its productions most luxuriant. 
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X*» ono, in any season, could pass these scenes \vitliu\;t 
.u!iuiratif)n; but Mr. Morier saw them in all tlu? rieh- 
ii.-.s of sprint^, contrasted with a winter in Persia; and 
alter tlu’ barren and Icalless region he had lately tra- 
ver-.etl, he doubly enjoyed thy wild prodigality of 
ve<fotation, which is displayed in this part of Asia. 

^riie travellers passed through tShcbeslcr, a large 
town surrotiiuh'd by several villages, near the beauti- 
I.'* /u/i. <>/* Shuhec. the waters of which arc as salt as 
tliiys<- of the ocean. K/wi, the next town, is situated 
in a u.ai row plain, and surrounded by a wall, having 
tojir ' ales and a sort of triangular towers. Within the 
s ar< twenty mosques .uul six baths. The popu- 
' 111 n i-htiniated at fifty thousand persons, of which 
< 1.1 . 1 . ate.st number are Armenians. The tcrrlt<»ry of 
*.i I .nid of the surrounding villages is extremely 

I 

'o .unset of the 7th of June the clouds cleared 
I’ n\.uds the north, and exhibited, to the view of 
»)>■ *> ivc'llers, the subliuK' an<l veiuTable '!f 

/ . 'J'he Persians stated to Mr. Moner that this 
in .''main was di.staiit about eight hours’ journey; and 
dies Minted many wonderful .stories respecting it, 
\eiimg otliers, they s.aid that no « who h.id attempted 
• ( ml it, had ever retinlied; m I th a hundred men 
w’ ' nl bei-ii S'nit Iroin f'l/.i’iei. to elli'Ct that un-* 
.let,I nil;, liad fdl di(d. An A niiisuan priisst assured 
Ml. Sloriev, with a grave countenance, tliat the ark 
was ' dl there. 

A little tli.stancp beyond thi.s spot the travellers 
pasad the boundaries of Persia, and entered the 
Turkish thmhiions. These bound.ivies are marked, 
near the road, by a ruined tower, in the centre of a 
valley. 

From one part of the road the mountain .appeared, 
before them, a sublime and almost territle object. It 
rose from an immense variety of land,s, was covered 
with SHOW', and wa.s said to be almost always surround¬ 
ed with clouds. They, liowever, afterwards saw it 
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divested of clouds at the summit, but encircled with 
them below. 

On the 10th they traversed a country which yielded 
grass, but had not bet i much subjected to cultivation. 
The western branch of uie river Euphrates accom¬ 
panied them for a considerable distance; and much of 
the country beyond it, was in a state of absolute devas¬ 
tation, in consequence of incursions of rebels from somo 
of the adjacent districts. They now crossed the Turkish 
frontier, and, on the 15th of June, reached Erzerum*; 
whence they continued their journey, through the cen¬ 
tral part of Asia Minor, to Scutari and Constantinople. 


WMftl) ^iLf 0 3in0truction. 

HINI>OSTAN OR INDIA. 

The appellations of Ilindostan and India ate given, 
somewhat arbitrarily, to the whole of that exienoive 
region, whicli is bounded, on one side, by tlie ri,\ i r 
Indus, and stretches, on the other, beyond the Rurrani- 
pooter. Modern geographers have divided it into four 
districts, of Gangctic flindostan, which comprehends the 
countries in vicinity of the Ganges; Sindviic ///;,- 
doAian, or the Countries bordering on the river Smdc 
or Indus; Cetthal Hindustan, comprebending the mid¬ 
dle provinces; and Southern Ilindostan, which is also 
railed the Deccan and the Cariuitic, and which ex¬ 
tends, southward, from the river Kistna, to the ocean. 
TIii« vast region consists chiefly of extensive plains, 
watered by innumerable rivers; and is environed, on 


* For an account of this city see page ttS. 
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lhr(*e sitlps, by lofty mountains. Towards the west are 
the ridges of Sistan and iSigistan; on the north are 
those of Tibet; and on tlic east the mountains of 
Araccan. Besides those, a range of eminences, called 
the Gants, or Indian Apennines, extends along the 
western shore of the peninsula, from near Cape Como*- 
rin to the Gulf of Cambay. 'J'hc plains of llindos- 
tan arc sandy; but are capable of tillage, and, in 
many parts, are extremely productive. Along the 
banks of the principal rivers the land is so fertile 
as to require little manure, cxccjit that which is con^ 
veyed to it by the overflowing of the w'ater. 

Frbm its geographical position, chiefly within the 
legion of the torrid zone, the clhnatt. of the central 
and southern districts is necessarily hot. During the 
months of March, April, and May, no rain falls, ex- 
C(‘pt a few showers, acoompanie<l with thunder and 
hglitning: and the heat gradually increases, towards 
summer, until it becomes almost intoleralile. At this 
tim ’ the surface of the earth, in the plains, resembles 
a desert; and is destitute of every thing green, ex¬ 
cept those trees which never lose their verdure. But, 
ill the beginning of June, as soon as the rains com- 
inencr, the w'hole appearance becomes changed; and, 
in a few days, the ground is covered v\ith a luxuriant 
\egetatIon. During the first two months, the rain is 
i^ee^sanf; but in August and September there is a 
conNiderable intermission. Towards the beginning of 
Anguht, many of the lower ^arts of Bengal, contiguous 
to the rivers Ganges and Burrampooter, are inundated; 
and nothing is to be seen but w.itcr, villages, trees, and 
the liiglier grounds. In August and (September, the 
air becomes moist, sultry, and stifling; but the three 
last months of the year are delightful. In January 
and February the whole country is frequently envelop¬ 
ed in dews and fogs. Among the mountains of the 
northern provinces, the weather is sometimes intensely 
cold. 

The most important productions of the soil arc rice. 
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corn, cotton, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and opium. In 
niRny parts of the country are cultivated a kind of 
solanum or polatoe-plant, called “ brinjaal,” the fruit 
of which is Uh large as a baking ]>ear, and is excellent 
for the table, uli-“a either stewed or broiled. The 
natives cat it plain, bou d, or made into ettrry. The 
“ bendy” is another useful | i>nt: it resembles a dwarf 
holyhock; has a fruit about the length and thickness 
of one’s huger, with five cells full of round seeds, and 
is a common ingredient in soup, curries, and stews. 
Gourds of all kinds, and cucumbers, are in great alum- 
dance. The common and sweet potatoes arc both ex¬ 
cellent. Peas and beans are very iiulillerent in nearly 
all parts of India; and cabbages, carrots, and turnijis 
are scarce. The forests produce several kinds of use¬ 
ful timber-trees, jrarticularly that called teak, which is 
in great request by ship-builders. But no natural 
production of this country is so remarkable as the 
” banyan-tree.” Its branches extend, horizontally, to 
a great distance, and, from them, descend strong 
woody fibres, which, on reaching the ground, take 
toot. After a few years these become so thick as 
Uiemsclves to resemble trees; and they send forth 
other branches, ftom which descend other fibres; till, 
at last, one tree covers an almost incredibh space of 
ground. The Hindoos are jtcculiarly partial to the 
banyan-tree; for, in conseqiumcc of its long duration, 
its out-stretching arms, .and its overshadowing benefi¬ 
cence, tliey consider it ..n emblem of the deity. Near 
these trees tliey build ihefr most esteemed pagodas or 
temples; ai.d, under their shade, many of the Biamins 
spend their lives in religious solitufle. The " cocoa- 
nut-tree” is .an extremely valuable production of India. 
During several months of the year its fruit constitutes 
a chief article of food to' the natives; and from it a 
consider blc quantity of oil is expressed. The fibrous 
covering of the nut is steeped, and, though more harsh 
than hemp, it is used for making cordage. Toddy or 
tarry is a juice obtained from the tree, by making an 
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iiKisiou in the hark near the top, or cutting off one of 
tlie leavi',, and appUnig an eai thorn pot to the aper- 
tnio in tlic baik. The leaves of tlie cocoa-nut-tree 
arc used foi covering houses, and two of them plaited 
tdgetlKi, form a light kind of cloak, which the pea¬ 
sants wcai m the rainy season. ^\hon no longoi capa¬ 
ble ol ) u Iding fruit or tarry, tho wood makes excel- 
Jeat waif 1 -pipes and beams tor houses. 

LittU !■> known lespecting the mineral praducthm 
of Jlmdostan. It has not, hitherto, been ascertained 
wluthci uthcr silvci oi copper exist here, m a native 
state j* atjfhs ot gold, JiowTvor, are oec.isJonalIy col¬ 
ic ctcd.fiom ilie sands of the riveis which flow from 
the mouninins ot Tibet. Diamonds are obtained at 
Visipour, (lolconda, and a few other places; and some 
of lliL Streams wash down, from the mountains, jne- 
tjous stones of other •ipecics, and of considerable 
\aluo. 

Tew of the countries which he within the regions of 
the touid /one aie feitih/ed bj so many and such ex¬ 
tensive itiers as this. 1 he Ganges has its sources 
aniuiig the mountains of Tibet. It tiaverses, for 
niail} lo’ii(ecu bundled niile'i, an extent ot delightful 
pi nils, icceives, m its course, eleven riveis; and 
fli'cs, tinong)) scv( ral channels, into the Ikiy of Ben- 
t, il. Its width vanes, in dirfcrent places, and accord¬ 
ing to the season, fiom one fourth ot a nuie to three 
miles, and, at the distance of five hundred miles from 
tlic >ia, Its channel is thiitv^u''* deep. The Biitish 
nation, and its allies and tnbniaries, now possess the 
whole course ot this rivii, flora its entnuicc into the 
pi tins of Ilmdoslan, to the The bmde or Indus, 

which was known to the ancienis, flows along the wes- 
'tcinhoidei of Ilmdostan, ami is luvigable, for large 
vessels, as Jugh as Lalioie. I'lie Saripoo or Hiuram- 
pooter, has its sourer about foity miles eastwaid of the 
sources of the Ganges, and luns, with a rapid current, 
thiough Tibet; and thence, for a considftable dis¬ 
tance, eastward: when, suddenly turn ng tow aids the 
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west, it enters the province of Bengal; and, aflcr a 
course of more tlxan two tliousaud miles, falls into the 
Ganges. 

The different districts of India which arc subject to 
Britain, are cstimt'^ed to contain about fourteen mil*, 
lions of inhabilanis; and the remaining parts, about 
forty*-five millions. These c ’nsist of Hindoos or Gen* 
toos, as they are sometimes culled; Moguls, Persians, 
Patans or Afghans from the mountains adjacent to 
Persia, 'I'artars, and numerous other races. The Hin¬ 
doos, in the southern and hotter parts of the country, 
are dark-coloured: some of them are nearly black, 
but they have neither the woolly hair nor the flat* 
teued features of negroes. In women of tlie supe¬ 
rior classes, who are not much exposed to the w(‘a- 
ther, the tinge is a deep olive, sometimes agreeably 
mixed with a ruddy hue. Few people are more mild, 
humane, and docile than the Hindoos. They are deli¬ 
cate of constitution, and temperate in tlicir habits; 
cool and dispassionate, but bigoted to many peculiar 
notions, practices, and customs. . They are strict pre- 
dcstinarians, and many of them believe in the trans¬ 
migration of souls. These assert that, in orSer to 
efface the stains of impurity, with which a soul, during 
its residence in the human body, has bet'u defiled, by 
the indulgence of sensual and corrupt appetites, It must 
pass, in a long series of transmigrations, through the 
bodies of diflbreul animals, until it sliatl bo so tho¬ 
roughly refined from a|l pollution, as to be rendered 
fit for being absorbed into the divine essence, when it 
will return, like a dmp, into that unbounded ocean, 
from which it originally flowed. 

'Phe Hindoos hare some confused notions respect¬ 
ing a Supreme Being, the ereatipii of the world, and a 
future state. Among many others, they worship three 
princip d deities, Brania, Vishnu, and Siva; of whom, 
Brahma is supposed to have been tjie immediate agent 
of the Supreme, in the creation of the' universe; 
Vishnu is called the preserver, and Siva the destroyer; 
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and the figures of all these are frequently united into 
one imago. ' 

The pneslhood are denomihated Bramins; and have 
a language peetdiar to themselves, called Sanscrit. It 
is in this language that tlieir ancient hooks are written. 
These are the Beda or Veda; the Shaster or Hindoo 
Bible; and the Puran or Pourane, a hlstbry Which is 
also deemed sacred, and which contains an explana* 
tion of the Shaster. These sacred books fnre kept in 
close custody by the Bramins, and their contents are 
not communicated to, the people at large. The Shas¬ 
ter comprises a summary of their moral and ceremo¬ 
nial laws; with an account of the distribution of man¬ 


kind into tribes and classes^ and of the rnles of con¬ 
duct appropriated to each. From this book it ap¬ 
pears tliat the cererritonial pari of their rcbgioit con¬ 
sists (hiefly in ablutions in tbetr rivers, and more 
*'sj)ocially in the Ganges; uttering prayeis under the 
b.invau and other trees, and in their tt-mples; in pro- 
ce<^sions, tinkling of bells, offerings to images, unctions, 
the observance of fasts and festivals, pilgrimages, in¬ 
vocations of saints, and divcis strange and unaccount¬ 
able penances. 

The Bramins have numerous privileges: among 
others, they have a right to demand, without being 
required to give, alms; and they aic never punisbcd 
with death, even for the most enormous crimes. !Pheir 
petuliar oiHcc is to teach reading, writing, aritimletic, 
and the principles of their religion. As a recompence 
for their tune and labour, the rajahs or native princes 
assign, for their support, the revenues of certain vil¬ 
lages; and they receive contiibutions IVom the inhabi¬ 
tants of the countries in wliieh they reside. They are 
^likewise ^icrmittcd to act as merchants, and to practise 
physic; but are strictly forbidden to employ themselves 
in tillage or any handicraft trade; or to perform any 
servile office, even for the king. They can, however, 
officiate as secretaries, ambassadors, or counsellors t<^, 
their sovereigns. * 
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It is a part of the Hindoo superstition to paint on 
tbR'iSborehead, checks, or sonu? other parts of the body, 
]|^oliar Ijirroglyphical characters or marks, which in- 
'dteate their attachnoent to certain classes or emts, as 
they are called, or ihHr vmieration for some particular 
deity. Of these classes utuI their subdivisions, the 
principal ate 1. The hraniins o.* priests, who arc di¬ 
vided into many sects, which neither interinany, nor 
eat,' drink, nor even associate together, CKcept during 
their worship; 2. Miltary men, \ncluding laj.ihs or 
sovereigns; 3. Merchants, hankers, sliop-k<*cpers, and 
farmers;' 4. Common sdldlers and menial servants. 

There are, m fndiai, a kind of devotees called Fakirs. 
Some of these are Mahometans, and others idolaters. 
Several of them are penitents, whose inortilicalion and 
■iljonance consist in very strange oliser eaijccs. Some, 
-ibr instance, remain night and day, and for many 
years, in certain uneasy posfnres. Others never sit or 
lie down to sleep, but sustain themselves by a rope, 
.jtnng down for that purpose. Others he on beds of 
iron spikes. Others lay fire on their heads, and burn 
ibe sCalp to the hone; and, others keep tlv’ir arms lift¬ 
ed up towards heaven so long that they cannot let 
them down again, if they would. 

The mtmiors mtl cuntvi^s of the Hindoos aie closely 
iconnectpd ivith tlieir religions pi.actisis, and their la\%s 
admit of little variety; for almost every action is per¬ 
formed according to established rules. They haic 
rules for Uiqt, and for ihe manner and time of eating; 
.for regajslting tlie jwsturc'in which they are to sit. and 
the <juart6r to ^hich their face must be turned whilst 
they Are eating; and of precaution to insulate their per¬ 
son, lest it be touched by any thing that is impuie,^ 
After wos>4pg his hands and feet, and sipping water, 
the Hindod must liit down on a stool or cushion, before 
his plate, which is put on a plain spot of ground, 
wiped and. smootlied. The dipping of water is neces- 
i^ry in all ceremonies and religious acts. 
fiW AxflO)£i(^ thtlf religtSus rtfes there are some, inter- 
with acts of 'courtesy, w Inch are practised by 
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way of formal hospitality. These consist in offering 
to a guest a stool to slit ohj water for ablutions, anU 
honey mixed with otli^r food for refreshment. It np.. . 
pears “tliat, ancienUy» a cow was sometimes killed on 
the reception of a distingnislied pOrson or a^pirticuier 
friend; hut now the host contents himself either with 
releasing a cow that lias been bound for the purpose, 
or in repealing the ancient formulary whtidt accom¬ 
panied the ceremony. 

In th(' ceremony of marriage, after the pcrformapce 
-^>f oblations to the ancestors of the man and woman, a 
cow ib tied up on tiie northern side 6f the apirtmAit; 
and here also is placed a stool, on which the jcwelb and 
biulal ornaments are arranged. At the approach of 
the bridegroom, a prayer of conbccration ib uttered, 
wlien ho sitb down and receives water for^ ahlution. 
All offering in a boat^shapod Vessel is then made to 
him, after Which he accepts of food: this he eats while 
prayers aie lecited over liim. An interchange of pre¬ 
sents, suitable to the rank of the>partics, is next made:' 
the bride h formally presented, by her father, to the 
bridegroom, and the cow is at that moment let loose*, 
wlicn a barber, who attends for the purpose, exclaims, 
“ The cow! the cow!” The bride neXt bathes, while 


texts of the Shaster arc recited over her: the hands, 
both of the bride and bridegroom, are tlien smeared 
with turmeric, or sonae other drug; and a matron 
‘binds them together, to the sound of cheerful music,* 
with a kind of gr^ss called cusa-grass. This cn^«l, 
the priests begin ^joyful acclamations, wh|le the bride’s 
father pours water auad grain upon their h^n,ds, blesses 
them, and, proclaiming their names, solemnly givc.x them 
to eacli other. Being thus affianced they walk out, 
and 'the bridegroom, addressing the bride in certain 
prescribed Sentences, presents her witli a waistcoat and 
mauHe. These she puts on, .and the father ties the 
skirts of his dauglitei and her hi^sband together. Xhe 
bridegroom nbw goes to the principal chamber, wj^e 
he prepares a skcriffcial ffre,. and hallows the na’cred 

id ' 
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nrcnstls, while two of his friends walk round the fire 
with jars of w atcr, and place themselves on the south 
' side. Fie then puts four double handsful of rice, 
mixed with a particular kind of leaves, into a flat bas¬ 
ket, near which he jdaccs a stone and inultar for grind¬ 
ing; and," causing ih^ bride to be newly clothed, he 
Icads'her to the sacred ii'f' where, witli many cere¬ 
monies, texts and prayers, up.^/ards of fifty oblations, 
chiefly of rice and butter, arc made. Jlut (lie most 
important part of the ceremony is tlie bride’s taking 
seven steps; for, after the scvcndi, and no sooner, the 
ni^riage^is completed, and the guests aic dismissed. 
In the evening the young couple are seated on a red 
buil'n hide, and the bridegroom points out to his bride 
tlic polar star, as an, emblem of stabUily; they then 
partake of a meal together, llie man remains tlireo 
days in the house of his fathor-in-law", aftei which he 
conducts his bride home; wlure she is wcleonicd by his 
kindred, and the ceremony ends with an oblation to 
fire. 

Some of,the Hindoos bury their dead; others bum 
tliem, and 6ihers throw them into the rivers. A Hin¬ 
doo, when dying, is laid, in the open air, upon a bed 
of cu,sa-grass. If it be practicable, he is brought to 
thi' bank of the Ganges, or some other sacretl stream, 
w'hcrc* he first makes donations, to the priests, of cattle, 
laud, gold, silver, or whatever else he may posMss. 
r His head is sprinkled with water, and smeared with 
mud from the river. Verses from the sacri’d books 
are sounded in his cars, and leaves of a consecrated 
species of p’snf are scattered on his head. When lu' 
dies, lus body is washed, perfumed, and decorated with 
goklen otnaniciits: a piece of gold is put into his • 
mouth; and a cloth, perfumed with fragrant oil. is 
thrown Over him. The body is carried, by the nearest 
relatives, to some holy spot, in a forest, or near water., 
preceded by fire, and by food borne in unbaked 
earthen v'essejs, and followed by various musical in¬ 
struments. • It must not pass through any inhabit* 
ed place; and, on Us arrival at the spot appointed ; 
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for the funeral, it is laid Oii a bed of cusa-grass, witli 
tlie head towards the south, Vfhilc the relations wash 
and prepare themselves for the ceremony. After 
uilorniug it with ilower.s, they place it on the funeral 
pile, with the liead towards the north; if it he the body 
of a woman tlic face is turnc'd downward. Butter and 
perfumes arc now thrown uiion the wood; afler which, 
the nearest relation, taking up a brand, and walking 
three times round the pile, invoking the gods, sets fire 
to it near the head. After the burning, all those who 
have touched <ir followed the dcccasiMl, repair to a 
river or otlier water, and perform various aI>Iutions; 
after which they sit down on the turf, and, refraining 
from tears, alleviate their sorrows by icciting sentence*^ 
from their sacred hooks. So long as the mourning 
lasts, the kinsmen, to the sixth tlegree, are pt‘rniiited 
to eat only one meal a day, and even that must be pur.- 
citased ready dressed; and, until the ashes of the de¬ 
ceased are collected, tlie kinsmen may not.sleep on a 
bedstead. On die collecting of th(‘ ;ishes, the nearest 
relatives of die deceased carry into the burying- 
ground eight vessels, as •offerings to Sica and othtr 
deities. I'hey w'alk round the jilace where the fune¬ 
ral jiili* stood, and place two vessels at each of the 
cardinal points. The bones are sprinkled witli cow’s 
milk, and then put into an earthen jar, lined with yel¬ 
low cloth and leaves, and covered with a lid. I'lie 
whole are wrapped in mud and thorns, mived with 
moss, and buried; and a tree is planted, or som^ other 
memorial is erected over tljc place. The sjKit where 
the pile stood is cleansed, and the deities convoked arc 
dismissed with an oblation, which is thrown into the 
water. 

A shocking practice still prevails, in many parts of 
Ilindostan, of women consigning ihcmsolves to the 
flames, on the funeral piles of their hushtinds. This 
dreadful kind of sacrifice is not infposed upon them ^ 
by the law, for they may refuse to make it; but^ In 
such case, they lose tlieir character, are held in dis- 
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licmOUJ*^ and dei*rive<l of their ca^t. If a widow re¬ 
solve to ,sui Vive lier husbaad, she must pass her life in 
ehastitif, piety, and mortiheations. She must cat but 
one nit al a day, and never sleep upon abed; must 
abstain from 01 naui ntinjj her pci son, or eatiny out of 
magnificent YcSscK, or or delicious food. The eliicacy 
ascribed to this adcctionate su^rifiee is wonderful’ not 
less than purifying the husband fiom all his dimes, 
and insuring him an existence of bliss, in which she i'* 
to participate. The Hindoo; behove that, in the hea¬ 
vens^ there are t.ix different spheres, and tliat, in the 
*,highcst of these, Ireaide their god Brahma and his par¬ 
ticular favourites; such women as have voluntarily 
sacrificed themselves to the memory of their husbands; 
and all such men as have never uttered a falsehood*. 

The paqodas or temples erected in honoui of the 
Hindoo deities, arc, in general, stupendous »tr>iie budd¬ 
ings, and highly, though rudely-otnaniented. Most of 
them are of a somewhat pyramidal shape, and some of 
them are of great extent. In many parts of India 
there are caverns or excavations in roehs, the sides and 
columns of which afibid 'extraoulmary sjieciineus of 
Indian sculpture and architecture. Of these, peihaps 
,thc most remarkable are the caves at Elepli.mta and 
.^alsette, near Bombay, and at Caili, in the Mabratta 
mountains. 

An European, on his first arrival in Indnt, is gene¬ 
rally mU0h surprised by the appearance of the inhabi¬ 
tants, which w very different from any thing he lias 
ever be foie observed. Those of the Jtighest class wear 
long robe of muslin, but tlie common people have 

* little other dress than a piece of cotton cloth bound 
round their loins, The wives and daughters of tlu' 
Brahmins cover the upper part Of their body with a 
piece of fine cotton cloth or muslin, one end of w hich 

_ .. _L_ 

' description of ope of those sacrifices will be found in 
fhe jJ^iatotion Of Aif, Hp^s’s Travels. 
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tliev thiovt ovci thfu bhotiliiet. [hov bind tbtu hju 
111 A loll on the top of the head, paint on thtu luithtad 
bome sailed maik, and wear bratelcia, necklaeis, < »r- 
rinp’», ind othci orninients People of the loviii 
I hs»« s ban footed, but the bighu rtmks» wear shp- 
p< i*, tint are pc tki d at tlit toe's 

1 Ik homes oi the common Hindoos are con$ti ucted 
of Piith, of sim-bikod bruksi, i^ovoicd tvitli mortar, or 
of bimboos plastcjcil ovei, 7 hew seldom exceed one 
storv ni height, ind hive ^mall apeituus m the walls 
foi the uln ission oi light; but the principal houses 
consis’t o( two stones, and me diMtled into apartments 
lurnishcd with carpets, sofas, ,ind umrors. The duet 
kitchen utcnsiN ue a few dishn, of biass or copper, 

( ntlun pots, ^id v kettle m which rice i> boded If 
mj stun Jill touch an earthen vtssd, it is lottsidcred 
to be polluted, and IS instantly destroyed, but a brast, 
V C'.si I thus polluU d may bt eleanst d and agaiA used. 
Jin Hindoos shed no blood, conicquently tiny do not 
cat flesh and tluy ahstuu front intoxicating liquors^ 
1 hcii food consists chiefly of i ici, herbs, toots, and 
wulk, dressed m vaiious ways, and they have only two 
meals a diy, m th< morning aud«tvtning. 'I lie middle 
of the diy they divote to relixvtion and sleep. In 
< iMn^ they sit on i mat crort-legged, and put the food 
into tin ir mouth with their fingtis only Jheu usual 
biviiagi iswatir, but they occdsiomlly use lordialoi, 
and drink a kind of wme midefxoni the juue* of the 
palm tui*. Jhe men eat by themselves mid, when 
they hive fimshcd their meal« they arc succeeded by 
tlie women, 

i he (imusenK t/ti of the Hindoos are vanous. Women 
are trauicd for tlie purpose of dmemg m public, atidi 
in some fimihcs, huflooiu>, and bards or reciters of 
poems are kept ihc'itiUfd exhibitions aie not muck 
m leque^t, but comedies are some(lmc^ tebd iii the 
open air by torch-bghl, and the exhibition of shglit of 
hand and of tnck,3 by jugglers is very common. v 

In this country there is a great vanety oi hn^mges 
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or diRlccts; hut the Sanscrit is considered the mother 
tongue of alt. One dlakct, the Bengalese, is spoken 
by the native inhabitants of Bengal; abd another, call¬ 
ed Ilindustanee, is the usual language of the common 
people* throughout IThidobtan. 'J’hc Brainins are gene¬ 
rally understood lo have j.evle considerable proficiency 
in literature; but the science \ hich they chiefly culti¬ 
vate is that of astrology, or the art of foretelling future 
events by the appearance of the heavenly bodies. Tliey 
itave some knowledge of logic and of rhetoric, but this 
is very superficial. They have not studied anatomy or 
physic as a science; and they prepare nearly all their 
^nedicint'S from vegetables, having hitherto made but 
little progress in the knowledge of mineralogy. The 
ancient scat of Braminical learning was Benares, where 
the ruins of an obseivatory still e:(;ibt. 

The Europeans ni India live wholly distinct from the 
natives. Nearly all those who are resident in the dif¬ 
ferent presidencies, are officers employed under the 
government, military men, or merchants; and, in all 
companies, there are at least three men for one woman. 
Mrs. Graham, describing the eiitertauiinents given by 
die English residents &t Bombay, states that they arc 
the most dull and uncomfortable meetings that can be 
imagined. Forty or fifty persons assemble about 
seven o'clock, and stare at one another till dinner is 
announcerl; the ladies arc then handed to the dinner- 
table, according to the strictest rules of precedency, by 
gentlemen of rank corresponding with their own. At 
table there ’an be no general conversation; but the dif- 
‘■fereiit couples, who have been paired off, and who, on 
account of tiicir rank, invariably sit together at every 
great dinner, amuse themselves with remarks on the rest 
of the company, as satirical as their wit will allow. After 
dinner similar topics continue to occupy the ladies, with 
dir ad^ion of lace, jewels, intrigui's, and the latest 
fasliMma. The rejiast itself is as costly as possible, anil 
iln profusion that no part of die table-clot It is un- 
ooyHPi, Bnt the dinner is scarcely touched, as every 
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person has eaten a hearty meal, called' itffint at two 
o’clock. Each guest brings his own servant, and some¬ 
times tw'o or thiee: these ar^ther Persces or Mussul¬ 
mans. Strangers are surpnSw to sec, .behind every 
white man's chair, a dark, long-bearded, turbaned 
man, who usually stands so close to his master, as lo 
make no trifling addition to the heat of the apart¬ 
ment. Indeed, were it not for the punka^ a large frame 
of wood covered with clotli, which is suspended over 
the table, and is kept constantly in motion, fur the 
purpose of freshening the air, it would scarcely be pos¬ 
sible to sit out the melancholy ceremony of an Indian^ 
dinner. ► 

Before the subjugation of this country by the Eng¬ 
lish, the whole of its various and exlcnsuc districts 
Wen* subject to a monarch, called the Great Mogul, who 
ruled with despotic authority. 1'hrougliout liis domi¬ 
nions, all the lands were considered as his property, ex¬ 
cept A few provinces, the hereditary possession of certain 
Hindoo princes. The vizier was generally the first 
minister of state, and to him the inferior oflicers were 
responsible; and there wrere no other written laws than 
those contained in the koratt. But, since the annihila¬ 
tion of the Mogul empire, the governmeut of Hm- 
dostan has been wholly changed. This country is now 
divided into five principal states; the British posses¬ 
sions, the two Mfdirattas, the Nizam, and the Seiks; 
and to these all the inferior states arc tributary, 

The British dominions and influence now extend over 
the greatest part of Ifindostan. These dominions are 
governed from the three presidencies of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, of which Calcutta is the .se.it 
of the supreme government. 
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, IT^irtecnt^ Bliurtruchon. 

HIMnoSTAN CONTIXUKI). 

An Account of Bombay/, anf of the plate\ in its itumlif, 
Chi J\f talinjitmi ike Narrative of a JiemliHn in 
Jndia, hij Mi.m 4 UttAimt. 

JIu*!. (litAHAM lan<le<l at Bombin/ in ilic laitor oml (•( 
May, 1809. On leaving the ship, the passongeis foiinJ, 
uliori the piet, several of the natives, with palanquin',, 
waiting to convey them from tlic shore. Tlies(« p.'laii- 
quiin art' Utters, in which a per'ton may either he down 
or bit upright. I'hey have windows and sliding doots. 
The modem ones are a kind of little eauioges, without 
wheels. Thobo that were formerly used were ot a tlif- 
ferfcnt shape, and consisted of ft bed or sofa, over whu h 
was .an arch, just high enough to admit of a peisou sit¬ 
ting upright. They were decorated w ith gilded or sil¬ 
ver ornaments and figures, and had a cut tain to diavv 
over the whole. The palanquiii-hearcrs, for the most 
part, wear only a turban, and u cloth wrapped round 
their loins; but tJiis degiec of nakedness, says Mr^. 
Graham, docs not shock even female delicary. ni con¬ 
sequence of the dark colour of thtir skin. 

On leaving the jiier, the pabsengci s crossed the es- 

i damidc, which presented a gay and mtcrestnig -icenc, 
leihg crowded with people m carciagcti, on horsebnvk, 
and'on foot. At the tanks or wells, weie groups of 
men and women, employed in beating aiul washing 
linen; while a belter sort of native women, in giaeefnl 
costume, reminding the stranger of antique scalpturcb, 
were employed jn dt;awing, filling, or c.arrj ing water. 

t'UV'hetiwhe cntercil the Black'Town^ which alandi in a 
cocoa-'mt tj^o od) Mrs. Graham w'as astonished at the 
' ^jMdoiAzingllwulousnesiS of tUe place. „ The streeti were 
^HPlrSvith men, women, nud children, that it 
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''kerned impossible ibr the quiet bullock backrays* or 
native clarriaj^es. to prtH.eea, without doing mischief; 
much less the furiously-dfiven coaches of the rich na- » 
tiv cs, 

Bombay, which it. indebted, for its origin, to the l^or" 
tuguese colonists, is said now to contain more fhau 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. The Europeans 
are but lew in number; the Pccsces, or descendants of 
the ancient Persians, are from six to eight thousand: 
the Mahometans, are ne.irly of the same numbqr, and the 
ri'maiiider are chiefly fliudoos and dehcendants of 
Portuguese. The houses of the rich natives are s.ur- 
roubded by v irandas, equally nccesaary to guard tht ir 
interior against tlie iiitemperato beat of the sun, and 
against the rains. They are generally painted in flow.- 
ers and leaves, of a red and green colour; and those of 
tlie Hindoos have usually some of the fablc.s of their 
mythology represented upon the walls. They arc oD 
jfieat extent, because, if a man has twenty sons, these 
all coniinue to live under the same roof, even after they 
are inarned; and uncles, brothers, sons, and grand'ions, 
usually remain together until the mcreasc of numl»ers 
actually Ibrces part of the family to seek a new dwell¬ 
ing. The lower classes content themselves with small 
Imt'N, mostly built of clay, and roofed with a kind of 
mat, made of the lcave.s of the palmyra, or cocoa-nttt 
tree. Some of these huts are so low and small, tliat 
they only admit of a man sitting upright in them, ^nd 
barely shelter his feet wlnm be lies down. Hound each 
bouse there is usually a small garden, in which are 
grown a few herbs and v ogetables, a plantaln-trce, and 
a cocoa-nut tree or two. 

In the outskirts of the Hlack Town the fields were 
at this time, already flooded for rice. They are 
ploughed m thin state. The plough consists of a, 
crooked stick, or of two straightpieces of timber joined,'' 
•,0 as to form an obtuse angle. It is sometimes shod^ 
with iron, but most fiM^ueiiUy not; and is drawn by art* 
ox or a cow, or sometimes by both. 
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^ As tTieire is but ono tavern in Bombay, and as that is 
, by no tnoam fit for the reception of ladies, the liospi- 
talhy of tlie British inhabitants is always oxorcisi'd to¬ 
wards new comers, until they c.in provide a place of 
residence for themselves. Mrs. Graham had the good 
fortune to be receiveu imdcr the hospitable roof of Sir 
'James and Lady MackintOhi.. at Tarala, a villa about 
three miles from the town. 

The rainy season Jiad set in before her .arrh al, and it 
continued till after the beginning of August, but uith 
some intervals of fine weather. 

The/ort of Bombay is too large to be capable of de¬ 
fence, if an European enemy should cfiect a landing on 
the island, and no part of it is bomb-proof; besides 
which, the native houses within the walls are elosely 
crowded together, are very high, and are, for the most 
part, built of wood. The fort is ilirty, hot, and disa¬ 
greeable ; particularly the quarter near the bazar-gate, 
owing to the ruins of houses, which had been buini 
down Some time before Mrs. Graham was there, and 
had not been removed. But new buildings were, in 
many places, rising on the broken fiagments of old 
ones, so that the streets had become very uneven and 
disagreeable, if not dangerous, for c.irriagcs to pass 
through them. The most important and interesting 
object connected\<1th the fort is the dock-yard; where 
a new dock w'as, at this lime, nearly finished- It con¬ 
sisted of two basins, in the imier one of which w as a 
seventy-four gun ship on the stocks. Bombay is tlie 
only place in tlie cast where the rise of tide is su/fieient 
to permit th construction of docks on a large scale; 
the highest simiig-tides having never been known to 
rise more than seventeen feet, and rarely moje than 
fourteen.. Near the docks is the castle, now used as an 
arsenal. It belongs to the king; and the governor of 
Bombay ir styled “ the governor of the king’s castle of 
Bombay." . 

When Mrs. Graham was at the fort, she was con¬ 
ducted to the screwing houses, where the bales of cot- 
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ton are packed to be sent on board ship. Each of the 
pi esses consists of a square frame, in which the cotton 
IS pi iced, and of a large be^n of great weight, whicli 
IS lixtd to the end of .1 powoiful screw This screw w 
woiked by a capstan or windlass, in a chamber above; 
and to ca<h bar of it there are often thirty men, so that 
lIicio would be about two bundled and forty men to 
fviiy siuw. 'fhese, at lirst, tmn the seiew with 
gicat swdtness, shouting the whole time; and the 
>hout« end m something like loud groans, as the labour 
becomes heavier. Hemp is pat k< d m the same man* 
ntr, blit It requires to be caielullj laid in the press, lor 
the fibres are apt to bt bioken if they aic hint. 

lilt only Jbiglisb ebuich at Uombay is in the fort, 
I Ik I'ort'iguese and Anntman chim/us are uuineions, 
both with anti without the walls tlieie .ire thioe or four 
svnagogucs and mosques, and })agodas or temples m- 
nunurahle, 'I he hugest pagoda at Bombay is m the 
Black Town, about a niik and a li iH fiom the fort. 

\\ ithin an txtensivesquau',Lialo ed by high walls, is 
a beuitilul tank, construeted of lit (stone, with sOjis. to 
utoinmodate the bathtis, actording to the height of the 
witti Bound the tank aic hoiists for the Bramins, 
thouUius, oi a kind of cnavails* las, for the reception 
of ti vvelltis, and tt m])les to a vaiit ty of deities. One 
of tlie 1 ith 1 contains a wcll-cuvtdoi time* 
toimtd Cjod. It 13 a colossal bust with thiee faces, or 
litlut tlirtt heads joined togcihei. The centi e head 
repiesciits Brahma, the cieatoj; the face on the right 
luind Siva, the destroyei; and that on the left Vishnu, 
the piestrvei. Offerings of iicc, fruit, milk, and flow- 
eic, art dad) made to them, and they are constantly 
>piiuklcd with watti. 'J lie puests who attend m all 
tlu se tcnqdes, ai e of an oln e complexion, for they are 
very little exposed to the sun. Their dress consists of 
a linen scaif, wtapped lound the loins, and reaching 
nerrl) to the ancles. Their heads aie shaved, except 
on the crown, where a small lock of hair is left; an<{ 
over then shoulder hangs tlie brammical thicad or 
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z(>naar. This must bo loado by a Bramin. It is eom- 
posed of three cotton threads, each ninety<■ six cubits 
(forty-eight yards) long: these aro twisted together, 
then folded in three, and again twisted; after which 
they arc folded again in three without being twisted, 
and a knot is made . ♦ each end. 'J'hc zenaar is put 
over the left shoulder, and ^angs down upon tJie right 
thigh. 

[The govenment house at Bombay is a handsome 
building, with several good apartments; but it has tlie 
great inconvenience of the largest apai tinent on both 
doors being a passage-room to the others. Mfint of 
the merchants and government ofHcers live in country- 
houses. This is a circumstance attended with sonic in¬ 
convenience, for as all business is carried on at the fort, 
evciy person is obliged to go thither iif the morning, 
and to return at night.] 

In order to uflbrd some idea of an Indian dwelling, 
Mrs. Graham dcsciibeo that of Sir James Matkintosh. 
It was pleasingly situated oii the side of a hill, at a lit¬ 
tle distance from Bombay, and commanded a view of 
tlie greatest part of the islanrl. On the summit of the 
hill were some ruins, which, with the elcfts m the sur¬ 
rounding rocks, ullbrdcd shelter to a few half-!)tar\td 
hyenas, and to intiuiner.'ihle jackals, whose barkiug in 
the night was the greatest mcon^ enionce of this ‘.itua- 
tion. The bases of tlie rocks w ere concealed by a w ood 
that reached quite down to the plain, while, here and 
there, a little space had been cleared for a garden, in 
which were usually two or tlaee gardener's houses. 
iThe house »'f Sir Janies wias epfered at ohe end of a vi- 
randa, winch passed round ffiur sides of a square hall, 
where the conqiany dined; aud on each side of the in¬ 
ner apartment were large glass doors and window 
The veranda was about tw'enty feet wide, and one side 
of it w'as a hundred feet long. The roof W3& sup¬ 
ported by low arches, which were open to the gaideii. 
At o|# angle of the square, formed by the viranda, 
was wc drawing-room. The offices were connected 
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v\ uli the house, by a coveted passage, and were conceal- 
td by a thick shrubbery. Most ot the country-houses 
m Bombay have only one story, but this had two. 
I’he bed -1 ooms above were well lighted and aiicd, and 
had glass windows withm iheNincuan shutteis but 
ihtse were used only in the rainy season, or duiing the 
land-winds, which heic aie cold and diy. Tht gaidcn 
was delightful The walks w<ie cut m the wood on 
tlieside of the hill, and weie covcitd with small sta¬ 
sia 11s, in >tead of giavol On each side ot the walki» 
wen hdges of buck, toveied with chttnain oi cement, 
to pi evt uL tlu Ki from b< mg dt stroyed by the i aiirs. I’lie 
walks were shcltcied fiom the sun, by the lan-hke 
lie ids of tlie palmyra-trees, whose tall columnai stems 
affoi ded a ft t e pass igc to the air, and served to support 
an iimamcriblc variety of paiasuical ,ind creeping 
pliPLs, whicli decorated their lou^rb bark with the gay¬ 
est hues, vieing with the beautiful shrubs which ilou- 
ri hut inntath, .ind affoi ding shelter to birds more 
be lutilul th ui thcmselv es One ot thise, small as the 

Imtnmmg-biid, fKcsits curious nest te the pointed tips 
of the pihnyri-haf, lor the purpose of scouring its 
young lioiu the trce-smke; wluh* flights of porroquets 
dailv visit the liuit-trces. At the lowest part of the 
girdwii was a long bioad walk, ou eaih side of whuh 
giLW vims, pimplcinousosy. figs, and olliw fruits, 
.iinoiigwliK h was the juinboo, a species of loso-apple, 
with flowers, like ciunson tassels, covering every part of 
tlu siem. The giapes weie excelU lit. At one end ot 
this walk wcie sf its under hne spreading trees; with 
the fiuit-walk to the right hand, and to the left flower¬ 
beds filkd with jasmine, roses, and tuht roses; while the 
plumbigo-iosfa, itad and white i\oias, witli the scar- ^ 
ht-mulbeiiy, and the okander, mingled their gay eo- 
Inuis with tlic delicate white of the moon-flower and” 
themoguo. The beauty and fei tihty of this. < harming 
garden was kept up by constant wate*hng fiom a well 
near the house; and it would be a httle Paiadise, were 
It not for the reptiles peculiar to the climate. Snakes* 
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glide about in every direction. Here the cobra-capclla, 
whose bite is, in alm«>st every instance, fatal, lifts his 
graceful folds, and spreads bis large and many-coloured 
crest* here too lurks the small, bright-spccklod cobra- 
tnanilla. whose fangs convey instant death. 

Mrs. Graham, sp*. king of the climate of Bombay, in 
the beginning of Novcm'ne • says that llie weather at 
this season was extremely jd 'a*ant. The mornings 
and evenings were so cool, that she could take long 
walks; hut the middle of tlic day was still too hot for 
her to venture into the sunshine. [Not many of the 
great towns of India are more unhealthy than tin's. 
Persons who expose themselves to the ksiid-breczcs, 
which, during the autumn, set in every evening, are lia¬ 
ble to suffer from fever, and sometimes lose even the use 
of their limbs.] 

The market at Bombay is supplietl with beef, which 
is tolerably good, though not fat. After the rainy sea¬ 
son, that of the Bulfalo is the best, though iiv .appear¬ 
ance, before it is cooked, is unfavourable, and Europe¬ 
ans are, in general, strongly prejudiced against it. 'I'hc 
mutton is often lean and hard; the kid is alw'ays good, 
and the poultry both good and .abmidant, Praw ns arc 
here pcculkirly fine, of excellent flavour, and as large as 
craw-fish. The island of Bombay is too small to fur¬ 
nish much game, but the rcd-Ieggcd partridge is not un¬ 
common, and snipes are sonietinic.s seen. Among other 
articles of food arc frogs, which are larger here than 
Mrs. Graham liad ev cr before seen them. 

In the country around Bombay are several neglected 
Portuguese elmrehes, Mahometan tombs, and Hindoo 
temples. ^ There arc also numerous large tanks or re- 
serVotrs for water, surrounded by trees. These are a 
source of great luxury to the natives: people may be 
seen batliing in them from morning till night; all ages, 
and both sexes; but they wear as much clothing in the 
wafer as out of it, 

During hfer residence in this part of India, Mrs, Gra- 
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hou vmtecl the famous tave of Elepfiania, situated in 
an ad]iccnt mountainous island, uliicli has a diublc 
summit, and is wootled to tile top. Opposite to the 
Iaitdinq:>pla(e, is a colossal stone Elophaut, liom which 
the I'.lind Ij^s its name This must hate been caitcd 
out ol tlu io( k on u hidi it st tads, as it appi ais much too 
larijc to hive bcin earned to its presini situition. 
Alter passing a village, Mrs. Gi iham and her paity 
a>cciidc(l till hill, thtough inmantic passes, somudmes 
wcishddimcd viitli wood, mid sometimes walled by 
rock, tilt they aimed at the cave. Its optaing liftj- 
liv( fV( t wide, and eighteen feet high, appeal( hI all dark> 
ness, whilst, on tht hill iboic.lulow lUid around,sinubs 
and Howds wcie waving m the full sunsliint Ihe 
IdUth ol the eave is about equal to its width. Itsiouf 
IS suppoitcd by rows ol massive pdlais, carved m the 
solid 1 otk, and Us sub s an st ulptuied ineompartnients, 
repi(si»*mg the peisoiis ol the Indian mythology. In 
lliL inuldb, is tlu gig iiitic bust of tlie thiu >fornicd god, 
Eialmia, \ isluiu, anel "siva These faces would all be 
beautiful, but lor the utubi lipa, which aie remarkably 
thu It Tlu length, liora the dun to the ciown of the 
lit ad IS SIX k(t, and tlu cap' measure about ihice bet 
moi ( onecaled ,tcps, near Sivas hand, load to ii 
eotivi lilt nt Icdgi. Ol beiuli bthind the cap of the bust, 
wild It IS possible loi a Bruniutoludc hiiiisell lor any 
pin post ol prustl) imposition. On ticli side of the 
bust IS ipilisttr, tlu hont of which is Idledai|> by a 
lig.ii I louru cn b ct Ingb, leaning on a dwarf. This lOi- 
uidisr civtin has biencut out of the solid rock; as 
have also two snialUr ch imhers, wlueli aic cnieied from 
itb interior. One of these is lighted from above, the 
whole tliicknesb ol the lull being cut thiough for that 
purjiosc. 

The cive or temple of Eleplianta, and other equally 
wondeilul c iveuis iii its neighbourhood, must have been 
the work ol a people far advanced m tlu art of civiiwed 
life, and jiossessed of considerable wealth and power. 
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. Byt )id%aces, cither of tlieir origin or their history now 
remain, - 

. : SdlsHte, another sraall islanrt near Bombay, has aeve 
'ieinplcs, cut out of 'the solid rock, which contaiu >iiitny 
' highly, but rudely ornamented figures of Hindoo 
deities. 

On the southern bank.of a river, about one hundred 
and sixty miles, north from Bombay, and not far dis¬ 
tant from the sea, is the city of Sumi. 1'his would be 
a place of .great, comme|:dal importance, were not 
its harbour niudx, ^obstructed by sand-banks. Surat 
is ehvirohed by l^^'brick trails, which divide it into an 
outer and ati inner town; and the citadel stands within 
the inner, wall, on the shore' of the river. The space 
that is enclos^ between the Walls has a few bouses, but 
is cliiefiy occupied by gardens and corn lands. I’liere 
are, its this place, some extensive squares; but the fleets 
.are, in general, unpaved, narrow, and invgji’ir, 

“ projecting corners and shops, in dry weather tin. dust 
is almost suffocating; and, during the rainy season, the 
streets are covered with mud. Indeed, .so little .atten¬ 
tion do the inbabitant.s pay to cleanline.'.s, that in.my of 
them throw every description of filth into the middle of 
the road, and seldom or never remove theat cumniating 
dung-hiJlsl 

This place has long been under the dominion of the 
'Mahometan Moguls; yet it has no hand-ioinc nio.sfjiu-s 
.'like those in most of the Turkish .'ind Arabian towns. 
'The larg^t hmtses arfe flat-roolcd, and have courts be¬ 
fore them; but the houses of this common people are 
^.piiher high-roofcd, hr are huts formed of bamboo frames 
'%nd plastered over with rnudi, Kach street lias its own 
grates; and these are always closed in times of popular 
'bdtpipotion, which are not unfrequent. The principal 
edifice i i Suratw th^ citadel or castle, a strong building, 
.constructed of hewn stone, and well furnished with ar- 
tiUery; and, about two hundred yards, froni the castle 
' is the court or paliil^ of the Nabob. Factories or com¬ 
mercial establishmleuts bave been formed here by seve- 
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1 ’ Uipn uahons, p». ticulai.lj' by the Ln«;lHb, Portu- 
^ s , 1 1 iicli, and Dutch. 1 htso arc all in llic umoi 
n -> ml pach nation has its sepaiate wharf. I’he 
i>i/nsai< nunicions ami nmcli hiqmntcd, and, m a 
hrp and open plnn south of tin casile, called the 
tilt Duteh and Enqlish tompaints luve ti nls 
or iwinnifs, suironndtd by jKihngs of bamboos Hero 
bait-, ot nnrihandle and piece-goods an lodged until 
th V in slupptd tor »xportatjon At *^111 tt tluic were 
foinn ily sivcial eu i\ m uas, hbi 1 illy suppo ted, but 
ol tht:j{ two only uc Itii, 

It IS a icnnilv ihU cm unistance, thit, altiiough liiore 
' in '^ni It, inv hospii il toi hnni ni fiung'., j< t that 
n 111 1 tvonsiM csubhdumnt tot Hie tcception ol 

rI Aid 1 nuulcd ^^lnnJl!>. 11 ns, including its vanous 
A >1 , »c u] K ^ inoK thin t'winty n ot giound U 

I u I’\ hill ol I’tnin nid ikcupid oxtii, liorsis, 
; oil u])( i loiii iK ndhis 1 r onsidi t abh tunual 
J I 0 | is 1 ,, id e pnjsi 11 ’fgjliily ap- 

j n ud to itti 11 1 10 ii 

Pku ions M bill ibund i it and in m uml, vx- 
(1 < Ik ij) Im riK mlnlnt ui" s >in( rime » tvpc- 

I K n u I < (lui nitnei Imni i w uit of w in r 'I his 

ill 11 ub a d < I In) ro < ilbft (b 11 tin iniy 'ta¬ 
il it I d I IJ ion d i< (II niwpi e, 01 to 

bi ! 1 ] dim In upi i> I 1 t I s li o\cii, tiom At 

ion-, il ti i 1 c I In wiUr jl tin live ns too salt 

III I I i il u I i in iiin ih of Surat ii istceincd 

i i)ih\ bit til In ii »s sonictinns intensely gnat. 
.Soiiu of tin giuicns in tht vicinity of the town, are 
pidihiilv biantilul One ot rhnn n is toinnd at an 
tuoimous expend by a hitt N bob, and, among 
baddingi,, it Jus s bttli ind s.donus orninnntid with 
much Indi in 111 ignificctn . Ihcie m also buddings 
which won appiopriitfd as bait ms for Hu Nabobs 
t,i\ts, the ipaitim nts me si paratid horn each otlui by 
narrow ard winding passagos, so blochtd up by doors 
as to afford a stitking illustration of the state of distruht 
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with which great persons, in despotic countries, regard 
even tlie individuals of their own houseliold. 

This city formerly constituted part^f the dominions 
of the Great Mog*'! • who, to keep it more effectually 
in ohcdicnce, gave it ini*i tlic government of two nabobs, 
independent of each other. Meforo the dissolution of 
the Mogul empire,* it was placed undt-r the protection of 
the English; and it is at this time suliordinutc to the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

Surat is chiefly important as a place of deposit for 
the commercial productions of Hindostari; which are 
sent thence, up the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, to the 
ports of Malabar and ('oromandoi; and even to China 
and the various islands m the Eastern seas. 

4 

An acemnt of the moxt Imjiorlant phtces on ike xca^coait, 

befftcen Bowbay and Tanjore. 

The whole country, southward, betwixt Bombay and 
Cape Comorin, is bounded, towards the east, by the moun¬ 
tains called the Gauts. These lie at an average distance of 
from sixty to a hundred miles from the shore; and much 
of the intervening space is intersected by rivcis and ra¬ 
pid streams. 7’he climate, though moist, is. In general, 
considered healthy: hut the heat, particularly tow aids 
the south, and in the months of April and May, is in¬ 
tense. Much of the coast is infested by pirates. 

About two hundred miles soutli from Bombay, and 
upon a small island, separated from the continent, by a 
river called the Mandova, stands Gon, the ancient capi- 
. tai of the Portuguese settlements in India, 'riie island 
is about twenty-two miles long and six miles broad; is 
partly hilly and barren, and jiartly level and fertile. On 
the declivities of the hills are many pleasant seats and 
villas; the trees are always covered with leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, tmd numerous springs of water issue from the 
hills. 

I'he port of Goa is considered one of the best in 
India, and is proti^ted by walls, ramparts, and battle- 
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ries. I'lip town is in the form of an amphitheatre, is 
* c‘iu ironed by a wall nearly twelve miles in circuit, and 
contains many public edinces, which indicate )ts hav> 
mg formerly been a place of great importance. Of 
late years it has gone much to decay, and its popula¬ 
tion has gradually diminished; but the number of its 
inliabitants is still estimated at more than twenty thou*- 
sand. These consist chiefly of Portuguese, various 
mixed races, and the native inhabitants of the country. 
The latter are as black as jet, but have long black 
hair and fine features. In the year 180d, it was Esti¬ 
mated.that, at Goa and in its vicinity, there were resi¬ 
lient no fewer than six thousand monks and Catholic 
priests. I’he houses are largo, and many of thi'm aro 
lino sfriicturet.. 'J’he bazar occupies more than un 
acre of ground; aiul in the shops all the most im¬ 
portant produce of Europe, China, and Iliudostau may 
he purchased. It is said that only one of the cliurehes 
has glass windows; .and that, in all the others, a thin ' 
and semi-transpari'nt Kind of shell, obtained from the 
pearl oyster, supplies the place of glass. Provisions 
of most kinds, botli animal and vegetable, aro very 
.abundant. 

The old town of Goa is on the banks of the river, about 
eight miles ilistant; hut has. long been nearly deseited, 
on account of the nnhealduness and inconvenience of 
its situation. About half way betwixt the »iew' and 
old town is a pal/ice wliieJi was formerly occupied by 
the Portuguese viceroy, but wliich now serves as a 
barrack for the troops of the garrison. 

Forty miles south-east from Go.a is a sm.all maritime 
town, called Cnrivar, m which the English R^st India 
Company have long liad a factory; but of late nearly 
the whole trade which was tr.insacted at this place. lias 
been transferred to iJonih.iy. Most of the adjacent 
country is an innneiioC forest, abounding in destructive 
animals. From plantations in the Valievs, Canvar is 
supplied with great quantities of corn and pepper. 

Further south, the English have another sea-port 
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towrtj called Mungalorc- This is a small and ill-built 
places but it ba<( a spacious and convenient harbour, 
capable of adnutting vessels of five hundred tons bur- 
•d«i. The town is constructed along the sides of a 
peninsula; in UjC ''levate<l centre of which are the rr- 
mains of a fort. Maniralore. in 17hd, was besieged 
and taken by the late suiio.'* Tippoo Saib, and by his 
orders, the fort was demolished. It has, at present,.« 
considerable tiadc in rice, peppc'f, sandal wood, cinna¬ 
mon, and turmeric, most of which arc grown in it*- 
immediate vicinity. 

I'he eoait Malabar commences ntar the mouth of 
the river Dilla, and extends thence, southward, to 
Cape Comorin. I'hc grcati‘st pait of this country con¬ 
sists of low hills, separated by nanow valley'-, whirh 
extend from the Oauts nearly to the Jca- Many of 
those hills .ire clad with w-oods of cveigjeen-treis; 
and, when ihejr declivities are cleared for culfivttion, 
they are found to have a rich and fertile „oil. The 
valleys, in general, yield a luxuriant vegetation, for 
most of th(»m are well watered by streams from the 
mountmiis. Towards the sca-eoast, howi V4*r, the coun- 
try is more level, and consists ehjcHy of sandy oi 
marshy plains, many of wJjich jic barren .md unpro¬ 
ductive, and others arc adapti'd only to the culture of 
rice. 


The inhabitants of this part of India are supposed 
to have bceri converted to Chnsiianlty so early as the 
'time of tht' apostles. I'radjtion relates tlmt St. Tho- 
maa, havirijir travelled through Arabia, landed on the 
coast ot Malabar, and there preached the Christian re¬ 
ligion. In the year 1806, several parts 1)f Malabar 
weie visited by the Rev. CKaudius Buchan.'in, who dis¬ 
covered there many chu’rehe' of Syrian Christians, who 
professpd to derive their origin from the ancient church 
of isntioch, and whose doctrines, in many ('ssoutwl 
points, MfrCed with those of the church of England. 
At ('‘fi^lfanore there was an archbishop, who had, 
unde^ ffife supkrintendanpe, forty-five churches. In this 
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iountiy Mr Buchanan «taw manuscrivti* of several 
puts ot the sacrttl writings, which were of vei> ancunt 
<1 lU. 

Lit nation and ToUtcheny are two small tiading 
•owns on the toast of Malahar, and both now m the 
possession ot the Enghdi They ait ibout thirty iniks 
distant fioin each otiitr, aie each defendtdby >trong 
toi ts, ind ha\ e some good hoiist s. The situation of" 
l<lh<htnj IS very delightful, for it is backed by 
woodtd hills, latcispeiscd with \alleys, and watered 
])\ 1 line met, and, on aetonnt of its extreme hcaltlu- 
ms® It IS much lesoited to by invalids, 

Ahout fifty miles south of'lelhchetry stands Caheut^ 
>ennikablc fioin its having be<.n the hi »t Indian port 
VIhuh vvM itcd b;f tht Boiluguest, aftci their disco- 
veiv of i piss loc istw ird, loimd the C i)»e of Good 
(Topt It vv IS tlifu the lesidenct ot a powtrful Ma 
lionu t m puiKC, was the t ipital of in <xunsive king¬ 
dom, and I pla,c of fonbideiabh m ignitude and im- . 
poitauce In its present st ite it is a large and 
stidstgling town, of five ot ^six hiindfwl houses, built 
elm fly ot teak-wood, oi of sun-burnt bucks It ts 
tliueliigius m cucuit, and its walls include seveial 
h( jutiliil giidens. The adjacent coast is low, and at- 
ioids no piotection foi shipping, and, h iv ing no liar- 
bom, vtswls of heav\ burden arc obliged to he m tin 
open spi It the distance of three or foui miles from 
the shou Some ytan ago the nnghdi East India 
( ompmy hul hue *i faetoiy, but it has been lemoved 
to Iclhcbcity 1 lie pimcipal articles ot export, freun 

C ilicut, are teak-wootl, cocod-nuts, sandal-wood, pepir 
per, "iiKir, and turiiuiu Tin town w i-, ra/cd alTno*>t 
to the < round, by the 1 iti sultan, Iippoo Saib, who, for 
lonit tmie, clestrovtd its trade, by ciusing all the 
totoa nut ami sandal-wood-tiees m its vicinity, and all 
the ptppsn-plmts thiongbout the surrounding distiut, 

to be cut {low n 

Ihe town and fort of Cianganortt vvhieh aic some- 
nlnt more than one hundred miles south fiom Calicut, 
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were possessed by the Dutchj who, in tho year 1789, 
sold them to die rajali of Trai ancore. Tippoo Saib dis¬ 
puted the right of the Dutch to dispor,c of it; and their 
contests involved the English in a war, which ended by 
the latter obtaining possession, not on^y of this town, 
but of the whole ,'hacent CO isl, tliiongh an extmtof 
more than one hundred 'ud twenty miles. 

’ Among othoi places that wcic taken v\as Cochin^ 
once a fine city, but now a siiiail mdiitmie town, dileud- 
ed by an incgular fortification, and advantageously 
situated for tri^c. The neighbouring country abounds 
hi teak-wood, and produces groat quantities of pepper 
and cotton, ' • 

The next important town, towards the smith, is 
Travancore, the capital of a pro\ nice which ixteiitls to 
the extreme sowihern point ot Hindostaii. 'I In' sod of 
Travancorc is, in general, mai shy. Many of the districts 
are so thickly covered with forests, as scaieely to be 
habitable; and others are waicied bj lakes and innu- 
morablc streams. The town stands at some di-tance 
from the sea, and was once a royal residence. About 
the year 1730, the king or lajali of the province, suf¬ 
fered the woods around it to grow until they had 
formed an iiiipcnetrabh' belt ol fofest, i le then c<iused 
them to be cut into a great number nt ]ab)nnths, wliicJi 
aflordcd easy egress to Ins people, but wlncli it ndcred 
all attack fiom his cnames impiactieable. Piottcted 
by these natuial fortifications, he cmouiaged, within his 
city, the arts and sciences. IIi muted men of lalents 
and knowledge to reside there: he cultivated the friend¬ 
ship o the llraminS) and was himself admitted into 
their society, 'fhe province is now subject to a rajab, 
who is an ally of the English. 

The cxticnie south point of Ilindostan is.called Cap*' 
Comorin; and tlie country Jnnnedlat^ly .idjatent to the 
so.i-'‘oast is so low, that, altliough it is covered with 
trees, k’is not visible, fiom the deck of .i ship, to the dis¬ 
tance of more than four or five leagues. The Gaut 
mountains termjbaate a few miles north from the Cape, 
andaire hei, mouth and vcidaiil to their suinn'it^ 
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HINDOSTAN CONTINUED. 

Nurrative a Journey from Tanjore lo Madti 

F'omlhe Travels of'Gf^oMiK Viscoi VT Vaikmu 

Lord occompanicd by Henry Salt, Esq, tin 

piesfiit Briiis-h consul 'it J2gypt, ailived at Tanjnri, on 
tlie poast of Coromandel, about the end of January. 
180 L The rajah, to whom his lordship had hitters of 
intioduction, ^poke the English language with fluency, 
and WAS strongly attached to the llnrish government. 

In no part of India does the Hindoo religion preserve 
so much power or splendour as on the coast of Coio- 
niaudei. The jilaces of worship remain in their original 
state, and their vast endowments are untouched. In 
almost every village is a pagoda, with its lofty gate¬ 
ways of massive, and not inelegant architecture, where a 
great number of Braniins are maintained, either by re¬ 
venues formerly established, or by an allowance from 
the government. The great roads which It ad to these 
ediltces, have many choultries, a kind of caravanserai, 
bmh for the accommodation of pilgrims. 

Lord Valentia was shown the .small fort at Taiijort. 
It IS a mile round, strong, and in good repair. The 
walK are lofty, and built of large stones; and the ditth 
is broad and deep, and cut out of the solid rock. 11 
joins, on one side, to, the principal fort, whicli is con¬ 
structed in a somewhat similar manner, and in whuh 
the rajah lives. 

Within the .smAll fort is a pagoda, the chief hnih'- 
ing of which is considered the finest specimen oi 
the pyramidal temples in India, 'riie lajah being 
extremely anxious that Lord Valentia .>hould not le- 
quest to enter it, his lordship went only to the door, t,' 
view a remarkable figure of a bull, sculptured in black 
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i;r£itiltc. Previouhly to tlic treaty between the present 
lajali and the Madras government, the British garrison 
hud possession of the pagoda. But, after its restora¬ 
tion, the rajah had caused it to he purified at a great 
OKpenee, and sentinels aie *'ow placed to prcieiitany 
one from cntcrinff. The Brain''^s mot Lord Vah'ntia 
• .'iiul his party at the gate, and preset ted thorn with fruit 
and flowers. OppoMte to the gateway of tlic pagoda i> 
a pyramidal building, which, at present, serves as a jilaco 
of d<>positfor stores. After his lordship had inspected 
the pagod.a, as well as he was able, through tlic gates, Jic 
a.scended the ramparts; and these, being higher .than 
t.’ie surrounding wall, he had from them a full view of 
llie interior. 

Lord Valcntia having been invited to visit the rajah, 
lie proceeded to the great fort, and, on entering, uas 
luted by a discharge of seventeen guns, and found tin* 
guards drawn out to receive him. Tlie&c were neatly 
dressed, and in a good state of discipline. The palace 
ia an ancient building, with several lofty towers, and 
surrounded by a high wall. The groat square, into 
'ivhich his lordship was first conducted, had ni'vcr been 
finished. The passages that led to the durbar or hall of 
audience, wore narrow. The niuinent his lordship xvas 
within sight, the rajah rose from his musnud oi throne, 
and met him at the door. Ho then took his hand and 
led him to a chair on the right of the musnud, tlie 
numerous attendants being arranged behind and around. 
'I'he rajah was dressed in the Mahratta fashion, with 
few jewels, bi a bunch of handsome pearls hung oiei 
liis turban. The room was not large, but very cool: it 
formed one side ot a square, nearly filled by a tank, in 
the centre of which was raised a small apartment, that 
communicated, by steps, with tlie durbar. The man¬ 
ners of the rajah were excellent; and good-nature 
beamed from Ids eoimtcnance. Xle was young, fat, 
and hartciUoii^e» with a lull black beard, and a .somewhat 
fair comp}t»»oii« 

He proposed to shew Lord Valentia some part of tlic 
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palace, and conducicd him intt* a very larjj** and c\,cc'11cnt 
room, np :,tairs, where he said he generally lived. Tt 
was caipctcd, and had English chairs. Oi>positc if> 
each other were four hook-cases, filled chiefly \\ith 
English hooks. One side of the room opened to a ve¬ 
randa; the opposite side was covered with portraits of 
tlie 'r.anjorc princes of the Mahratta dynasty. 'Fhe pic¬ 
tures were in handsome gilt frames, painted on canvass 
by a native artist, from drawings nhich had been made 
on tlie walls of the palace. The upper iiart of the walls 
wa') ornamented with carvul figures of Indian deities. 
Lord Valentia was next conducted to a room, whiiii (he 
rajah called his drawing-room. Its aides wore co- 
veiod with prints and picturt's «)f various kinds. It was 
furniJied with English chairs and tahUs; and on the 
latter w’ore paper, colours, and every implement of 
<li.iwing, an amusement of tvhicli the rajah was very 
fund. 

On returning to tlie durbar, Lord Valentia proposed 
(o take leave. Flowers were brought by a servant, 
{'lid the man put a large wreath ol‘ yellow flowers, 
ini’sed witli green, round his lordship’s nock, sniullei 
ones round his wrists, and a nosegay of the same co- 
Jmir,'. into his hands. These were all profusely wetted 
with lose-watev. A string of small pearls, to wliich 
was suspended a jewel or ornament formed of uncu( 
eiiK raids and rubies, was also put round his neck. 
'I'he same ceremony then took place with (\ip(aui 
Elarkbiirn, by whom Eovd Valentia w{«} accomj[ianie/l. 
Some shawls and dresses of Kincaub, or silk, cnihroi- 
tlcrod with gold, were laid at their feet, and carried 
fiw.'iy by their servants. Mr. Salt had no jew els, but, in 
other respects, he was treated in a similar manner. T.ord 
Valentia was now conducted over the other principal 
apartrnents of the palace; after which he left the fort. 

On the Ut of February the rajah returned lii.s Joid- 
ship.s visit. He went on horseback, ‘and attenchnl by 
lus cavalry and other troops. His general was at their 
head, distinguished by a steel glove, whicli reached up 

K ‘i 
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to his clhow. His highness’*' duel’ mark of dignity 
a white umbrella, whirh, in this country, gi\ es a par¬ 
ticular title of honour. His hoises were line, and hi-s 
servants very lu >t He had seveial rfd flags uitli 
him: some of In'* coii»',‘'rs had perpendiculai shade*' 
that kept off the sun, and v.Jiers had colouK'd umbrel' 
las. }lis baud, also, and tom-toms were viith hhn 
Loid Valentia leceuid his highness at the ^teps, and 
led liiin to a couch, placing him on his light hand. 
The rajah requested to sec Mi, halt's drawings, which 
were .shown to him, and he eXjn cssid hinisdf highly 
jdeased With them. He sat nctiily dti hour, and, at hi’' 
departure, lecched ex.i(ily the same picsenfs winch he 
hifd guen to Ijord Valentia the day hifoio. UK 
courtiers had presents according to tlun rank. 

At three in the morning of the hi of February, Lord 
\ alentia and Mr. halt set out fiom 'ranjotc; atid, b\ 
half after .seven, had passed ('un'hinomnn, dist.uit 
iWLiitj-tlirec miles. This was the anucni capitol of 
Tanjoie, wdncli accounts for the many remains of its 
•'plendout that arc still left. At piCNcnt it is chiefly 
occupied b\ Braniiiis. Their liabitations were neat, 
and many new houses wcic buildmg. home of thr 
pagoda-* and tanks were vn\ fine. 

lly half after twelve they i cached ('utalhon^ a village 
ItiiirUin miles from C’omboconum, having, on the road, 
passed seveial pagodas. The country yas rich, and m 
a high state «l cultivation. In the evening they arrived 
at C'helunihrutn, and were conducted to view the celc- 
bratid pagod.is of thi% place, w’hich were illuminated, 
in consequence of the Briamins having had notice of his 
lordship’s visit. The masses of deep gloom, partially 
relit ved by the light of the to^'ches, had a veiy solemn 
ellcct.. The side pieces of the gateway were each of one 
stone, foil) fell high," mut ornamented with carvino 
Oppo|^ e to the eiitiance the Brainins wore electing a 
portlw of one hundred fluted columns; in .somepait? 
throe, in others five columns deep. The Jiarty pro¬ 
ceeded, m u w'lnding direction, to the entrance ol 
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the most holy temple. This building is more ancient, 
and the style is much paver, and even the cavvecl 
figures exhibit the appearance of more correct prop<)r- 
tions, than those of the others. 'I'here is a great pro¬ 
fusion of gold and jewels about the image of the deity. 
The strangers were permitted to approach only the 
door of the anti-room. In diis was a brazen pillar, 
which reached above the roof. On the exterior was an 
immense figure cut in-black stone, and elevated on a 
lofty square pedestal of many steps; and over it-was a 
canopy, supported by pillars, that rose from the -ground 
without petlestals. A small temple, facing the travel¬ 
lers, on their return, was-of similar architecture, and the 
carved figures had considerable merit. 

Early in the morning of the 3d of February, Lord Va- 
lentia set out for Pondicherry'^ where he arrived the 
same day. This, once the most splendid city in the 
ea-st, and the capital of the French possessions when 
they held the greatest part of the Carnatic, has not 
recovered its destruction by the Uritish troojjs in 
1761. The private houses, however, have been re¬ 
paired, and it is still one of the handsomest towns in 
India. In the middle of a large square are lying the 
pillars and other ornaments of a pagoda of blaei^ .stone, 
richly ornamented with carving. 

Bonaparte .seems to have formed expectations of 
raising this place to its ancient importance; otherwise 
he would not have sent out^ to a little territory of five 
miles of sea-coast, and containing only twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, so splendid an establishment as 
arrived under Captain General de Caen, which consist- - 
ed of seven generals, a proportional number of inferior 
officers, and fourteen hundred regular trbops, including 
a body-guard of eighty horse, and one hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds in specie. He directed the government- 
house to he repaired, and‘ to be furnished with articles 
sent from France, at an expence of eighteen thousand 
pounds more. So great a number oif generals and other 
officers must have been intended for a wider field of 
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action than the little territory of Pondicherry; hut Iiis 
projects, whatever they wore, wholly failed, and both 
the place and territory are now po&sc&sed by the British 
government. 

Pondicherry has i.-' natural advajitages, as a commer- 
iial town; and the inhwt h'uits of a settlement, cut oil’ 
from the parent country, can never be \cry polished. 
Many of them also are poor and unedurated. The ac¬ 
complishments of the females are limited to dancing, 
.and playing a few tunes on the piano-forte. The miml 
IS loft ni^rly a blank; yet there ts a \ ivacity of luannei- 
that is pleasing. 

At two in the morning of the 7th of February, Lord 
V^'dentia set oft'in a palanquin, and, by a quarter before 
i'levon, reached Allum Parvu, distant tvvcnty-i>even , 
imhs. 'fhe country was more full of jiiiigle, with le--. 
population and fewer pagodas than that n hich he had 
already passed. 'J'he sea v.as, all the w.ay, .'»bout .i mile 
on tJie right, and the mountains were visible on tlx left, 
'f'bc par ty passed a salt-water lake, which was vet y 
wide, but not more than two feet deep; and, on the 
ensuing day, they arrived at Madras. 

A dcscrijdioft (>/' Madi in * 

'J’lir whole extent of the lomf of Corumandfl i^ even, 
low, and sandy; and about Madras the land rises so 
little and so gradually from the sea, that, from the deck 
of a vessel, the spectator is scarcely able to mark the 
di-vtinctioe between the land and water, till he is assisted 
by the app<‘aranee of the diftcront objects which jnesent 
themselves upon the beach. 'I’his is crowded with peo- 
|>le of all eolours, whose busy motions make the earth 
Itself seem alive. The public oifices and store-houses, 
which ^iue the beach, are fine buildings, with colonnades 


• Drawn up from the Travels of 'tVilliaiii iroApes, ft. A.; 
I 5.'i V Jtatiu; *uiul a ftesliki.co i” Incli.i bj jVI.iria (.vahni". 
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lo the upper stories, supported by rustic bahcs arclu i!, 
all of the finest Madras chunara or cement, smootli* 
Iiard, and polished like marble. At a little distc^neo 
Fort George, with its lines and bastions, the gov in- 
nient-housc and gardens, backed by St. 'I'hoinasN 
Mount, form an interesting part of the picture; wlide 
here and there, in the distance, minarets and pagodas 
are seen rising from among the eanlens. The dear, 
blue, and cloudless sky; the polished white bouses, 
witli fiat roofs and np<'n porticoes; the bright s;mdy 
beacli, and dark gri'cn sea, present, to the eye of an 
Kughshman, a comliination totally new, and sudi as he* 
cannot hut contemplate with delight. 

Some time before a slup arrives at her andioriny- 
gioiuid, blie is hailed by the boats of the country, filh d 
with jieople of business, who come, in crowds, onboard. 
This is the moment in which an European feels the 
great distinction between A.sia and his own country. 
'I'Jie rustling of fine linen, and the general hum of un¬ 
usual converisation, presents to his mind, for a moment, 
the idea of an assembly of females. Wlion he ascciuls 
upon the deck, be is surprised at the long muslin dre^.s^'s 
and black fares, adorned with large gold eairings, ,'tnd 
wliito turbans. The first salutatiou he receives from 
these .strangers, is by bending tlieir bodies very low, 
loueliiug the deck three times with the back of the 
blind, and with the forehead. 

The native.s first seen in India, by an European 
voyager, are Hindoos, the original inhabitants of the 
peninsula. In this part of India they are dclicatdy 
framed; the.ir hands, in particular, are more like those 
of females than of males, and do not appear to In* 
in proper proportion to the rest of tlie body, which is 
usually above the midfllc size. Correspondent to this 
delicacy of appearance are their manner.s, mild, tran¬ 
quil, and sedulously attentive: in the last respect they 
are indeed remarkable, as they never inti'rrupt any 
person who is speaking, but wait patiently until he ha' 
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condutled, atnd then answer w’ith the most perfect re¬ 
spect and composure. 

From the ship the passengers are conveyed on shore 
in boats of cuviou*> construction, und wi'U calculated to 
elude the violent sliu -ks of the surf, which here beats 
uitli great violence. 'I i. ''boats .are formed without 
!i keel, are Hat-botto>ncd, h.i\c their sides raised high, 
jmd arc' sewed together with the fibres of the cocoa-nut 
tree, and caulked with similar niat(;rials: they arc re¬ 
markably light, and are man.aged with great dexterity, 
'i'he passengers are landed upon a fine, sandy beach. 

On landing, the stranger is surrounded by dubashis 
.iiul servants of all kinds, who solicit employment. The 
dubcidiis Undertake to interpret, to purchase all he 
wants, to change money, to provide him with servants, 
tradesmen, and palanquins, inshoit, to do every thing 
which a stranger finds it irksome to do for himself. 

The settlement of Fort George or Madras was form¬ 
ed, by the English, about the middle of the seventi-cntli 
century, and in a situation which is very unfavour.able 
for a capita). It stands on the extreme point of a 
eoast, whex’o the current is rapid, and where a tre- 
inetulous surf- break.s, even in the finest wr'ather. 
But, however inconvenient it may be, particulaily now 
that the whole ncuinsula belongs to us, the exiieiicc of 
removal would be so great, that no alteration will pio* 
bably ever take place. 

'I’he streels are spacious and handsome, and the houses 
may be considered elegant. The inner ap.artments are 
not highly decorated, for they present to the eye only 
white walls; but these, from themarblc-likc appearance 
of the stucco, give a freshness whiph* is grateful in so 
hot a country as this. C’eilings .art* \ cry unconiimm, 
for it is impossible to find any ceiling which will resist 
the ravages of that destructive insect, the whitc-ant. 
These insects are so formidable, from the immensity of 
tlu‘ir numbers, that, in a single night, they woultl be 
able to gnaw in pieces and destroy a ceiling of any di-* 
mansions. 
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Nearly all the principal inhahitanls of Madras reside 
lii what are called gartlen-housos, in the country; btit 
♦ he offices and coimting-honses of every dcaciipium, 
both public and private, are cither in the fort or the 
town. The gartlcn-hou&es are usually of only one 
stor y. Most of thonj are in a pretty style 4)f architecture, 
haviug porticos and verandas, supported by pillars of 
cluinam. Tlie w alls are of similar materials, either vs hitc 
or coloured, .and the floors are covered with matting. 
'J'lu*y are, in g«‘neral, surromwled by a field or c^mpottntl, 
witli a few trees and shrubs; but it is not ivitliout 
almost iiKTcdible pains that flowers or fruit can be 
raised. During the hot winds, which are hen* preva¬ 
lent at certain seasons, a kind of mats, made of a grass 
V Inch has a ploa'sant smell, are placed against the doors 
.«nd windows, and are constantly watered; so that, as the 
<iir blows through them, it spreads an agreeable perfume 
and fioslmess through tin- house. 

Many of the houses on the level district near Madras, 
called Chouhnj Plaiit, are beautiful specimens ofarchi- 
tuie, and have apartments both spacious and magnifi- 
ctnt. The roads arc broad, and shaded by noble 
avi-nups of trees. 

The govcrni/irtU^hotise of Madras Ls situated near the 
edgo «>f the esplanade, and has the advantage of a pleas¬ 
ing view of tin- sea and b'ort St. George. 'I'he liouse 
it'.elfis lai ije and handsome; the Hoots, the walls, and the 
columns are of the most beautiful chumun, of dilletent 
colours, and almost equal, in splendour, to marble. 
I'lu- /»// is handsonie and strong, and not too large. 

'J'he iiaial hospdal is a capacious and well-arrangtd 
buildmg, which has, on the* top, an extensive platform, 
where the convalescentF take exercise, and enjoy the fresh 
air. It cotmnntids a view over all Madras, the ill.sck- 
town, the gttrden-houses, and to the sltipping in tlie 
roads. In this place there are a Jhnale and a ma/f 
orphan asi/lum, both of which appear to be admit ably 
conducted. In tlu* latter the boys arc brought up to 
a knowledge of different trades, in whicli they may 
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earn a cooitbrtablc dnb«>istoncf*; and it In tin.* 
school of this asfyluin, that tho Rev. l>r. Rell first put 
into practice the present national system of eduention. 

In Madras the meu-servahts are afl Hindoos, and 
the \vomen“Serv'ant 5 arc ehierij I’ortugue.se. '1 he palan- 
fpiin-bt'arers arc r<’n).'irkahle fi)r their strongtFi and 
snlftU'ss. They ii..a peculiar song ov oy, with 
whteh they amuse th<'m'>ei ’s wliile on a journey; (his 
at first sounds hke the e3syro^’*»on of pain and wtaii- 
nc.'is, htit it presently brealcs out into sounds of ex¬ 
altation. 

I'hc manner of living, among the English in this city, 
has more of external elegance than at Ih>mh<ay; but the 
state of society is much the same. Mrs. (iraham '■’ays 
iljat .she was at a public ball in tlic pantln on. 'J his is 
a handaome building, and, besub's a ball-room, cont nn-. 
n theatre, card-rooms, ."ind verandas. During the cold 
season, monthly' assemblies are held here, .and there .ire 
occasional halls throtigh the whole y<'ar. 

St, Thomas's Mount, nt n little dist.-incc from Madras, 
i-. a place of public .ami daily re'.oit. This mount is ai 
•smooifi as a howling-green, and is planted, on c<ich side, 
with l>.anyan .ind yidlow Uillp-trets. 'I'lie gcmlenienand 
ladies of Madras, iKarly every day repaii, in their g.ay- 
est eijuijiages, to the Mount Ko.id ; and afti i iirionsly 
di’ieing aJoiiif it, they loiter away an hour nr two at the 
Mount, and then return Jiome. 

Tiie usual visiting hours, at Madras, an from nine 
o’clock till eleven. At two, all tlu' priiicip.al inluabit- 
ants cat what is called ti£'fn: this, in fact, is the rud 
dinner, at which wines, and strong beer from Kngk'nd, 
are freely ’.runk. 'J'he ladies then retire; and, for the 
mo.st part, tmtlvess, and lie down with a novel in their 
Iiands, over which they generally sleep. About fu(* 
o’clock, the master of the family returns from his ofllre: 
th«» lady dresses for the Mount-ro<ad; returns, again 
dr ,s&es, dines, .and goes from table to bed, unlo'S there 
be a bail, when she dresses once moie, after wliich *lie 
dances all night. 
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TIktc arc few objects near jVIailras \vl\icb serve i<' 
illustrate the liistory or chararterfi of the original inhii- 
bitanlo of India. One, Jiowevcr, is too curious t«i be 
oinitteil: this is a beautiful Hindoo temple, or lutnoda, 
at TnpU'caae^ two miles south of the town. It is ot 
cnnsideiablo magnitude; and the top of the l)uildi'i;>, 
rising considerably above the trees, it is seen over all 
the neighbouring country. Adjoining to the temple i*. 
a large tank, with steps descending to the bottom, lilh'd 
\Mth water. The whole i.s of stone, and the masonry 
is excellent, (^n the surface of the temple are inany 
iiiriire.s in bas-relief, illustrative of the religion ot tin* 
llnuloos. 


IIlNDOSTAN CONTINUED. 


\(trr(d'm‘ of the Trm'eh (f Loan VAr.nxrrA ami Ala. 
Su.r, fiom MadraSf through SeringaptUdvu to Mtm- 
goltirc. 

I.oi'D Vmcktia left -Madras in the eveninu of tin 
',*tld of l’\l)niary. He travelled in a palampiiii, and 
the fii.st set of bearers oanied him twcnly«n\ niiloh in 
five hours. The country, after he awoke in the morn¬ 
ing, appeared to lie Hat and sandy, with fre(|noiit jun¬ 
gle, till he approjiched Conjeverain, Here the inhithit- 
ants were occupied in cultivating the rice or paddy- 
liehls. The ]>agodas, at this place, .arc large, and o» 
the s.attio sluipe of those at Tanjoro. The principal 
oil ranee to the great pagoda is very lofty. On the 
left, alter passing through it, is a large edifice, which 
coutauis, as the Brumins assert, a tlwus.and pillars. 
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Many of tliesc are handsomely anti curiously car\ed, 
with ligures of Hindoo deities, some of wliicli have a 
kind of halo or glory i omikI their heads. The sides of tlic 
steps leading up to it ai e formed by two well-carved clo- 
jihants drawing a car. An elevated rausnud or throne 
occupies the cent'e. Opposite to this building fire a 
tank, and sever.d pa^o "is: the side of one of theiA 13 
covered with aheient ind u..’ noun characters. On an¬ 
other is carved, in rein t, some curious designs, in eom- 
partments. The second court, or inner squaic, is coiiM- 
dered holy, and Cniristiuns arc not permitted to enter it. 
'rhis temple is dedicated to Siva. Mr. Salt .ascemltd, 
by seven flights of steps, to tlie top of the large gate¬ 
way. 'file view from it was extremely fine, consisting 
of extensive woods, intcisected by a large sheet of 
watiT: numerous pagodas jqjpeared to rise among 
the trees, atid a magnifieent range of retiring moiin- 
tains closed the distance. To tlie vMst of Conjexe- 
lam, and about half a mile distant, ]•> a Mnguliul>- 
sliapcd p.igoda, of rude and mah.sive seulptuie. At its 
entrance are four monstrous lions, and a hull formed of 
clay, evidently modern. On the right of the cutianci 
aie seven small (ueiikir huildings. The pagoda itsclt 
is pyramidal, and teiminates, ,a the top, in a dome. 
Its Uueiior consists of two gloomy aj>aitments; in tlie 
iirst of which aie two small mlded sl.niies, with oiilv 
their heads visible. This pagoda is at piesent emnelj 
ileserted. 

'I'he taiikn at (’onjeveram are lined with .stone, ami 
are in good K'pnir. The sfir'*ts aie wide: tlieyrios. 
«ach other at light angles, and li.nve a range of coeoa- 
nut-trees on each side. The whole town has a pros¬ 
perous appearauee, 

Lord Valenti.'! was much struck with the chariots 
that were employed m cairvirg the chk f deity of th» 
place, on his annual visitation to another p.igod. 1 . 
'j'hese 'hariots were of large size, and, though disjno- 
poitir^d in shape, must be handsome, when thev aie 
c]eeo)i 9 ^d With coloured onianicnts. 
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In passijig the great pagoda, the priests and nuroer- 
oils dancing-girls were drawn out to pay his lordship 
their compliments. The dancing-girls at this place 
were very numerous, and some of them were pretty. 

Beyond Conjeverara, villages* are thinly scattered. 
The jungle is more frequent; and the soil, being a dry, 
gravelly sand, was raised by the wind, and nearly suf¬ 
focated his lordship. The choultries or caravanscras, 
erected by pious natives, to afford shelter to travel¬ 
lers, are numerous, but many of them are falling 
into decay. They are much injured by the banyan- 
trees, the seed of which is often car ried by-birds to the 
top of these buildings, flerc, in the rainy season, 
it finds nourishment between the large stones, where 
it gradually takes root. As the plant increases in 
tliickncss, it separates the stones, and, at last, shatters 
fht. Iniilding into ruins. 

[Betwixt Conjcvoriim and Arcot there is a tank or 
artificial reservoir for water, about eight miles long 
and three miles broad, vrhieh fertilizes a great extent 
of <‘ountry. h’evv public works supply the people ^vith 
more important comforts than this. 

Arcot is the nominal capital of the Carnatic 
Paifcngaut, or “ Carnatic below the Passes;” and tlie 
nabob maintains a garrison of his own troops in the fort.] 
It was once a large and populous place; but it bears 
strong marks of the devastation of w'ar, for the greatest 
part of it is now in ruins. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Maliometans. 

A lolty chain of hills commands Pellnre; and the 
road winds among these, through vast masses of rock, 
and groves of wild date and palmyra-trees, with here 
and there a small pasture. It was about two o’clock- 
ia the morning when Lord Valenlia reached the outer 
works of Vellore, which here descend from the lofty 
ridge, and wind along the valley. Having passed the 
town, and reached the gate pf the fort, the sentinel re¬ 
fused to admit him. He was ronsequently obliged to 
write a note with a pencil; , by the light .of the moon, to 
Colonel Campbell thp commandant; and, after the 
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dilay of an hour, he was admit tod. The guards wore 
turned out, and the colonel reooived his lordship at tlic 
stops of his house. 

After breakfast ho took a. walk with Major Murrioi, 
to see a palace or j>agotla, now converted into «i inaua- 
zinc. It forms to*' side of the public square, in which 
arc also the palanfs o’' die priners, tli(‘ commandant’s 
Jiouso, and die houses of tin. ehud’ inhabitants. In the 
front is a lofty gatoway, of inelegant but iinjiosing aichi- 
teeture, having, on each side, a statue, with four arms, 
nnd formed of a kind of blue stone. After h«’ had 
passed the gateway. Lord Valentia was conducted into 
u noble apartment, suppoitcd bj pillars, singidarly but 
beautifully can ed. Nothing but the path nt labour of 
a Hindoo could Iiato finished so minute a w-ork. I'lie 
nmsnud, or throne, was at the back jiart of the build¬ 
ing. It was about tweUc feet square, and restid 
on the back of a prodigiou t tortoise. Ojiposiie to thi" 
apartment, is another, similar in swe, hut of different 
architeeture, and more plain. Facing the great gate¬ 
way are se\eral siinall pagodas, siurmnuled by a v\all. 
'J’bese seem ihiicb more ancient than the others. 

The /or/ of \ellore liad, at thi> time, been clioseii as 
a place of securilv for the family of 'i'lppoo. A dee]J 
and wide ditch, chiefly cut out of the solid reck, sm- 
rounds it; and, in addition to the usual dclenee, the 
ditch is filled with alligators of \eiy large size. \\ ith 
these a serjeant of the Scotch brigade, f'ov a trifling 
wager, engaged in battle. IIi* enter'd the water, find 
was several times draw'ii beneath the surface by the 
ferocious animals. He, however, at last escaped, but 
not witlvjuc several severe wounds. This foit re- 
•ininded Lord Valentia of the architecture of thf* ancient 
Lnglish baronial castles. 

'I'he season was now so far advanced, that the night 
wai thi* only time in which travelling was siqiporlahle. 
Lprd Vilentia, therefore, determined to take advan¬ 
tage of flic night to reach the (tants, hoping that, 
when bo was on the higher laud, the heat would not 
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l)<* a*) ^»‘reat as iu thr plainf^* Tho gMitlonjfn of t}»p 
Ibit lent Imn fifuM en paljnquin-boys; ami, at iun<‘ 
o’clock, iu the evening of the 2Sfth of Pobrnavy, he 
proceeded on his journey. 

At a qiuucr-past six, in the morning, he awoke, and 
found hunsolf at Sautghur, thirty mi)e& beyond Vellore. 
1 he situation of tliis place is picturesque, boiug sur¬ 
rounded with rocks, covered, in part, by brushwood. 
As the next stage, up the f?«?//, was a laborious one, 
his lordship had sent on bearers from Madras. I'hey 
werer. ady, but the cooIeys or porters, who were to 
call) the haiTgage, could not be found. As, therefore, 
he i\ 5 s obliged to wait, he am list'd him* elf by visiting 
ilie gardt'o of the nabob of the Carnatic. This is con- 
sidert'd the best in the country; hut, like all other 
<a (cm gardens, it has no beauty. 'I'he trees are plant- 
<*d regularly, and water is conducted, by stnall chan¬ 
nels, to the loots of each. At a tpiaiter-past ft n the 
Cooleys, aimed; ami Ins lordship now proceedt'd across 
.1 plain, ulien‘ he vias nearly suffocated with dust. 
Thence a-iCi ndiug .1 flight lull, ho came within sight 
t;f the Cant itself. He advanced to the foot of it, 
and, after listing, for a little while, at a mosque near 
the ilty b«‘d of a river, he began to ascend. The hist 
pot of the ascent was extremely steep; hut the jiass 
had bcin wiihm d and levelled since the conquest of 
jMy lOie b) the IJntish. An e.iij comniunicaiion has 
tiius been effected between the (/.irnatic and the ^fy- 
soie, an object of great importance, hj the l,tc!l ty 
ivliTcli it gives to ftade. 

'fhe seeuery was now completely rbangeil. In-toad 
of a plain similar to tint ovir which his louKhip 
had passt'd from Madr4as, the whole country was undu¬ 
lated, with a ftw lofty dc'^olate peaks before him. It 
appeared to be extremely barren; and he was disap- 
poinndat not seeing extensive forests, as he had ex¬ 
piated. At SIX o’clock, in the morning of February 
tho 2Sth, the town of Bangalore visas in view. Ihe 
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count! y was here more naked tlmn any his lord&Iiip had 
yet sun 

{Jiangalote is a pi'llc of lonsidirablc lelebrity, hav- 
ini; had a strontj foi*-, wlmh i' u strutted by Ilydti 
Aly, af\er thr biststylt ol Mai on tan militdry archi¬ 
tecture Duiujg 'u ludicioii*' vcrnmint »)1 this 
piinci it bei imo a plac imp i ici Its tiade was 
tbtngriat, ind its maiiulac m u ic numuous, but 
his son, lipjHio IS lib, dunn^ a s a with the Hntish, 
destioytd the ioit, and otheiwi*-!. uroatly injuii d the 
place >\ithm the town there at* handsonu {rirdins, 
in the Asiatic style. 1 host of Ilydtr and Tippoo are 
exttnsite, and dixwild into plots, sepnatid by walks, 
the Sides oi wlmh an oinaini nlid with hnt typress- 
tiuh It IS usual, ill girduis of Miesulimns, to 
ha\f a sipiriU pitto of ground loi each kind of plant 
I'hus one plot is intirely lillid with lost-tius, anothir 
with point gi in tis, md so foith Thi lypiess and 
Vint grow luxurnntly, and ipph and ptiili lues both 
piodme Auit 'J hi ihnnatc ol Bangalore is said to be 
both hiakliy ind ph isant ] 

Ihe rountiy from Bmgaloie was wild and uutten 
liOrd Viltimi was lufoiined tint tigns mu very 
nunicioiis in some of the jungles lhrouj[h which lu 
pasid, but lh( nuiiurous lights, eaintd hy livs sir- 
vants, serund fnm from any attack 

lilt view of SxnnL,apulani niiich disippoii h d Ins 

fxptctations Jlu only tunspunous ohjei ts weie the 

minaietsot tlu mosques, whuh an mitliei lofty nor 
elegant. At a \ill ige about two milts fiom the towo, 
lu vtas m^t hy an office!, who delivered to him i Icttei, 
infoimiiig him that tlie coininandant of the pKct hud 
fitted up tht pdaee of the late lippoo Saib for Ins ic- 
ception 

1 he liolnmh i1, Ol piivate residtnteof lippoo, con¬ 
sists of A sqtnu, time sides of which me divuhd into 
two stones, with a vei uida of unpamled wood in fiont, 
Behind arc mary small rooms, that wtie usid by 
I im as warehouses, but are now painted and fitted up 
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for the English resident. The fourth side consists of a 
single room, the height of the whole building. This 
had lieen the durbar or hall of the tyrant, in which he 
sat and wrote, or received his ministers. It is a hand¬ 
some apartment, about seventeen feet wide in front, 
and forty feet deep. The walls are painted red, and 
have a gilt trellis-work running over ft, formed by the 
tiger's scratch, the favourite ornament of 'I'ippoo. Sen¬ 
tences from the Koran, in letters of gold, on a red 
ground, each about a loot higli, extend round the room 
as a cornice. Three rows of pillars sustain the roof, 
which is coloured like the sides of the room; and each 
pillar is of a single piece of wood, painted red, and 
highly varnished. The shape is fantastic, bulging to¬ 
wards the bottom, but narrowing till they join a base 
of black marble. Behind the durbar is a small room 
w’hiTc the tyrant slept, when fear or anger would per¬ 
mit him. It has only two windows, both of which are 
grated witli iron; and the door is strongly secured. 
'I’he only entrances into the lolmahal were through the 
harem that adjoined; and by a narrow winding pas¬ 
sage, in which I'ippoo caused some tigers to be chait^d 
as au additional defence. 

Lord Valentia found Scringapatam much inferior to 
any capital which he had visited in India. The palaces 
of the stdtan had neither the imposing massive dignity 
of the Hindoo architecture, nor the light airy elegance 
of the Miissttiman buildings at Lucknow. The public 
apartments of Tippot) were handsome, but those of 
Hydtjr were plain in tlie extreme. The zenanas, or 
iipartnicnls for females, of both, were extreinely bad. 
^I'hey consisted each of a quadrangular building, two 
.stories high, with verandas all round. Some of the 
rooms were large, but unornaraented, and the columns 
were of wood. All these buildings arc now appropri¬ 
ated to public purposes. Hyd^s palace is the resi¬ 
dence of the surgeon; and bis zenana is an European 
hospital. 7'ippoo’s zenana is a barrack for artillery: his 
private apartments are occupied by the resident, and 
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Iiis public apartments by ibc European troops. These 
builtliujrs, iroin tlioir want of wiu<lov»’'s, have, exter¬ 
nally, a heavy appearance. 

Lord Valentia \.'*^*-d 'fippoo's arsenal, wliicl.. for¬ 
merly, was a choultry e>(l pagoda annexed to the 
rajali’s palace, 'J’hc architeciuie of the wlude mas¬ 
sive, and much* more ancient than that of the other 
buildings. The pillars are square, and covered with 
sculpture; but the spaces between them liave boDi 
filled up to adapt it for its present put poses. In this 
place are kept vavSt numbers of matehloeks, spe.irs, 
n’csses, nair-knivc«, and coots of chain ajxnour, which 


belonged to 'J'ippoo, but whieh are us^Isss to the 
iJvitish, and only valuable as curiosities or ohl iion. 
'('he most singular articles are several pieces of artil¬ 


lery, cast by 'J'ippoo, and each ornamei\ted witli the 
figure of a tiger devouring the bead of an European, 
an emblem of the fcrocitv of the tyrant, and of his ini- 
placability towards his Christian rnemie-s. The arsenal 
now contains a considerable maga/me of European 


musk(‘ts and field-pieces. 


Mr. SaltjWdio had set out fioni Madras some days be¬ 
fore Lord ^'alentia, and who tra\ell"d along a soinewliat 
dilferent route, reached Artol on the Hth of Eidiniaij. 
On the euMiing tlay he passed through VvUorc, and, on 
the 1 <>th, arrived at Amboor. 'I'lie wliole of the eoim- 
try, from Areot, too evidently showed that it had not 
recoven ' its jiopulation, since the wars with 'fippoo. 
Alany paits winch liad before been cnltivatod, weie 
now barren and waste. 'I'he village of Amhour is ne.it, 
and regularly built. Its inhabitants are industrious, 
and make a considerable quantity of castor-oil, which 
they "xport. Near it is a lofty and isolated mountain, 
on which stands a fort, almost impregnable by nature; 
the only approa'-h i» it being by a narrow and very 
steep path, through a smaller foil at the base. Mr. 
Salt ascended to the top, and found there a plain, (suffi¬ 
ciently larg<> t<) hav c rendeved its cultit ation*an obji rt of 
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somo importance,')and two tanks, nearwhicU thebarraf'ks 
had formerly stood. 1'hc view from it xvas noble and 
exten''ive. and the air vsraa cool and pleasant, in com¬ 
parison with what lie had experienced below. 

Jlarly in the inornin.c( of tlie 25th he reached (h^nr, 
w])ero llie Hindoos were celebrating one of ibeir lestl- 
vaK, The hceue was extremely gay; and, while they 
were occupied in conveying, in procession, the ivlol 
vvliieh thejf worship, Mr. »Salt made a drawing of hi? 
cliai iot. 

At yiahavlUi he saw some large hats flying about In 
the middle ot‘ the day; and thousands were elinginjf, 
bv tbeir loot, to two trees. Ilia attendants shot throe 
of tilt in. They each mcasnrod about four feet from 
\Miig to wing. M'heir heads wert' not much unlike 
tlia' of a f<»x, and tin ir hair was fov-coloun d. 

In the evening, Afr. Salt went, about three mile-,, to 
.loe a gard( 1 ) winch had belonged to'J'lppoo Saib. It 
was of great extent, laid out in strait walks, anti fillod 
with mango, guava, lime, orange, and pomegranate- 
lr<s. 5 . 'I'he guavas and pomegranates were ripe, end 
liie mango-trees were beautifully iu blossom, Ncaily 

all the adjacent country is flat. 

He arrived at the village of TuUcut, early in llie 
morning of the 29th of bebriiary. It was covered 
Will) a log so dense and unpleasant, that he shut him- 
self up in lus palantpiin until ten, by whiob time the 
■ sun liad dispersed it. Ftom the great care which tlw> 
.inhabitants appeared tti take, to guard tliemsel^es^ 
again-t its inflnenee, Mr. Salt imaainetl that tins kind of 
f*>g was very injurious. Tbt*y were all wiajiped in 
coar'-e black mantles, v^ith their mouths cautiously co¬ 
vered ; and they looked more like spirits of the mf'r- 
nal regions than human beings. The lulls around ut re 
searci ly visible at mid-day; and, to add to the mi'''«.fy 
of its sitnatioi), tin re tvas a range of sand-hilb at the 
hack of the town, wlilch reflected an intense licat info 
the place. I'alicut contains a pagoda of ancient struc¬ 
ture; and, on the fop of a small stceph*, within the 
wall ''liich surrounds it, is the statue oi a bull, abo’U 
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twelve feet in length, and right feet and a half iti 
height. It was, at this tinte, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, and with rich fraj»)>iiigs. 

Mr. Salt |)ass,.d »hrotigh Satliguf j and, after ha\ing 
visited a celebrated cat I.act, called the Falls n)'Cau- 
vert, he jtrocceded ^ Nnni^'nor. On an island, near 
this place, is a pagoda tilled wirh moiilfeyn, which are 
regtdarly fed and much reverenced. In the ensuing 
niglit he arrived at Seringapatam, 

On the 4.tli of March, Lord Valcntia and Mr. S.alt 
set off together front SeringapaUun for Mangalore, 
i’hc roail was t>xlrcmoly rough and had, and before 
they reached ('hin anally, the first stage of five miles, 
the hearers had fallen settial times, though they took 
three hours to perform it. On the ensuing day they 
^cached Kerlari/, which has a mud tort. In an optm 
Ajiace near it, is a small pagoda, hent'ath the shade of 
which J.ord Valcntia received presents from the chief 
man of the town, and took his breakfast. Beyond this 
the country was finely undulated, hut cultivation had 
taken place only in the valleys, where numerous tanks 
secured a constant supply of wati r. At a distance 
many hills weie M‘cn. lie hto})pcd to dine at a very 
beautiful sjjot, near ayilhige which had a mud wall and 
asfnallfoit. At this" plac<* were two tanks, so large 
that they apjieaivd hke natural lakes. Many net- 
fields wore in th(> greatest luxuriance; and near them 
were Extensive groves of arcca, banana, mango, and 
eocoa-nut-iices. 

The trav i-llers passed through the town of Ha sarin 
by torch-light: it appeared to be strongly fortified. 

1 lu’y next passed through the pctiiresque little town 
of Faliarn; aiul, on approaching the hill'^, the jungle 
wa< sci'i to he very thick, and was said to he the haunt 
of tigers. The tojis of the mountains were bare; but 
the lower parts were shaded by timber-trees and jun¬ 
gle. As they advanced the scenery became peculiarly 
wLd, and the road was so uneven, that the bearers were 
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frequently obliged to rest. They liutl now entered the 
defiles of the ehain of mountains which separate the 
table-land of Mysore from the low country of Mala¬ 
bar. The road, across this part of the Gauts, had 
been formed, with great labour, out of a bed of loose 
rock, over which the torrents, in wintci, hiul run with 
so much force as to wash aw'ay all the softer parts, 
and, ill several places, to leave locks lour or five fett 
in diameter, standing in the middle of the road, and 
not more than two feet asundts-. I’o ri'Iieve the palan¬ 
quin-beavcr.s, IjOrd Valcntia was obliffcd to walk tlic 
whole Nn ay. The descent of the travellers, on the wes¬ 
tern side of the (5aul, was impedi'd by meeting mimer- 
oa* drove-, of oxen, wliii'h were ascending it, ladeii 
with oult fiom Mangaloi At the foot of the moun¬ 
tain the Vi'getatum was peculiai ly noli and luxmianl, 
aiul the scenery extremely lueluresipie ami beautiful. 
I'he country, even ihrongli the last stage to Man^o- 
Anv*", w'as very uneven: the road, howeier, was good, 
fji It was a perfect pasement of laige stones 


instruction. 

* 

niNDOSTAN CONTINUED. 


I tkii I iplio 7 i of the most bttponant places in the interior 
of liindostan, betirixi Mangalore and Calcutta. 

larn.L is known to Europeans respeetiug the inteimt 
of liiiKlo.stan. Tlie accounts that, liitherto. have bom 
given of it, are, m general, brief aud unsatisfactory; 


See an account of Afangalore, pago 
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taken either from the descriptions of (be natives, or 
from those of persons who have traversed it in com- 
merciid pursuits, and, consequently, whose attention has 
been occupied with other' subjects than those illustra¬ 
tive of topography. 

Respecting oi f^huqxttn, once the capital 

of an important district, and about three luindrod inilcf! 
north-cast from Mangalore, wc know nothing more 
llian that it is a fortified town, of eonsideiable e\tent 
and population; that it is situated in a well-watered, but 
naked country; and that it was formerly a city of great 
f-plcndour, filled with palaces, mo^ucs, and magnifi¬ 
cent buildings, both public and piivutc, but of which 
few vestiges now remain. 

IJ^drtthad, the present capital of the Nizonts of 
the Deccan, was twice visited by Dr. lleync, in the 
years l?f)8 and 1809. It is a large and pt'pulou^ 
place, bounded, on the north, by a small river calk'd 
the Musy, anil suiTounded by a low w.all. In 1798, 
Dr. ITeyne, could not, without great tlifiiculty, procure 
admittance, as no European, not even an ollieer of the 
East India Company’s detachment, was permitted to 
enter it. The streets are, in general, narrow, badly 
pavt'd, and far from straight. Most of the houses arc 
built of wood, and have a very wrctehi'd appearance. 
Few women are seen in the streets; but, in one part 
of the town, Dr. Heyne observed great nmnbejs ot’ 
dancing-girls. The streets arc incessantly crowded 
with men and horses. As eastern pomp reejuires a 
great numbe of attendants, and large sums of money 
to support them, it is easy to see why this capital is 
very populous: all tlie money collected in ibe pro¬ 
vinces is spent here. The bazars, however, which 
Dr. Heyne visited, were ill-supplied with goods: 
the china-shops contained a miserable collection of 
articles, and tlwi other shops were not much bet¬ 
ter. The buildings, in flydrabad, best worth see¬ 
ing, are the large mosque and the palace. The former 
is a grand edifice; and has two domes, which arose 
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as to attract the aLlentioii of tlie travelkt at a 
great distance. The street leading to it was, hy no 
nieans, such as to prepare liira for tlie stglit of so mag- 
Jiilicejit an edifice. It conducts to a gate, where he w'as 
ordcre<l to dismount from his horse, and take otf his 
hoot'!. From this spot Im ascendijd a flight of steps, 
and suddenly found hiinstlf on tlie esplan.'Klc before 
til!' iiios(iuc. Nor, however, being permitted to enter 
it, he could only see, through the gate, tJiat the intc- 
ri!)r consisted of a great imuiber of beautiful and regu¬ 
lar porticoes, round a spacious centre, where, before a 
burning-taper, wen* several ifjhoinctan doctors upon 
thi'lr carja‘ts. The pillars were V(‘rv lofty, and each ap- 
j)i an'd to bo consposed of one solid piece of granite, 
the surface of which was beautifully polished. Near 
lit!- entrance of the mosque is a tank or reservoir of 
waurfor ablutions. It is square, and has su*ps dcn 
scending into it. On the side of the uioscpie, near the 
reservoir, ])r. Heyne was shown a small mausoleum of 
!‘oarse marbh', very artilicially cut. It contained the 
body ol’ til!' mother of the then reigning ni;iani, and 
wa-i always eoverod with llower.s, He had no oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting the jiahice, which, iticluding the 
^'inana, or .apartments and gnmuds appropriated to th« 
women, is .^aid to be several miles in circuit. The 
.nizam h.id bin' more than six hundred females, among 
whom weic many (hreassians, and Georgians, and even 
5('mc Italians. He was an old and emaciated cripple. 
Tlie streets of llydrabad were crowded with beggars, 
some of whom were &o insolent as even to seize the bri¬ 
dle of Dr. Heyne’s horse, and not suller him to proeeed 
until he had satisfied their demands. On the northern 
bank of the Musy is a kind of vsuhurb called the Beghittn 
Uazar; and so called becttusc the duties levied on all 
sorts !»f ineK-h.mdiso in this bazar, belong exclusively 
to the begbum or queen. The streets of tins suburb 
are very narrow, and the houses mean. Dr! Heyne 
went only into the shops of the druggists, but he fimnd 
in these as great a variety of articles as in many of the 
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clvuggists-shops tliat he harl seen In Europe. In the 
course of ten years after this visit, so great a change 
had taken place here, that, in 1809, he rode tlirough the 
suburbs without interruption, and without insult. The 
gates were now wid > open, Christians were freely ad¬ 
mitted, and Engli.sh sO}* »vs w ere seen parading the 
streets in every direction. 

Six miles north'West of Ilydrabad, ,'uid joined to it 
by a wall oi eomirmnic.ition, is ii .strong and celebrated 
fortress called Goh'oynla, 'fhis fortress is .suriouuded 
hy stone walls and deep ditidies, and is of so great 
an extent that it might be denominated a city. Ntai 
the middle of it is a hill, which rises in shape like a 
sugar-loaf, and the sides of wliirh .sre encompassi'd by 
a royal palace. 'J'he jirovince of (iolcond.'i has long 
been famous for the diamonds which have, at dithreni 
times, been obtained from jt. But tlie most impor¬ 
tant diam<»nd-minos of lliudostau are near ftauhtmilo, 
a town about a hundred and live miles south-*V(‘s< 


from Hydrabad. 

Deder i$ a fortified eily within the territory of the 
nizam, and eighty miles from lly,draba{l. It w-i-' 
formerly the capital of a eou&ideiable kingdom, and is 
now celebrated for its numerous and magnificeat pago¬ 
das. In a north-we.sUTlydirocti{'n, beyond lk-<lei,and on 


a plain nearly surrounded by mountains, st.'inds Aum.i- 
gabad. This is a modern city, of large size, and very 
populous; and IS indtbled, both for its name and o*"!- 
gin, to the emperor Aureng-zebe, who cnepmpassed it 
with w’alls and bastions, ami, for some tiwie, made it 
Uie place of his reiideuce. Ills palace was stirronuded 
by walls and otlier fortifications. 'I’hc adjacent coun¬ 
try is extremely fertile. 

Nngpoitr, the capital of a district whicli is subject to 
a thief of the ea.stefn Mahruttas, is situated in a fertile 


and we.i-cnltivatcd country, about a hundred and 
eighty miles from Aurungabad, and is a town of mo¬ 
dern date. It is extensive and populous, but is meanly 
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built, and guarded only by a small citadel of inconsi¬ 
derable strength. 

Eastward from Nagpour, in the province of Orissa, 
and near the shore of the Bay of Bengal, is the town of 
Jagarnautt famous fi»r three of the richest and most 
frequented pagodas in India, These are immense cir¬ 
cular structures, and objects of peculiar veneration 
with the Hindoos. One of them is a hundred and fifty 
feet liigh, and is a well-known land-maik to mariners. 
In their vicinity are several small pagodas, each of 
which IS a sanctuary containing an idol. Jagarnaut is 
now the fountain-head of Hindoo superstition in India, 
and is annually visited hy nnny thousand'? of pilgrims 
from all the .adjacent eountries. Oieat niunbi-rs of 
these, from heat and exhaustion, die on the road; and 
their bodies generally remain unbuned. Hence, on 
appioaelnng Jagarnaut, tlic load may, for many miles, 
be traced by the human bones which are strewed along 
it; dogs, jackals, and vultures seem here to subsist 
on human prey. 'J'he Rev. Claudius Buchanan, 
who visited this place in the month of June, 1809, says 
that the road, in all dn ections, as far as tlie eye could 
reach, seemed coveied with pilgrims; nnd that, neat 
the outer gate of the town, a host of them, Rkc an 
army, was encamped. 'I'hey were prevented, hy df guard 
of soldu rs, fiom entering, until they had paid vvliat is 
called the pilgrim’s tax, or a certain sinii of money 
each, towards the support of the ternph's. Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan passed one devotee who laid himself dow u at 
every step, and thus measured the road to Jagarnaut 
by tlic length of his body: this he did, as a penance oj 
merit, to please the god. 

Jagarnaut or Jaganath is a name of the Hindoo god 
Vishnu, and also of Krisna; but it is chiefly applied to 
-* the latter, as lord of the universe. Two other idols, 
besides Jagarnaut, are worshipped hen ; these are call¬ 
ed Boloram and Shubudra, and are consul, red as lus 
brother and sister. The temple of Jagarnaut is a stu¬ 
pendous fabric, having its walls and gates covered 

L 
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with indecent emblems, in massive and durable sculp¬ 
ture; for the worship of this eastern iVloloch is con¬ 
ducted with rites that arc accompanied by the most dis¬ 
gusting obscenity. 

The town is nearly eucf with sand-hills; and 

the adjacent country is almost wholly clcw^titute of ver¬ 
dure. 'J’hc sandy pJainss'near the sea, are, in some p^a(■e^, 
whitened by the bone.s of the pilgrims; atid the offen¬ 
sive effluvia of the town is extremely noisome. Here 
the senses are also assailed by the squalid and ghastly 
appearance of the famished pilgrim->; many of whoiw 
die in the streets, of w ant or disease. 

Mr. Buchanan was at .tagarnaul on tl\e 18th of Juno, 
during the time of a grand Hindoo festival, when the 
idol is exlubitctl to ihepeojile. At twelve o’clock it was 
brought out from the temple, amidst tlie acclamations 
and tremendous shoutings of tliou^ands of iis worship¬ 
pers, and was placed upon .a throne, on a siujieudous 
car or tower, about sixty feet high, which rested on 
wdiccls. Attached to this car were six cables, of tlu* 
size and length of a ship’s cahio; and, by iheso, the 
multiliide drew it along. Upon tlu* c.u were the 
priests of the idol, surroumliug his- throne, and other 
persons, to the number of about a Iiuiuberl ami twenty. 
The Sflol IS a block of wood, painted bl.iek, with a 
frightful visage, and a disteinh-d mouth of bloody colour. 
Its Arm-'! nro of gold, ami it is dressed in gorgeous ap¬ 
parel, The other two idols aie of a white and j'cllow 
colour. '*'ive elephants preceded the three towers: 
these animals bore Hags, w'crc dressed in crimson capa¬ 
risons, ami ha<l bells hanging to thc-ii caparisons. 

Mr. Buchanan accompanied the proci ssi(>n close to 
the lower of Jagarnaut, which grated harshly on its 
wliccls, deeply indenting the ground in its progress.,' 
•Several times it sto])ped; and obscene songs, which are 
considered grateful to the god, were sung to urge it 
on. had proceeded to some distance, a pil¬ 

grim ofliered himself a sacrifice to the idol, by lying 
down on the road, witli his arms extended, and suffer- 
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in^ tlio w)io< Is of the car to pass over and crush him 
to deatli. The people threw cowries or small money, 
upon the bodj', in approbation of the deed; and it was 
afterwards earned away, to a place beyond the town, 
were the dead bodies are usually cast forth, to be di > 
loured by dogs and vultures. ^ 

The solemnities fontmued for several day**; but 
Mr. Buchanan w?s glad to escape from the place, and 
no longer to witness rites so horrid, and superstitions 
so humiliating and dreadiul as are practised here, 
Jagainaut is, at present, subject to tlie Bnijsh goiern- 
ment,’bur it has not hitheito been considered sale to 
abolish this binrfnl idolatiy. 

About lifty milts noitli tiom this plate is the town 
of Cuttack, siiuattd m a low island, formed by two 
bi.n>(hei of the iiier Maliaimddy, and about forty 
inih'i lioni ihe sia-coast. It once contained a fort, 
many niagmliecnt buildings, a palaee consisting of nine 
distinct edifices, and a sphndid Elindoo temple. At 
present it i'> an open town, and contains no building 
desciving of notice 

I}'‘twixt Cuttack and Calcutta is Balasore, a sea¬ 
port ot Oiissd, and a town of considerable trade. At 
ifos place sbijis geneially take in pilots, to conduct 
tnoin up tlu* (Jangev. 'J'he adjacent country is fiat, 
and pjoduccs a gieat abundance of nco and other 
giain. 

4 description of Calcutta. Chiefy taken from Mrs 
Graham’s account of that city, rvtithn in the autumn 
of 1810. 

In passing up the Ganges, the appearance of the coun- 
tr), near the mouth of the liver, is somewhat un¬ 
promising : a ft w bushes, along the watei's edge, form 
a daik line, vihich just marks tlie distinction between 
sky and water, and aie the only objects se^‘^. As the 
ship approaches Calcutta, the capital of Bengal, thi- 
mer narrows; and, from a part ol it, culled the Oar- 

I 
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den Reacbi presents a view of handsome buildings, on 
a flati surrounded by gardens. These are villus be¬ 
longing to the opulent inhabitants of the place. The 
vessel has no sooner giiined another reach or bend of 
• the river, than the whole city bursts uj>on the eye. 
This capital of the^i h’^h dominions in the East is 
marked by a considerable lortress, on the south side of 
the river, which, for ‘ strength and correctness of de¬ 
sign, is allowed to bo superior to any in India. Jn the 
foreground is the water-gate of the fort; and the 
glacis and esplanade are seen, in perspective, bounded 
by a range of beautiful and regular buildings. 

Close to Calcutta is the busiest scene that can be 
imagined. The liver is crowtled with slnj)s and boats 
of every form; here a fine English East Indiaman, 
there a grab or a dovv from Ar.-ibia, or a proa from 
some of the eastern islands. On one side are seen 
the picturesque boats of the natives, with their floating 
huts; on the other, the bulios and pleasure-boats of 
the English, with their silken streamers, and their sides 
ornamented with green and gold. 

Calcutta extends from the western point of Fort 
\Yilliam, along the banks of the river, almost to the 
vdlagc of Cossipoor: that is, about four English milgs 
and a half; but its width, in many parts, is inconsz- 
.derable. The streets, in that quarter of the town 
which is occupied by the English, are broad. The 
line of buildings, surrounding two sides of the espla¬ 
nade of tlie fort, is magnificent; and it adds greatly to 
the 8uj.wrb appearance, that the houses are* detached 
from\each other, and insulated in a great sjjace. I'hc 
huildings are all on a largo scale, from the necessity of 
having a free circulation of air, in a climate, the heat of 
which is extreme. The general approach to the houses 
is by a^flight of steps, with great projecting porticos / 
and' soj^e of/them are surrounded by colonnades or 
arcade^j which give them somewhat the appearance of 
Grecian temples. But tlie rest of the (City has narrow, 
confined, and crooked streets, which are interspersed 
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witli innumerable reservoirs, ponds, and (gardens. 
Some few of the streets are paved with brick. The 
iiouses are variously built; some of brick, others of 
mud, and a still greater number with bamboos and 
mats; and these different kinds of edifices, being inter¬ 
mixed with one another, form a motley appearance. 
The bamboo-houses aiv) invariably of one story, and 
covered with thatch; the brick-houses have seldom 
more than two floors, and have flat terraced roofe. 

Like London, Calcutta is, of itself, a small town; 
but its suburbs swell it to a prodigious city, peopled by 
inhabitants from every country of the world, and more 
than half a million in number. Chinese and French¬ 
men, Fersians and Gormans, Arabs and Spaniards, 
Armenians and l^ortuguose, Jews and Dutchmen, are 
seen mixing with Hindoos and English, the original 
inhabitants, and the actual possessors of the country. 
This mixture of nations ought, perhaps, to weaken 
national prejudices; but among the English, at least, 
the contrary seems to be the case; yet, in all serious 
affairs, and in questions of justice, evt-ry man is on the 
.‘laniR footing. The busy scene of coaches, phatons, 
and singlc-hor.se chaises, intermixed with palanquins, 
and hackeries or small covered carriages, drawn by 
oxen; the j>assing ceremonies of the Hindoos; and the 
diflbrent appearances of the fakirs, form, altogetlier, a 
sight poriiaps more novel and extraordinary than any 
other city in the world can present to a stranger. 

Of the public edifices in Calcutta, tlie Government 
house, constructed under the direction of the Marquis 
Wellesley, is the most important, ft is in the Ionic 
order of architecture, its lower story forming a rustic 
basement with arcades. On tJie north side is a hand¬ 
some portico, with a flight of steps, under w'hich car¬ 
riages drive to the entrance; and, on the south, there 
is a circular colomiade with a dome. The four wings’, 
one at each corner of the building, are connected with 
it by circular passages, so as to promote a free circi»- 
lation of air all around, from what quarter soever the 
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wind roay blow. These wings contain all the private 
apartments. In the north-eastern angle is the council- 
room, decorated, like the family brcakfist and dinnei- 
rooms, with j> ’"^raits. The centre ol the bmldiug is 
given up to two rooiu, of peculiar Tuagnitictnee. Tht 
lower room is jiavcd witn -^aik giey marble, and sup¬ 
ported by Doric rolumns, covned with thunam or 
cement, and polished so as to appear like Paiiati mai- 
ble. ’Ovoi the hall is the ball-room, flooitd with dark 
polished wood, and supported by Ionic cohnnno. Both 
these are lighted by a profusion of cut-glass lustres, 
suspended from the painted ceilings, where excellent 
taste is displayed in the decorations. 

The other important public buddings arc the ioivn^ 
house, a handsome edifice; the enutt-kovse, and two 
churches. The largtst of the thurthes ha-, a fine por¬ 
tico, and both have handsome spues. 'I'lie hotpiial 
and jail are to the south of the town, on that part of 
the csjilanade called the Course, wheie all the equi¬ 
pages of Calcutta assemble every evening, ns those of 
Kfadias do on the Mount-road. The bmld^ 

ings, on the north-side of the government house, aji- 
jiear like a hospital or pooi-honsc. 'D.c) contain 
apartments for the writers newly come liom Biitain, 
and who are students at the collige in I oir ilham. 
The latter is in the centre of the buddings, and con¬ 
tains nothing important except lecture rooms. At 
state 1 times there are general examinations in the 
college; artd public disputations are held, by the 
students, in the Persian, Hindoo, and Bengalee lan¬ 
guages. These dis])utations take place in r!ie presf uce 
of the governor-gencial, who usually makes a speech 
on the occasion; and medal are distiibutcd to such 
of the students as distingui-^h themselves. 

Nrahing can be more beautiful than both the outside 
and inside of Foil William. The ftffrr/rcAv arc hand¬ 
some buildings; and the trees, in the dilFerent squares, 
render the whole delightfully cool. There arc no 
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priviite houses witliin the fort; and the public build¬ 
ings seem all in excellent order, Mrs. Gtaham was 
particularly pleased with fonudery .and the machine 
ibr boring cannon. Nearly opposite to Fort William 
is a private doak^yardj and about a mile below it, is 
another. 

In the middle of the city a large open space has 
been left, in which there is a lank or resen'oir, that 
covers more than twenty-five acres of ground. It was 
dug, by order of the government, to furnish the inha¬ 
bitants of the place with w'ater; as, in the dry season, 
the water of the Ganges becomes brackish by the in¬ 
flux of the tide. The numerous springs wlu'ch rise in 
it, preserve the water always nearly at the same level; 
it is railed round; and no person is suifered to w'ash 
in ir, but all are at liberty to lake from it as much 
water as they please. 

The E7igUsh society, in Calcutta, is more numerous, 
and affords a greater variety of character, and a 
greater portion of intellectual refinement, than that 
of the otlu'r pre.sidencics of India. During the winter 
months, Mrs. Graham .says, there are many private 
ball.s and masquerades, be.sides dinner and other par¬ 
ties innumerable. The public rfwnis are very pretty; 
but are too small for the climate, and for the number 
of persons who assemble in them. 

Near the city is a cemetery, consisting of several 
acres, and called the English hurying-ground. This' is 
so closely covered with columns, urns, and obelisks, 
that it seems like a city of the dead. It extends on both 
sides of the road, so chat nothing can be seen beyond it; 
'and the greatest nnmber of persons buried there have 
died under fivc-and-twcnly years of age! It is painful 
to consider the number of young men who arc cut 
' pff during the first two or three years of their re¬ 
sidence in this climate. Multitudes, who had been ac¬ 
customed, in every trilling illness, to the tender 
solicitude of parents, of brothers and of sisters, have 
died here alone, and have been mourned by strangers. 
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Mrs. Graham was shown the botanical garden, which, 
at thia time, was under the management of Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh; and she was delighted with the order and neat¬ 
ness of every part, as well as with the great collection 
of plants, which been here assembled, from every 

quarter of the globe, i h's garden is beautifully situa¬ 
ted on the banks of the Hoogly, and gives the name of 
(jrarden-rea!ch to a bend or angle of that river. Above 
the garden is- an extensive plantation of teak-trees, 
which thrive very well here. 

The latter part of the month of October is a season 
of festivity among the Hindoos at Calcutta. Mrs. 
Graham, under the date of October 25th, says she 
heard tom-toms, drums, pipes, and trumpets, in every 
corner of the town; and saw processions, in honour of 
a Hindoo goddess called Kali, going to a place about 
two miles distant, where there has long been a temple 
dedicated to her. In all the bazars, and at every shop- 
door, were suspended wooden figiires, having hunian 
heads, and the neck stained blood colour; referring, no 
doubt, to the human sacrifices, which were formerly 
offered to her, the tutelary goddess of Calcutt.-i. 'Uhree 
weeks before this, the festival of Kali, under the name 
and attributes ofDoorga, bad been celebrated; and her 
images, with those of some other divinities, had been 
carried in procession, with great pomp, and bathed in 
the river Hoogly, w'hich, being a branch of the Ganges, 
is also considered sacred. The figures were placed 
under canopies, gilded and decked with gaudy colours, 
and car..ed upon men's heads. Several of these mov¬ 
ing temples went in succession, preceded by musical 
instruments, banners, and bare-headed Brarnins. They 
were followed by cars, drawn by oxen or horses, gaily 
caparisoned, bearing the sacrificial utensils, accompa¬ 
nied ^ other Brarnins; and the procession was closed 
by an innumerable multitude of people of all casts. 
This feast lasted several days. 

Calcutta is the chief mart for the commerce of Bcn- 
giil, and the residence of the governor-general of India. 
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It is also the scat of justice, and has four judges, wlio 
dispense judgment according to the laws of England. 
The jwlice of the city is committed to a superintendnnt 
of police, and to several justices of the peace, who have 
certain stated salaries, and by whom all petty tlelin- 
quencies are tried. “ Tannahs” or guard-houses are 
erected in the different districts of the town; and the 
streets are patrolled by a few companies of native sol¬ 
diers. 

4 

Along the Ganges, beyond Calcutta, ibe scepery is 
placid and beautiful. The trees extend to the water’s 
edge, and even into the water, .and conceal half the pa¬ 
godas and villages with which the banks of the river, 
on each .side, are covered. Nc.ir the bank of the river, 
and at the distance of about sixteen miles from Calcutta, 
is the park of Barrackpore. The Marquis Wellesley 
began here the construction of a palace, but wax obligeil 
to discontinue it, in consequence of the frugality of the 
East India Company. I'his spot is peculiarly beauti¬ 
ful. Tamarind, acacia, pcopil-trees, and numerous 
others, flourish in great luxuriance; and, as the park 
occupies the .site of an ancient village, the ruins have 
occasioned an irregularity of surface, which has been 
iinprov(‘(l into little knolls and dells. A small rivulet 
supplies several fine tanks in the park: these ernbelli-sh 
tin scenery, and furnish food for many aquatic birds 
l:c])C ill tlic menagerie. There is something in the 
scenery of this place which reminded .Mrs. Graham of 
the banks of the 'rhaines: similar verdure, similarly 
rich foliage, and a similar majestic body of water. 
Hero to6 arc villas along the banks of the river; but 
there are no villages, nor any cottages which could re¬ 
mind her of those in England, 

The Danish tmvn of Serampore is immediately op¬ 
posite to Barrackpore. It is now in the hands of the 
English, and is the great resort of missionaries, unde r 
whose direction there is a press, where the .Scrlpturrs 
arc printed in all the eastern languages, 
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Narrative of a Journey from Cnlculla to Agra, Froin 
Traveh in India, by William Hodges, K. A. 

Mk.^ Hodges, an artist of distinguished talent, ivlio had 
accompanied Captain Cook, in one of his voyages round 
the world, was at Calcutta in the beginning of the year 
J781. During his residence tlierc, the governor- 
general of India, Warren Hastings, Esq. resolved to 
make a tour 11110110:11 the interior of the country, and 
Mr. Hodgo-s was permitted to accompany the expe- 
' dition. ' 

■ On the 25th of June he embarked on the Ganges, in 
a kind of boat called a budgerow. The periodical 
rains had commenced, and the whole country pre.sented 
.such a freshness of verdure, and so much vigour and 
beauty of foliage, that all nature appeared in the utmost 
luxuriance. 

At a little distance above Calcutta, the vessels pas.^ecl 
the Danish town of Seramimre, and beyond it the 
Dutch settlement of Chinsurak. The latter is distin¬ 
guishable at a considerable distance, and has a hand¬ 
some appearance. Mr. Hodges next saw the town of 
lloogly. This, though now nearly in ruins, posse.sses 
many vestiges of former importance. In the beginning 
of the last century it was a great mart for the export 
trade from Bengal to Europe. 

In his progres.s up the river he was shown the great 
military station of Jiurhampoor, where there are barracks 
lor ten thousand men; and, above it, tlu; i.sla.iul of Cos- 
simbnutr. In the latter there is a factory, belonging to 
the East India Company, where a commercial re.sident 
s ctmstantly stationed. Not far from Cossimbuzar is 
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tile city of Moorshedahhnd, [the capital of the provinces 
of Bengal, until the establishment of the British power. 
It is a large but ill-built town, irregular in the construc¬ 
tion of its streets and liouscs, and wholly destitute of 
magnificent buildings, either public or private.] On 
each side of the river were seen numerous villages, and 
the country was in a high slate of cultivation. 

When the vessels arrived at Patna^ the shores of tlie 
river were lined with people, and the windows and tops 
of the houses, and every wall were crowded.- The 
governor-general went on shore, but it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could proceed through the multi- 
tiules'whicli surrounded him. After he had passed, all 
seemed to be surprised at the simplicity of his appear¬ 
ance, and at bis ready and constant attention to prevent 
any injury even to the meanest individual, from tl>e 
irascibilityof Ins servants, who endeavoured to keep them 
from pressing upon him. The inliabitants could not 
but contrast this appearance and conduct with those of 
tlieir nabobs, wliom they had never seen except mounted 
on lofty elephants, and glittering in splendour^ follow* 
e<l by the soldiery to kee}> off the multitude from of- 
f'inding their arrogance and pride. 

The city of Patna, the principal scat of the province 
and government of Bahar, is long but not wide, and 
eontains n great number of inhabitants. This is the 
residence of the political and commercial chiefs; and 
the courts of justice for the province are held here. 
I’he buildings are lofty, and the streets narrow, and far 
from (‘lean. 

From Patna, Mr. Hodges made an excursion 
inland, about seven miles, to view the tnosque (>/' 
*Moonheif, on tlic river Soane. This building, 
rhough not largo, is very beautiful. It is of stpiare 
form, with pavilions rising IVom the angles; and, 
•in the c.i ntre, is a majestic dome, the top of which is 
finished by what Indian architects cal! a cullus, tiiat is, 
the curve of tlie dome is not broken, but is continued 
by an inverted curve, until it finishes in a crescent. 
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The outer surface of the dome is covered with orna- 
uienta cut in stone, and in the shape of plantain-leaves. 
The great entrance to the mosque is similar to the en¬ 
trances of many of our large Gothic cathedrals, having 
columns diminishing, (ts it were, in perspective, to the 
inner door. Xt has i large tank, with several buildings 
rising from the water, a.;'l containing pavilions. The 
whole, however, is much decayed, 

Mr.,Hodges returned to Patna, and, follow'ing the 
fleet, he passed the mouth of the river Caramnasia, 
and on the 12th of August arrived at Buxar. This is a 
fort and small, military station. The expedition pro¬ 
ceeded from this place to Gftzipoor, on the eastern 
shore of the Ganges, whore ho saw the ruins of a fine 
palace. It stands upon a high bank, and on a point of 
land which commands tw'o great reaches of the river, 
Fi'om. the hank, which is at least thirty feet from the 
water, is raised a basement of brick and masonry, fif¬ 
teen feet high. On this is the palace, wliicli is of an 
oblong square shape, W'ith pavilions at the angles, and 
iu the centre of each side. The whole has an open 
space, supported hy colonnades, surrounding it. Within, 
on the ground-floor, is a channel for water, about four 
feet wide ; and, at ccpuil distances, there formerly w'ere 
fountains. About two mile.s inland from the river are 
the remain.s of a serai or caravunsera, and, nearly ad¬ 
joining to it are .several tombs. 'J’hese buildings are in 
a fine taste of Moorish architccttire, and in good re¬ 
pair. 

From Gazipoor, Mr. IJodgcs proceeded to Benares, 
a dista.iCe of twenty English mile.s, and arrived tliere 
on the day after the governor-general had reached it. 
At this,.p]ace ho anticipated great pleasure, in being 
able to contemplate the pure Hindoo manners, arts, 
buildings, and customs, undepraved by any intermix¬ 
ture with those of the Mahometans; and ho laid his' 
plans for observing them with the utmost attention. 
But an unhappy ru])turc with some of the native 
powers, which immediately succeeded, frustrated, for 
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tliG present, those designs, and induced not only Mr. 
Hodges, hut the whole party, to hasten to Chunar, a 
place of security, about twenty miles distant. 

The Fort of Chunar is situated on the Ganges, near 
twenty miles above Benares. It is built on a rock, 
which is fortified all round by a wall, having towers at ■ 
Viirious distances. Near the extremity, which overlooks 
the river, is the citadel, of the highest antiquity, and 
said to have hern origin.'illy built by the Hindoos. In 
it is an altar, consusting of a plain black marble 
slab, on wliich the tutelary deity of the place is tra¬ 
ditionally supposed to be at all times seated, except 
from sunrise until nine o’clock in the morning, when he 
is at lletmres, and during wliidi time, from the super¬ 
stition of the Hindoos, the only attacks can be made by 
an enemy with any ]>rospoct of success. In various 
parts of the f<»rt are old sculptures of Hindoo divinities, 
now nearly defaced by time. Tlicre are likewise, on 
the gates, some ancient Persian inscriptions, which 
mention in whose reign, and by whom, the fort was re¬ 
paired and strengthened. Chunar h.as always been con¬ 
sidered a post of great importance. It was ceded to 
tbe English East India Company in the year 1772. 

The. war was soon concluded ; and the whole party 
returned to Jh'narc.v on the 28th of Scfitcmber. This 
city, being the capital of an extensive district, and p.ir- 
ticularly marked as the seat of the Hramin learning, is 
an object of peculiar interes'', especially, since the 
saibe manners and customs now prevail among the in- 
liabitants, as prevailed at the remotest period that can 
be traci'd in history; and, in no instances of religious 
or civil life, have they admitted of any innovations 
'"^from foreigners. 

Benares is about four hundred and sixty miles from 
Calcutta, and stands on the north side ofthc river, which 
‘is liero very broad, and the banks of which are high. 
Several Hindoo temples embellish its shores, and are all 
ascended by flights of steps from the wafer. Many 
other public and private buildings possess also c<'n&i.. 
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derable magnificence. Nearly in the middle of the 
city is a considerable Mahometan mosque, with two 
slender towers or ■ minarets. The streets are narrow, 
and not kept in , good repair. The houses are very 
high: Mr. Hodges observed some in which he counted 
five stories, each .-tory inhabited by a different family. 
The more wealthy Hind'^os, however, live in detached 
houses, with open courts, surrounded by walls. 
During tlie hot mouths of the year, from the beginning 
of April till the end of June, the heat, in tins place, is 
very great. 

Surrounding the city are many remains of buildings, 
the effects, says Mr. Hodges, of Mahometan intolerance. 
One is a large circular edifice, which’has evidently been 
a Hindoo temple, or part of one: there are still vestiges 
ofsomeof its ornaments, and on one part Mr. Hodges 
found a Grecian scroll. 

While this gentleman was pursuing his professional 
labours in Benares, lie received information that a cere¬ 
mony was to take place on the banks of the river, which 
greatly excited his curiosity. He had often read, and 
had repeatedly heard of tliat horrid custom among the 
Hindoos, the sacrifice of a wife on the funeral pile of her 
husband. Many instances of this practice have, he says, 
been recorded liy travellers: Mr. Howell, in a work enti¬ 
tled **Historical Events relative to India,” thus accounts 
for it. At the demise of Brahma, the great Hindoo 
lawgiver, his wives, inconsolable for his loss, resolved 
not to survive him, and oflered themselves victims, on 
his funeral pile. The wives of the chief rajahs, tlie 
first o.Hcers of the state, being unwilling to have it 
thought that they were deficient in fidelity and affec¬ 
tion, followed the example set them by the wives ot 
Brahma. The Bramins, a tribe then recently establish¬ 
ed, having pronounced that the spirits of those heroines 
had immediately ceased from their transmigrations, and 
entered the first state of purilication, it followed that 
iheir wives claimed a right of making the same sacrifice 
10 God, and to the manes of their deceased husbands. 
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At length the wives of other Hhuloos caught the enthu> 
siastic flame; aatl thus the heroic ads of a few women 
hroiight about a general custom. The Bramius gave it the 
stamp of religion, .and instituted forms and ceremonies 
tliat were to accomp.any the sacrifice; subject, however, 
to restrictions, wliich leave it a volunuiry act of glory, 
piety, and fortitude. Mr. Howell mentions that he 
was present at many of these sacrifices, and particu¬ 
larly records one on the ^th of February, near 

Cossimbiizar, of a young widow of high rank, betweep 
seventeen and eighteen years of age. This iufaiuated 
wimum was strongly urged to live, for the future care 
of her elhldivn; hut, notwltlislanding the entreaties of 
her fri( nds, aiul thougli th(’ agonies of death w'cro 
painted (o her in the strongest ti’vm.s, .she, with a calm 
and resolute connleuance, ))ut lier finger into the fire, 
•and held it there a considerable time; after which, 
witli one hand, she put fire in the palm of the other, 
sprinkled incense on it, and fumigated the Bramins. 
She W'as told, by some <»f her friends, that she would 
not he permitted to burn herself. I'lns intimation ap- 
pe.an‘d to give her deep aflliction, and slie resolutely re¬ 
plied. that death w.as in her own power; .and that, if she 
was not allowed to he burnt, according tt) the principles 
of her east, .she would .starve herself to death. Her 
friends, finding her tluis penauptory, were obliged, .at 
last, to consent to the dreadful .sacrifice. 

The person wliomMr, Hodges .saw wa.s of the Bhysc 
or Merchant cast. On repairing to the spot, on tlie 
banks of the river, where the ceremony was to lake 
place, he found the body of the nun lying on a bier, 
and covered with linen, already brought down and l.aid 
.lOar the edge of the river. At this time, about ton in the 
morning, only a few people wt're .as.semblcd, and thc.so 
seemed to be. whollydestituleof tbcling at the catastrophe 
which was to take place. After waiting a camsidcrable 
time, the wife appeared, attended by tlie Brarnins, .and 
music, with some few relsitions. The pr.ace.ssion was 
slow and solemn: the victim moved with a steady anil 
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firm step; and, apparently, with a perfect composure of 
countenance, she approached close to the body of her 
husband. She then addressed the persons who accom¬ 
panied her, without the least trepidation of voice or 
change of countenatre. She hold, in her left hand, 
a cocoa-nut, in which a r colour was mixed up; and, 
dipping into it the fore lingc.’* of her right hand, she 
marked those who were near her, and to whom she 
W'ished to show the last act of attention, She observed 
Mr, Hodges attentively; and, with the colour, marked 
liim on the forehead. She appeared to be four or five 
and twenty years of age. Her dress was a loose robe 
of white flowing drapery, which extended from her 
head to her feet. The funeral pile was composed of 
dried branches, leaves, and rushes: it had a door on 
one side, and was arched and covered at the top; and 
by the side of the door stootl a man with a lighted 
brand. From the time the woman ajipeared, to the 
taking up of the body to convey it into the pile, about 
half an hour was occupied; this was em])loycd in 
prayer with the Bramins, in attentions to those who 
stood near her, and in conversation with her rel.atives. 
When the body was taken nj>, she followed close to it, 
attciuUxl by the cliief Bramin; and, when it was de¬ 
posited in tlic pile, she bowed to all around her, and 
entered without speaking, 'I’lio moment slio enrered, 
the door was closed, and, shortly afterwards, fire was ' 
put to the combustibles. 'J'hey instantly .flamed, and 
immense quantities of dried wood and other matters 
were thrown upon tlic funeral-pile. This last part of 
the ceremony wan accompanied with the shouts of the 
surrounding multitudes, which prevented their hearing 
any screams that the victim might have uttered. 

Whilst he was at Benares, Mr Hodges received the 
. commands of the governor-general to proceed to Bidjc- 
gar, for .he purpose of making drawings of that place, 
and of tlie fort of Imtteefpoor bn the road. After 
passing through an open country, the cultivation of 
which had not suifered much from the recent disturb- 
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nnccs, he entered the jnngles or woods which surround 
lAitteefpmr. These consist chiefly ofbrimboos; they 
extend close to th<) walls of the fort, and arc so thick, as, 
in some parts, to be impenetrable. The fort is built of 
stone, and has round towers in the walls. It is now in 
a ruinous state. 

'J’wo miles from this place is a high and diflicult 
rocky pass, at the top of which the country continues 
level and flat, until within three or four miles of BiilQe- 
gar, when it sinks, and a natural fosse appears to sur¬ 
round the extremity of the mountains; and the view is 
terminated in a low, swampy country. Bidjegar is 
fifty miles from Benares, and tiu' fort stands on the top 
of a mountain, covered, from the base to the summit, 
with wood. This is tlic last of a long range of emi¬ 
nences, which, at this place, rudely decline to the plain. 

Mr, Hodges returned to Benares; and, not long 
afterwards, preparations were made for the departure 
of the governor-general. He set out about the end of 
December, and, early in the month of January, 1782, 
the whole party arrived at Baugfepoot'. 

Having oluained permission to visit Agra, and some 
other important place.s in this part of the country, lie 
j)roeeeded thither in a palarupiin. Pa.ssing tliroiigh the 
fertile district, known by the nauic ot' Dooaft, he arrived 
at ji/h/zahad, which stands at the point of conliuence 
between the two great rivers, Jumna and Ganges. The 
fort of this jdace, which is of stone, was constructed by 
the emperor Acbar; and, from its situation, it com¬ 
mands the navigation of both rivers. It is flanked by 
round and square towers, and covt'rs so con.siderable a 
space of ground, that a gre.at number of men must have 
been requisite for its defence. Within the w'alls are 
some large areas, but these are now little more than 
he.ips of ruins, chiefly covered with the remains of the 
crumbled buildings. At the exterior of the fort stands 
what is called tlic city: it, however, consists merely of 
thatched huts, and has scarcely a vestage of any con¬ 
siderable hou.se. Allahabad was, at this time, in the 
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possession of the nabob of Oude. It bad once been the 
residence of the Great ISIogul. 

After continuing tfiere three days, Mr. Hodges pro¬ 
ceeded to Catv>q:n'>r^ a military station on the Ganges, 
This is a cantonment f jr a brigade, amounting, on the 
war-establishirtcnt, to ten tii'usand men; and it may be 
considered ns a great encampment, for all the men 
have their families with them. 

Crossing the Ganges at this place, he continued his 
progress to Lucknow, wow the capital ofthf‘ province of 
Oude, and the residence of Asoph ul Dowlali, the nabob, 
who was also vizier of the other part of the empire of 
the Great Mogul. J.neknow is an extensive city, but 
meanly built: the houses consist chiefly of mud walls, 
covered with thatch; and many of them are formed of 
mats and bamboos, jind are thatched with leaves ol 
palm-trees, and sometimes with straw* 

The streets are crooked and narrow. During tljc 
dry season, the dtist and heat are intolerable, and 
during the rains, the mire is so deep, as to be scarcely 
passable. There were, at this time, a great nnraher of 
elephants belonging to the nabob and his court, which 
were continually passing the streets, either to the palace 
or to tlio river, and occasioned great dang<'r and annoy¬ 
ance, both to the passengers and the shopkeepers. 

The palace of the nabob was on a high bank, near 
tlie river, and commanded an extensive view'. It had 
been greatly extended by the reigning prince, who liad 
erected large courts within the walls, and a durbar or 
hall of audience, in which he received publicly all per¬ 
sons who were presented. This durbar consisted of a 
range of three arcades, parallel to each other, was sup¬ 
ported by columns in the Moorish style, and was 
ascended by steps from a flower-garden. The exterior 
of tlie palace reminded Mr. Hodges of what he had 
imagined might be the style of a baron's castle in Eu¬ 
rope, about the twelfth century. Close to the palace, 
and separated from it by a narrow, dirty, or dusty road, 
was a garden, walled roimd, and having, at each angle, 
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ft grand pavilion of brick, covered with cluinam or 
stucco, ami painted with oruaments, which, at a little 
distance, ha<l a rich effect. 

Trom Lucknow, Mr. Hodges made an excursion to 
Fyzabad, distant, in a soutlt-easterly direction, about 
eighty miles. Having letters of introduction to an 
officer in the service of the nabob, he was received, at 
his entrance into the city, by a person who was ordered 
to conduct the italanquin-bearers to a house in a large 
garden, which was appropriated to his accommodation. 

is a city of considerable extent, and apjtears 
to contain a great number of people, but chiefly of the 
lowest class; for the court, luning removed to Luck¬ 
now, drew after it all the great inon, and most of the 
merchants, bankers, mid sliroffs or money-changers. 
'J'hese last are persons in all tlie towns, and even vil¬ 
lages of India, who make large sums by their know¬ 
ledge of tiic exchange, which, in India, is h\ a state of 
constant fluctuation. 

There are, in Fyzahad, the remains of many hand¬ 
some brick buihlings. That in whicli Mr. Hodges 
resided, liad a large and beautiful pavilion over the 
gateway or principal entrance. The ascent to it was by 
a narrow staircase, wjiicli led to three open rooms, com¬ 
manding a view on one side of the city, and on the 
other of the garden and a vast extent of country, witll 
the river Gogra, winch is not far distant, and which is 
here of considerable widih. Opposite to the gate was a 
mosque, with three domes, the eentie one very large. 
The form of these domes was that of an egg set on its 
point; and the apparent want of firmness at the b,ase, 
liad a very unpleasant ell’ect on the eye. Mr. Hodges 
visited the remains of the palace which had been built 
by the late nabob Sujali ul Howlah. Flo found it a 
vast structure, covering a great extent of ground, and 
liaving several areas or courts, and many separate 
buildings. In the inner court are the remains of a dur¬ 
bar or hall of audience, an elegant edifice, on the same 
plan as that of the palace at Lucknow, but much richer. 
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The grand entrance to the palace is through a large and 
handsome gate, which is a place ot' arms, and at which 
a guard is kept. 

Nearly adjoining to Fyzabad are the remains of the 
ancient .city of Oude, L: Oolonel Dowo’s translation of 
Ferilsha’sf history, this is mei.tioned as the capital of a 
great kingdom, even at so early a period as one thou¬ 
sand two hundred and nine years previously to the 
Christian era. Jiut, whatever may have been its former 
niagnilicence, no traces of grandeur arc left. It is, 
however, considered a place of sanctity; and the Hin¬ 
doos perform pilgrimages thither from all (piarters of 
India. At this place and Fyzabad Mr. I lodges re¬ 
mained a few days, after which he returned to Luck¬ 
now. 

The country through which he had passed; from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, and thence to Fyzabad, lia<l 
Uic same general character; there were very few con¬ 
siderable elevations to be seen in it. It was in a mo¬ 
derate state of cultivation; ami, where it had been 
tregicctfcd, the neglect had evidently been occasioned 
more by a want of capital, than by the natural sterility 
of the soil. Some of the villages, of which there were 
many, were comfortable in their appearance; but the 
•inhabitsmts of others seemed to be in great disircss. 

Mr. Hodges returned to Lvch num, and thence pro¬ 
ceeded to a largo but .wretched town, situated on 

a lofty bank of the river Jumna, and having the remains 
of a fo: wliich overlook the stream. Seven days after 
he had left Etaya, he re.'iched the Shah Darah, near the 
eastern shore of the Jumna. Here nearly the whole 
space, as far as the eye could reach, was a continued' 
scene of ruined buildings, tombs, walls, arches, and 
par^s of domes. Along the western bank of the river 
were observed the ruined palaces of the great orn'rahs. 
A little ftnther the city of Ag/a presented itself to the 
sight, with the great fort and palace; and the prospect 
was terminated, towards the south-west, by that vast 
monument of eastern elegajtce, tlie Taje Mahel. Mr. 
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Hodges pitched his tent in a walled, garden, near a spot 
on which was encamped an omrah of high rank, the 
nabob Mirza Shulll-h Khaun, with an army of several 
thousand men. This encampment extended over a 
great space of ground, and more resembled a city tlian 
a camp. It had shops of every donomiiiJition; and 
every soldier, and every tradesman and artificer had his 
family with him. 'J’he tent of tlie nabob was of crimson 
velvet, embroidered with gold and lined with silk: it 
was, however, much torn an(h moth-eaten, and had, 
therefore, no very splendid app*ranee. 

The wcatlier at this season (about tlic end.of Febru- 
ary) was delightful: the mornings were elcMr, and so 
cool that several of the tanks were frozen over; but, in 
the middle of the day, the oir was generally hot. 

Agra is on the south side of the river. I’lic present 
city was raised by the emperor Acbar, about 1.566. It 
was named, from liim, Acharabad, and was the princi¬ 
pal scat of his government. The fort, in which is con¬ 
tained the imperial palace, is of vast extent. It is of a 
red freestone, and originally had a double wet ditch, of 
great widtli and depth. 

Shah Jehan, the grandson of Acbar, disliking the 
situation of Agra, in consequence of the excessive heats 
to which it was exprised during the summer months, 
and desirous to raise a metropolis which .sliould bear 
his name, built (about the year 1631) a great city ad¬ 
joining to the old city of Delhi, and named it Jehana- 
bad; but the name, like that of the empire, is now 
nearly lost. To people the new city, he is said to have 
transported thither one half of the inhabitants of Agra ; 
and the ruins which immediately ensued in Agra, ren¬ 
dered it necessary to erect, for the security of the people, 
another wall, within the old one. 

• The whole space between these two walls is now one 
mass of ruins. Towards the Delhi gate of the fort, is 
the great mosque, of red stone, hut in a state of de¬ 
cay. Adjacent to this is the choke, <or exchange, a 
mere ruin; and even the fort itself is going rapidly to 
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desolation. In the eastern front of the fort was the 
itft’periol residence, built of white marble, covered on 
the top with plates of copper, gilt, which to this day 
retain their full I’jstre; and, at no groat distance, is a 
mosque, constructed ^.f the same beautiful materials, 
and adorned with copp(.’r <..'d gilded ornaments. It is 
impossible to contemplate the ruins of this grand and 
venerable city, without feeling the deepest impressions 
of melancholy. Mr. Hodges was informed that its. 
remains extend, along j|ie banks of the river, throngli a 
distance of not less than fourteen miles. It is dangerous 
even to walk among some of them; for, at every step, 
unless great care be taken, the passemger is liable to 
sink, throiig’n holes, into covered vaults, which arc 
now the habitation of poisonous reptiles. The streets 
are very narrow'. 

About six miles from Agra, on the great road load¬ 
ing to Delhi, stands the iamb (f ike Emperor Avhar. 
Tin's enormous building is in a garden of twenty acres, 
regularly planted, with forest and fruit-trees, and many 
flowering-shrubs, and walled round. The monument 
stands in the centre of the garden. It is a square 
building, with gates in the middle of each side, and 
pavilions at the angles and over the gates. It con¬ 
sists of five storicSj whicli gradually diminish, and 
which also have pavilions at the angles. The domes 
of the pavilions are of wlute marble; hut the remain¬ 
der of the building is of red stone, i:- parts intermixed 
with m -rblo. 'I'hc fiftli or upper story is entirely of 
white marble, and has a range of windows extending 
round each side. Its interior is curiously inlaid with 
black marble. On each story of this building are 
large terraces, which, in the times of the emperors 
Jehanguire and Jehan, had coverings of gold cloth, 
supported by pillars of silver. • 

Prom the summits of the minarets or slender towers, 
in front of the tomb, the eye ranges over a prodigious 
t*xtent of cqbntry, not less than thirty miles in a direct 
line, thf; ;^|$molc of which is flat, and filled with ruins 
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of ancient grandeur: the rivev Juinna is seen at a dis¬ 
tance, and the glittering towers of Agra. This fine 
country exhibited, in its present state, a melancholy 
proof of the consequences of bad government, of wild 
ambition, and the horrors attending civil <lissensions. 
Surrounding the monument of Acbar ,ire many tombs; 
said, by tradition, to have been those of bis wives. 

Along the high road from Agra to Delhi are many 
small buildings, each in the form of a square pedestal, 
having a cone, about eight feet liigli. rising from it. 
The cones contain a great number of square nicliesi 
in which were formerly placed the heads of inaletac- 
tors, in lerrorem. Those buildings, likewise, served the 
purpose of marking the distances on the road. 

'I'wo miles south-east of Agra is a beautiful monu- 
ment, raised by the emperor Shah Jeban, for his be- 
lovc<l wife Taje Mabel. It bears her name, and 
is called the Tajn Mahel. Adjacent to it was 
formerly a groat bazar, or market, for the richest 
manufactures of India, and of foreign countries. This 
bazar consisted of six courts, and was encompassed 
with great open porticoes; but scarcely a vestige is 
now remaining. The Taje Mahel rises immediately 
from the river; it is founded on a base of red free¬ 
stone, at the extremity of which are octagonal pavi¬ 
lions, consisting of three stories each. On the same 
base are two large buildings, each crowned with three 
domes^of white marble, and having the centre dome 
considerably larger than the others. One of the5:e 
buildings is a mosque; and the other was designed foi?* 
the accommodation of any great personage who might 
visit the tomb. The body of the principal edifice is 
octagonal, and, in the middle of each of the sides, is. 
raised a vast and pointed arch; and the top, above this 
arcli, rises considerably higher than the other parts of 
the building. Those faces which form the octagon, 
on either side of the great arches, have two stories of 
pointed arches, with recesses, and a low‘balustrade? in 
front. Within the several arches which extend round 
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the building, are windows, formed, by an open fret¬ 
work, in the solid slab, to give light to the interior. 
Beyond this octagonal front, and rising considerably 
higher, are four octangular pavilions, with domes; and, 
in the centre oi *’'6 whole, and rising as high as the 
domes of the paviliui;, is a cone, whence springs the 
great dome, swelling from its base outwards, and ter¬ 
minating on two balls, one above the other, of copper, 
gilt, surmounted by a crescent, from the centre of 
which a spear-hcad terminates the whole. 

The basest material that has been used for the cen¬ 
tre-part of this building is white marble, and the orna¬ 
ments are of various coloured marbles. The fine 
materials, the beautiful forms, and the symmetry of 
the whole, with the judicious choice of its situation, 
far surpassed any thing that Mr. Hodges had ever be¬ 
held. This tomb, with the adjacent mosque and 
buildings, and an highly-ornamented garden, of vast 
extent, is said to have required the employment of 
twenty thousand men, constantly at work, for twenty- 
two years. 


(eigl)tentl) IDap’0 Binifftruction. 
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HINDOSTAN CONTINUED. 

m 

A description of the citj/ of I'iclhi*. 

Delhi, formerly the capital of the Mahometai;! 
sovereignty in Ilindostan, and the metropolis of the 
Mo^arul empire, stands on the western bank of the river 


• Frotti a pai)er by Lieutenant W* Franklin, inserted iu 
the fourth volume of Asiatic Kesearches. 
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Jumna, and about a hundrf d and twenty inUes nortli- 
west from Agra. So great was once its cxteiit, that 
its ruins arc supposed to cover a space nearly twenty 
miles in circuit; and in its environs, towards the north¬ 
west, arc the remains of many spacious gardens and 
country-houses of the nobility. These were ahun* 
dantly supplied with water,, by a fine artificial canal, 
which once fertilised, in its course, a tract of more than 
ninety miles in length. 

The present nVy (as already stated*) was" founded, 
about the year by the emperor Shah Jehaii, If 

is abopt seven miles in circumference, and has, on 
throe of its sides, a wall of brick and storte, with a 
parapet, and loop-holes for musketry, but no cannon. 
In tins wall arc seven gu/cA',. with handsome arched 
entrances of stone. Near one of these, and in the 
centre of a spacious quadrangle, is a madressa or “ col¬ 
lege;" but now shut up, and witliont inhabitants. 
The apartments for the students are on the sides 
of the square, and divided into separate cham¬ 
bers, which are small, hut commodious. At the upper 
part of the quadrangle is a mosque, built of red stone, 
and inlaid with white marble; and, hi one corner, is 
the tomb of llic founder of the college, surrounded by 
a sjlirine of white marble, pierced with lattice-work. 
Near the Cabul gate is a garden, in w'hich are two 
tombs; one of the wife of the emperor Mahoinmed 
Shah, and the other of the daugliter of Aurung Zebe. 

Within the city of New Delhi are the remains of 
many splendid palaces, surrounded with high wails, 
and occupying a considerable space of ground. Their 
entrances are through lofty arched gateways of brick 
and stone, over which are galleries for music. Before 
each palace is a spacious court-yard, which ha.s been 
intended for the reception of the elephants, horses, 
and attendants of the -visitors. Each palace liad a 
harem or seraglio, separated by a partition-wall, but 

* See page 837. 
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having a commnnication by private passages. They 
all bad gardens, with capacious stone-rcsevvoirs, and 
fountains in the pentre. An ample terrace extends 
round each; and, witliin the walls, were houses and 
apartments for servants and followers of every tie- 
.scription. They were, likewise, provided with baths, 
.some of w'hich had beautilid rooms, lined and paved 
w'ith white marble, and consisting of five distinct apart¬ 
ments, into which light was admitted, by glared win- 
dow.s, at the top of the domes., 

There are, in. Delhi,, many line mosques, some of 
which are still in repair, and extremely beautiful* One 
of them, tlic Jama Musjed, “ (irreat Cathedral,” stand? 
upon a rocky eminence, and is ascended by a flight of 
stone steps, through a handsome gateway of rod .stone. 
The floors of this gateway are covered throughout with 
plates of wrought brass. I’lie terrace on which it is 
.situated, is a srpiare 'of about one tJiou«!aiul four hundred 
yards, having,, in tlie centre, a fountain for pei forming 
the necessary ablutions previous to prayer. An arched 
colonnade of red stone surromul.s the wJiolc terrace, 


which is adorned, at convenient distance.?, with octago¬ 
nal pavilions, accommodated witli seat.?. The mosque 
is of oblong form, and ha.s three magnificent domes ol 
while marble, intersected with black .strijV-.'^; and two 
mir\arels, one hundred and thirty feet hiy,h, formed of 
black marble and red stone alternately. Kach minaret 
lias three projecting galleries of white m.irble, and has 
its summit crowned'with a light octagonal pavilion of 
■ tiic sa.-ic ijubstance. 'The whole front of the mosfpie 
is faced with large slalxs of white marble. The inte¬ 
rior is extremely delicate and beautiful, and has the 
pavement, walls, and roof all covered with marble. 

The modern city of Shah Jehanabad contains many 
goc 'l houses, chiefly built of brick. 'The sifeets are, ih 
general, narrow'; but there,, formerly, w'cre two noble 
strcf'ts. One of these hatl handsome liouse.s on each 
side, and merchants' shops, stored with the richest 
articles of all kinds, and supplied with water by 
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{>11 aqueduct of red stone. The bazars are, nt present, 
but iiiditrere.ntly furnished;, for the population of tlie 
city has, of late years, been very much reduced. 8 ouu? 
cotton-cloths are manufactured here, and the inh.a- 
bitants export indigo. They receive their chief im¬ 
ports, b}' means of the northern caravans, which arrive 
once .a year, anti bring with them, from Cabul and 
('ashmcrc, shawls, fruit, and horses. 

Among the most sjtlendid edifices of this city is the 
palace, erected by the emperor Shah ./chan. Jt is 
situated on the w estern hank of the Juinna, and is sur- 
roundetl, except on the side*next the river, by a wall 
of red stone. 'I'lic circuit is about a mile, and includes 
several public buildings; particularly two balls of au¬ 
dience, one for the nobility, and the other for people 
of ovm-y dfscrijition. <.)f these, the former has been 
adorned with excessive magnificence; but it has been 
much despoiled by invaders, ' It is one hundred and 
fifty feet long, and forty feet broad, and, in the cornice 
around its interior, arc the following lines, engraved, 
in letters of gold, tipon white marble: If there be a 
paradise upon earth, this is it:—’tis this, ’tis this.*’ 
I'Jtc royal balhs consist of three very large apartments, 
surmounted by marble domes, and admirably finished 
within. The floors, througliout, are paved with mar¬ 
ble, ill large slabs, and there is a fountain in the centre 
of each. j.argc reservoirs of marble, about four feet 
deej), are constructed in different* parts of the walls, 
liight is admitted through the roof by windows of 
party-coloured glass. 

The rinfal gardens, constructed by Shah Jehan, were 
laid out with admirable taste, and are said to have cost 
the enormous sum of one unlJion sterling; but most of 
tlicir vjiluaWe and costly materials have long been tahen 
Uway. The entrance to tliem is through a gateviay of 
brick; and a canal, lined with stone, and Having walks 
on each side, leads to the Hall of Audience. From 
the hall a noble canal conducted ivater to the apart¬ 
ments of the harem. In the front is an open hall, hav- 
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ing adjoining apartments, the interior of which is de¬ 
corated with a beautiful border of white and gold 
painting, upon a ground of the finest chunam or stucco. 
At the upper :’nd of the hall was formerly a marble 
throne, elevated ab<‘Ut three feet from the ground* 
The gardens .are supposed to be about a mile in cir¬ 
cumference. Surrounding the whole isT a lofty brick 
wall, which, in niany parts, is now destroyed, and the 
extremities of which arc Hanked with octagonal pa¬ 
vilions of red stone. 

The prospect, southward, as far as the eye can 
reach, is covered witlr the remains of extensive 
mosques, pavilions', gardens, and buryijig-grounds, all 
desolate and in ruins. 7 'he environs of this once mag¬ 
nificent and celebrated city appear now nothing more 
than a shapeless heap of ruin&; and the country around 
is equally forlorn. The best land in its vicinity is on 
the banks of the Jumna; and here considerable quan¬ 
tities of .corn, rice, millet, and indigo are produced. 


Narrative of a Journci/ from Delhi into the kingdom of 
Cahvl. lly the Hon, Mountstuart Eephinstone, 
late envoy to (he king of Cahul. 

The British government at Calcutta, fearing lest Buo¬ 
naparte should attempt to penetrate, by land, into 
Flindostan, deerned it requisite to conciliate the esteem, 
.and obtain the fio-operation of the different princes, 
through whose ten’ilories it was supposed the troops 
of tlie modern Alexander miirht endeavour to march. 
Among' these independent sovereignties the court of 
Cahul held'a high rank; and, as its known character 
W'as haughty, and it was suspected of untlervaluing the 
Ebtropean nations, it w’as determined that .a mission 
shouM be fitted out to it, in a style of great splendour. 
The chief preparations for its etiuipinent were made at 
Pelhi; ^<d Mr. Elphinstone was placed at tlie head of 
it, in the character of envoy to the king of Cabal. 

Every thing being completed, the embassy left Delhi 
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on ilie IStli of October, 1808; and, passing throngh 
Canounffia hundred miles westward, quitted the British 
dominions on the 31st. At ChwroQ, six hundred camels 
were laden with water, in leathern bags; and the mis« 
sion, with thirteen eleplumts, entered the dry country. 
In these deserts, however, copper-vessels, two of which 
formed a load for a camel, were found to answer better 
than the bags, which cracked, and spilled much water. 
So great was their dread of the desert, tliat servants of 
all descriptions absconded, in great numbers, until the 
march was so far advanced that the return became as 
dilficult as the progress. 

The first place of importance which the travellers 
reached, \vas liil-aneer. This town, w'hich is surround¬ 
ed by a wall, strengthened with roimd towers, and 
cron ned with jagged battlements, stands in the midst 
of a plain of more than ordinary nakedness. Some 
lofty houses, and conspicuous temples, and, at one cor¬ 
ner, an eminent and i^iowy fort, give to it an imims- 
ing cMevior; but its beauty is merely external, and 
mud walls, painted red or white, constitute the mass, of 
building within. In consequence of a great difficulty 
in obtaining water, the mission was obbgcd to halt at 
this place eleven days, 

At Pm^igrth, where rain-water could be purchased,, 
the travellers arrived on the 19th of November, at 
dark; and, on the 21st, they reached tlie frontier of 
the king of Cabul’s dominions. Here they were wet 
by one hundred and fifty soldiers, on camels, belong¬ 
ing to Bahawul Khaun, the governor of this eastern 
province, who had sent four hundred skins of water, 
laden on a hundred camels; and four brazen jars, 
filled with water from the Hyphasis, and sealed with 
the king’s signet, for the private drinking of the envoy 
and his friends. 

At each sueccs.-?ivc stage, on the road to Mm/kur^ 
additional presents of water, brought from that city, 
announceil the attention and hospitality of the sove¬ 
reign. The embassy arrived there on the night of the 
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A conspicuous mosque stands over the gateway; 
and a tomb, of which the cupola is ornainemed with 
painted tiles, also attracts the notice of travellers at 
a considerable dl;.t'incc. .The Persian language and 
manners here chiefly pr vail. 

After a re.sidence of two d'^ys, the embassy proceed¬ 
ed; and, in the des«?rt, on the 2.5th, it witnessed the 
singular phsenomenon of a most magnifleent mirage, 
which looked like an extensive lake or a very wide 
river. The water seemed clear and beautiful, and the 
figures of two gentlemen, w'ho rode along it, were re¬ 
flected as distinctly as they would have been in real 
water. On thc2Gth of November,, the caravan icached 
the banks of the Gharra. This river includes the 
H^fphasis, or Begah, and the Ifyxmlrus, or Sullegc: 
;uid the Europeans g.azcd with interest on a stream 
which had once borne the fleet of Alexander the Great. 

The governor of Bahawulpoor, preceded by noble 
presents, came to pay his respects to the envoy; and, to 
tlie convenient progress of the mission lu; g-avc every 
facility of information and active service. Polite, 
frank, mlolligent, independent, and generous, this 
officer would have done honour to tlio best Euro¬ 
pean society. BahawulpMr i.s four miles in circuit, 
but it includes many gardens of niangi>c--tree.'s- The 
houses are of unburnt brick, with terraces of mud; 
and tlie city wall is of mud. The soil of the surrouml- 
ing dislrict is a kind of sliinc, deposited by the river, 
and is verv fertile. 

On the 11 th of December the mis.sion reached 
Mmltaun, which stands about four miles from the left 
bank of the Chenauh, or AcesinovS. It occupies nearly 
five miles in its circumference; md is encompassed by a 
wall more tl^ Ibrty feet high, with towers at regular 
distances; ana\!^aS a citadel on a rising ground. Two 
magnificent tombs, having high cupolas, covered with 
glazed and painted tiles, form conspicuous ornaments 
of the city. The country around it is fertile, well- 
cultivated, and amply watered from wclLs, 
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The mission lingered, during many days, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Moultaun, waiting the arrival of a ineh- 
niandor, or official person from the king of Cabul,*r«i 
welcome it into his dominions. In the mean time 
the gentlemen amused thcmselvcs'in shooting, hunting, 
and hawking, and were not negligent of statistical ob¬ 
servations, At length the envoy ventured to proceed; 
on the 21st of Decemher, he crossed the Acesinn, 
■and on the rth of January the Indus, At 7Jcm 
Ismarl Kkauti a delay of u month occurred;^thc envoy 
still waiting for a mehmander. This town is situatt'd 
in ;m extensive wooi^of date-trees, within an Inindred 
yards of the Indus, and has a ruinous wall of uuburnt 
bricks, a mile and a half in circumfi'rence. On the 8th 
of January the long-expected mehmander arrived; and, 
under his guidance, the mi'isiou left Dera Ismael Khann, 
and proceeded to ascend the right bank of the Indus, 
towanls the metropolis. In the progress of the journey 
it appearerl that the road had, in many places, been 
wiilcned and repaired, for the express accommodation of 
the enihas'-y, and hence had arisen the delay of its re¬ 
ception. 

At CaUa-huvgk the read quits the plain country, 
and ascends, among successive stages of mountans, into 
an Alpine climate. The Indus is here compressed, by 
mountains, into a deep channel, only three hundred and 
llfty yards broad. The mountains, on eacli side, liave 
an abrupt descent into the river, and a road is cut along 
their base for upwards of two miles. This road had. 
been widened for the embassy, but it was still so nar¬ 
row, and the rock over it was so steepj tliat no camel, 
with a bulky load, could pass. To obviate this incon¬ 
venience, twenty-eight boats had been prepared, to con- 
^ vey, up the river, the largest packages belonging to the 
mission. The first part of this pass is actually over¬ 
hung by the town of Calla-haugh, which is built, in a 
singular manner, upon the face of the hill. As the 
strangers passed beneath, they perceived windows and 
balconies at a great height above them, crowded with 
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women and children. The road beyond this was cut 
out oi* solid, salt, at the foot of cliffs composed wholly 
of that mineral, and,' in some places, more than one 
- hundred feet high ah'^ve thc river. The salt was hard, 
clear, and almost pure. would have appeared like 
crystal, had it not been some vhat streaked and tinged 
■with red. All the earth, particularly. near the town, 
was almost blood-red, and this, with the strange and 
beautiful spectacle of the salt rocks, and of the Indus 
flowing i%a deep and clear stream, past this extraordi¬ 
nary place, presented such a scene of wonders as can 
seldom be witnessed. The can^gj, of the mission was 
pitched beyond the pass, in the mouth of a narrow 
valley, ami in the dry bed of a torrent. Near it were 
]>ilcs of salt in large blocks, (like stones in, a quarry,) 
lying ready for exportation, cither to India or Khoraus- 
saum. 

Beyond this, at a place called Cohaut, the gardens 
tvere observed to abound with plants similar to those 
which grow in England, and which are strangers to the 
climate of Hindostan. At Budabeer, six miles from the 
metropolis, the mission halted, for the purpose of ar¬ 
ranging several ceremonies of introduction. 

On the morning of the 25 th of February, after some 
confusion respecting the mode of reception, it was per- 
niitted to enter Peshaivcr. There was a great crowd 
all the way. The ba»rks, on each side of the road, were 
covered with people, and many persons climbed up 
trees to ee it pass. The crowd increased as it 
approached ttio city; but the persons accompanying it 
were put to no inconvenience, for a party of the* king’s 
■ horse soldiers, which had come out to meet it, charged 
tlie mob most vigorously, and used their whips without 
the least compunction. One man attracted particular . 
noti^. He wore a high red cap of conical shape, with 
some folds of cloth round the bottom, and a whit^ 
plume: he had a sh^t jacket of skin, black pantaloons, 
and brown boots; and was an uncommonly line figure, 
tall and tbih, with a high nose, and an animated coim- 
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fenancc. Tins man, who was mounted ori a fine grey 
horse, carried a long but'pointless spear, and with , it 
he charged the moW, at full speed, shouting with a loud 
and deep voice* He not only dispersed the mob, but 
rode, with the greatest apparent lury, at quiet people, 
who were sitting on terraces, and he kept all clear 
ivbercver he went* ' 

Near the town the roads were so narrow, and the 
progress of the mission became so slow, that the persons^ 
who accompanied it had time to hear tlie remarks ol 
the spectators; these were expressive ot wonder at the 
procession, and of good will towards the It<ngIIsh; but 
the crowd and bustle were too great to admit of any 
distinct observations. At length the mission reached 
the house prepared for it; and the envoy and Ips suite 
were ushered into an apartment spread with carpets and 
tbits, for sitting on. Here they were seated on the 
ground, in the Persian manner, and trays of sweetmeats 
were placed before them- 

On the day of their arrival, their dinner c(msisted 
of dishes sent them by the king, and which they foimd 
excellent- Afterwards they had English meals; but 
the king continued to send breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner, and provisions for two thousand persons, and 
tor tw’o hundred horses, besides elephants, nor was 
it without great difficulty that the envoy could prevail 
with his majesty, at the end of a month, to dispense 
with this ex|>ensive proof of his hospitality. 

The Cirnt week after the arrival of the mission passed 
without the envoy being introduced to the king. This 
delay was occasioned by a dispute respecting the forms 
of presentation, which, to Englishmen, appeared to bo 
somewhat unreasonable* 1 he person to be^ introduced 
is brought into a court, by two officers, who hold him 
firmly by the arms. Ori coming within sight of the 
king, who appears at a high window, he is made to run 
forward, fora certain distance, when he stops for a 
moment, and prays for the king. He is? then made tA 
run forward again, and to pray once more; and* aftet 
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anotheir run, tlie king calls out, “ khcllut,” (a dress,) 
which is followed by the Turkish word, “getshcen,” 
(begone,) jfVoni an ofiicer of state; mid the unfortunate 
ambassador is made to run out of tlie court, and sees no 
more of the king, he is summoned to a private 

audience in his majesty closet. Mr. Elphinstone, 
however, after some difheuity, prevailed, with the 
ministers of the king to dispense with these humiliating 
forms, and he was received in the most gracious man¬ 
ner. 

Tlie king of Cabul was a handsome man, about thirty 
years of age, of an olive complexion, witli a black 
beard. The expression of his countenance was digni¬ 
fied and pleasing; his voice was clear, and In’s address 
princely. The Englislunen at first thought that he 
wore an armour of jewels, but, on close inspection, they 
found (his to be a mistake, and that fiis real dress con- 
.sisted of a green tunic, with large flowers in gold, an<l 
, precious stones, over which were a large hreast-plato of 
diamonds, shaped like two flattened fleur-dc-lis, an or¬ 
nament of the same kind' on each thigh, large emerald 
bracelets on the arms, above the elbow, and many other 
jewels in different places. There were also some strings 
of very large pearls, put on lilce cross belts, but loose. 
His crown was about'nine inches liigh, not ornamented 
with jewels, as European crowns arc, but, to appearance, 
entirely formed of those prcciou'; materials. 

It seemed to be radiated, and behind the rays ap¬ 
peared, peaks of purple velvet: some small branches, 
with pend nts, seemed to project from the crown, and 
the whole whs extremely complicated and dazzling. 
The throne was covered with a cloth, adorned witli 
pearls; and, on the cloth, lay a sword and a small 
macc, set with jewels. The room was open all round, 
and, in the centre were four lofty columns, and a mai--* 
hie fountain. The floor was covcreil with the richest 
carpets imaginable, and round the edges of it were slips 
of .silk, embroidered with gold, for the khauns to stand 
on. The view from the hall was beautiful. ImmedI- 
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."itely below it was an extensive garden, full of cypresses 
and other trees; and, beyond, was a plain of the tichest 
verdure imaginable: Iicre and tliere were pieces of water . 
and shining streams, and the whole was bounded by 
mountains. AV hen the envoy left the king, he was re- 
conducted to the Kishik Khaunrli, where all the gou- 
tJemeu of the mission received rich dresses'of honour. 

Peshawer stands in the midst of a circular plain, 
about thirty-five miles in diameter. It was now the 
inonth of March, and the distant mountains were 
covered with snow, whilst the plain was clad with the 
brigbtf'-'^t verdure, and the climate was delicious. The 
trees were just beginning to put forth their leaves. 
Many streams ran through the plain: their banks wx^ro 
fringed with willows and tamarisks. The orchards' 
contained d profusion of plum, peach, apple, pear, 
<|nijicc, and poinegranatc-tvces, which afforded a greater 
display of blossoms than the strangers had ever before 
witnessed. The greatest part of the plain was highly 
cultivated, and was irrigated by many .artificial canals. 
It is almost impossible for a spot of the same extent to 
bo better peopled. From one height. Lieutenant Ma¬ 
cartney took the bearings of thirty-two villages, all 
within a circuit of four miles, 'fhesc were generally 
large, remarkably clean and neat, and almost all of 
them wore interspersed witli trees. Over the .streams 
tvcrc little bridges of masonry, which had, at each end, 
two small towers for ornaments. Except a few pic¬ 
turesque groupes of dates, tlie only tqll trees w'ure the 
Jicus relt^iosa or peepal, and the tamarisk. The leaves 
of the latter, being like those of the cypress, and very 
thick, tlie groves that were composed of it were ex¬ 
tremely dark and gloomy. 

The town of Peshawer .stand.s on an uneven surface. 

It is upwards of five miles in circuit, and contains 
about one hundred thousand inhabitants. The houses 
are built of brick in wooden frame.s: they are usually 
three stories high, and the lower story hs generally oc¬ 
cupied by shops. The streets are narrow, as might be 
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expected, where no wheeled carriages are used: tliey 
are paved, but the pavement slopes down to the kennel, 
• which is in the middle, and occasions them to be slip- 
j>cry and inconvenient. Ihvo or three brooks run 
through different of the town, and even these are 
skirted with willows and m dberry-trees. 

There are in Peshawer many mosques; but none 
either of them, or of the other public buildings, deserve 
notice, except the Balia llisaaur, and the caravaiiseia. 
riuj former of these is a castle, situated on a hill, north 
of the town; it contains some fine halls, commands a 
romantic prospect, and is adorned with some very 
pleasing and sp.icious gardens; but, as it is only the oe*^ 
easional residence of the king, it is now much neglected. 
Some of thr* palace-, of the gi'eat aie spleudiil, but few 
of the nobilitv h.ivc houses here. 

In the middle of the day, the streets of this town art" 
t'rowded w’ith people of all nations and lauguagt's, in 
( very variety of dress and appearance. Dried fruits 
and nuts, bread, meat, boots, shoes, saddlery, bales of 
cloth, hardware, ready-made clothes, books, and iinm- 
inerable other articles, are either ilisphijcd m tiers in 
front of the shops, or are hung on hooks fioin the lotif. 
\mong the handsomest shops are tliose of tlie fiiiit- 
t'rers, and the cook-shops. In tlu- former Indian fruits 
are airanged in pih s, and in the cook-shojis every thing 
is served on earthen dishes, painted and glazed, so as to 
look like China. Tn the streets are people crying 
greens, curds, and other articles, and men carrying 
water ink .tlicrii bags at their backs? the latter an¬ 
nounce thi’ir commodity by beating on a brazen cup. 
With these are mixed people of the town, in white tur¬ 
bans, some in large white or dark blue frocks, and 
others in sheep-skin cloaks; Persians, and Afghauns, 
in brown woollen tunics, or flowing mantles, and caps 
of black sheep-.skin or coloured silk; Kliyben*es, with 
the straw sandals, and the wild dress and air of their 
mountains; Hindoos, uniting the peculiar features and 
maiincrs of their own nation, to the long beard, and the 
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dress of the countjfy; and Hazaurehs, noi more Te- 
markable for their conical caps of skin, with the wool, 
appearing like a fringe round the edge, and for their 
broad faces and little eyes, than for their want of beard, 
which is the ornament of every other face in Poshawer. 
Among these may be seen a few women, with long white 
veils that reach to their feet; and some of the king's 
retinue, in the grotesque caps, aud fantastic habits, that 
mark tlic class to which each belongs. Sometimes a 
troop of armed horsenion passes, and their .appearance 
is announced by the chvtter of their horses' hoofs on the 
pavement, and by the jingling of their in'idles. Some¬ 
times, when the king is going out, the streets are chok¬ 
ed with horse and. foot; and dromedaries bearing 
swivels, and large wavetl red and green flags. A nd, at 
all times, loaded dromedaries, or heavy- IJaotrian camels, - 
l•ovored with shaggy hair, make their way slowly 
through the streets; and mules, fastened together in. 
circles of eight or ten, are seen by the sides of the ro.ad, 
going slowly round and round, to be cooled after their 
labour, while their keepers are indulging at an eating- 
house, or smoking in the street. 

During the residence of the mission at Peshawer, ah' 
alarming rebellion took place against the kingof Cabul. 
And the king’s minister, Akr.ain Khaun, who was 
know'u to be on good teians with the English, was sin¬ 
gularly unsuccessful against the enemy. liefbre the 
lirst alarm, excited by the bad news, was over, a Hin¬ 
doo letter-carrier was seized, in one of the pass(‘s on 
tlie way to the capital; and a report was spread that ho 
was charged with a treacherous correspondence between 
tlie English and the rebels. This 6d;ory was accompa¬ 
nied by a rmnour, that the king of Cabul meant to give 
up, to plunder, the qnarters and property of tlie em¬ 
bassy! The whole town of Peshawer was, consequently, 
in a ferment. People were seen running up and down 
in all directions, preparing their weapons, and'lighting 
their matches; and a great mob angrily assembled at 
the gates of the caravanscra. The gentlemen of the 
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embds'ty rontmucd, howescr, to ->11 quutly m the 
and to re<(ive oompain, b\it the guatds w(it doubled, 
and ollur me jsurcs of dtbnfe were tiken. At ienf^tli 
the kmo-. niuii^tcr lu ulc i >sit to the uivo^, whuli ter- 
nrnmtfd ill t)»< '•luinu'. of disloyaltv that hidheeu 
e\.rited 11 k nowil Milled, lud the Euj.hsh, iftir 
huinghtt 1 tint it( IK d will m i^s i< k , lx nim tlu hop« 
ol till niton 111 tlu rru in tune, tlu ‘'titiigth oi the 
libels eontuiuiiJi, to lucu ist, tin kinci was adtistd to 
quit r< liiwtr, which wi.- imUhnsiblt, md toiinuh 
lor Cab d I his di ternnn ilion being t iki n, iu< ess i- 
mK intt rrupted the mgotntion and dc cided the mission 
*0 Ktum wiMiout being able to \isiLthc e ipit d 

\( tfuf studs in roiinntu hedth^, and phasint 
situition on tic buA < i i considei d>]< iiitr, uid lu n 
tin toot ot uic\tensi\( i mn't of inouiuiias, cdJtd tl i 
hidnn t nu i us Ui> bout two niih in cireuit i-i 
willed lomul ind is dcltndcd b\ two (oil llu 
bousis in cliuHy biidt ot lougli stone , elai >nd m- 
biunt biuks, uid exhibit i mein appeiiauct J 1 
]>luebis i eonsidci ible ti idt in eoMon cloths liinf 
non, k id od, hoi is ind i itth ind is nittc* tjr its 
■vast fins which ic fuquintcd by iiicicl ints 1 i un 
Pcisn, (hii 1 ind I III 11 ^ ] 

Oil the i tth ot June flu n\o> md hi sum cou- 
niciuid thin retuin, md pirn ft dtd, through ( nimhi if, 
to i/focA, a but ne n tlu jiuution ot thciivcr C dud 
md Indus Heu nnnv pcisouswut seen in llu 1 t 
ol cu ssin^ tlu incr ot Huitmg down it, sittin, i>fHdt 
on 1 ifl u d hukj ot oxen i contiivanct winch w s 
idoji'ed so long igo is tlu tine of Vhxinchi ilu 
<111 il Ikiond this plici tliM descended tlu liighi r 
liuds md cpiitlcd the elniilU which itsimhkd tint ol 
} nope, lor the more sultiy a mosjheie of the low dis- 
I nets. 

llu, rain\ season hid now sC;t in, and on the I'^fli of 
July a singular ucident occuircd Flu n 11 guild 
and some ol tlu j-tiiikmen wire sepaiatid horn the 
otliois bj the sudikn swelling of a biook, winch Ind 
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not been a foot deep when *hey began to cross. The. 
water came down with such surprising violence, as even 
to carry away some loaded camels that wore passing at 
the time. It rose ten feet within a minute. Notluntt 
could be grander than this torrent: such was its force, 
iliiit it ran in waves like those of ^the sea, and rose 
.against the brtnk, in a ridge, like tlie surf on the coast 
of f’oromandel. 

Near lianda was seen a very remarkable building, 
j'ft a distance it had the appearance of a cupola; bur, 
when approached, it w'as found to be a solid struclure 
of hewn stone, on a low, artificial mound. Its height 
is seventy feet, and its circumference about one hundred 
and fifty paces. Steps lead to it, and pilasters of great 
simplicity, wliich support a cornice, decorate the basc- 
ntcut, and encircle the whole. Nothing oi‘ the Hindoo 
character appeared in the arcliitecture; and the gentle- 
snen of th(' mission seem to have been inclined to con¬ 
sider it a Grecian mausoleum. 

'fhe Ihfdaspes was passed at Jeltalpoor; and, with- 
■ out any other important occurrence, the mission, not 
long ai'terwavds, reached Delhi, 


iiimrtemtl) Jnjfftrtiftion. 

TIBET. 

Fkw countries have excited more curiosity than Tibet, 
whether considered with regard to its local situation, 
the peculiar manners and features of its inhabitants, or 
• their religious and civil establishment; yet, until the 
embassy sent thither by the government at Calcutta, in 
tlte year 1783, under the direction of (Captain Turner, 
there was, perhaps, no country, similarly circumstanced, 
of which our information had been less accurate, or 
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our varans of observation more limited. It is, how¬ 
ever, now ascertained, that the country is mountainous, 
and about sixteen hundred miles in length, but of un¬ 
equal breadth. Its mountaing are supposed to be the 
- loftiest in the kiiu'.'^n world, some of them measuring 
near twenty-eight jthou.)rtnd fbet in perpendicular height 
above the level of the sea. 

Much of the la 7 id is incapable of cultivation. It con¬ 
sists chiefly of low and rocky hills, with scanty vegett^ 
tjon, or extensive arid plains and stony valleys, of the 
most stern arid stubborn aspect. But what is wanting 
in fertility on the surface, is compensated by theTich- 
ness beneath; ft>r the raovmtains abound in valuable 
mines and minerals. The principal productions of 
Tibet are gold-diist, silver, tincal or borax, rock-salt, 
musk, goats’ hair and woollen cloths. 'J'hc summits 
of the mountains are covered throughout tlie year, with 
snow; and a practice is here ado]>ted of jwoparing meat 
for carriage, by the actioji of extretne cold. 

During summer the dryness of the atinovsplierc in 
Tibet is very remarkable. It has an'elfeet resembling 
that of <tlje scorching winds, which blow over the sandy 
soil of Hindostan or along the shores of Coromandel. 
Vegetation is dried to brittleness, and everj plant may 
be rubbed between the Augers into dust. Hence the 
inhabitants, during its continuance, adopt the precau¬ 
tion of covering the ornamentarparts of tticir buildings 
with a kind of coarse cotton cloth, which, in some de- 
griio, prevents thfe wood-w'ork from being rent asunder. 

The spring, from. March to May, is marked by a va¬ 
riable atmosphere; heat, thunder-storms, and, occasion¬ 
ally, refreshing showers. From June to September, is 
the season of humidity, when heavy and continued 
rains fill the rivers to their brink, and, in many places, 
inundate the country. From October to March, a clear 
and ui»iijfra sky succeeds, seldom obscured either by 
fogs or clouds. For three months of this season, a de¬ 
gree of cold is felt, far greater than is known to prevail 
in most parts of Europe. 
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The inhabitants of Tibet have no distinction of sects or 
casts, like the Hindoos, but are divided into two general 
classes. 'I'bc form of government is a despotism, modi¬ 
fied by certain usages. The sovereign has the name of 
Lama, and is considered to be immaculate, immortal, 
onmiproscut, and omniscient. He is esteemed the vice¬ 
gerent of the only God-~-the mediator between mortals 
and the Supreme Being. The inhabitants view liitn 
only in the most amiable light, as perpetually absorbed 
in religious duty; and, when culled to bestow attention 
on uiiuikind, as employed only in the oifice of distribut¬ 
ing comfort and consolation by his blessing, and in exer¬ 
cising the first of all attributes, forgiveness and mercy. 
He is also tlie centre of civil government, which derives, 
from his authority, all its influence and jutwer*. 

The tribute of n'sjK’ct is paid, in this region, to the 
remains of the dead, in various ways. 'I’hc sovereign 
Lamas are deposited entire, in shrines prepared for their, 
remains, which, ever afterwards, are considered sacred, 
and arc visited with religious awe. The bodies of in¬ 
ferior Lamas are usually burnt, and tlieir ashes are pre¬ 
served, with great care, in little metallic idols, which 
have places assigned to them in sacred cabinets. Com¬ 
mon persons are treated with less ceremony: some of 
them are carried to lofty eminences, and there, after 
being disjointed and having the limbs separated, they ■ 
are loft a prey for ravens, kites, and other carnivorous 
birds. Others, with less respect, are committed to the 
usual receptacle of the dead. The last, but less fre- 
(jiient mode of disposing of the dead, is committing 
them to the waters of the river. On one side of the 
monastery of Tesboo Loom boo, Captain 'I’nrner was 
shown a place, to which the inhabitants convey their 
dead. It was a spacious area, enclosed, on one side, by 
the perpendicular rock, and on the others by lofty walls, 


* Porii further account of the sovereign J.ama, see the 
nai'rative of Captain Turner’s Embassy. 
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raised,, probably, with a view to seclude, from public 
observation, the disgusting objects contained within 
them. At the top it is uncovered, so as to be o}x;n to 
the birds; and, at tlie bottom, a narrow passage is 
left throngli the vv Jls, near their foundation, for the 
purpose of admitting dog,: or other beasts of prey. On 
the rock above, and overhanging the enclostire, a plat¬ 
form bad been constructed, for the convenience of pre¬ 
cipitating the dead bodies, with greater ease, over the 
walls, into the area. 


The Tibetians, in all the concerns of life, arc govern- 
by an awfnl regard to the dictates of siiju rstitiou, and 
place implicit confidence in what tlicy consider Incky 
and unlucky days. Devoted to astrology, they yield a 
willing homage to its professors; and, among their 


priests, some have great celebrity for skill in this jire- 
tended science. 


'i'he religion of Tibet seems to be the schismatical 
offspring of the Hindoo religion, deriving its origin 
from one of the fi>llowerH of that faith, a disciple of 
Uudli, who first broached the doctrine which now pre¬ 
vails over the wide extent of Tartary. I'he worsliiji 
of the Tibetians, however, differs much from that of the 
Hindobs. The former assemble in chaptds, and unite, 
in prodigious numbers, to perform their religious ser¬ 
vice, which they eliaunt in alternate recitative and cho¬ 
rus, accompanied by a munerous band of loud and pow¬ 
erful instnuneiits. The instruments used are all of 


enormous .size. The trumpets are more than six feet 
long; th ' drums are of parchment or vellum, stretched 
over a copper cauldron, such as, in Ilindostan, are call¬ 
ed nobut. The gong is anotlicr of their instruments; 
the rest arc chiefly cymbals, hautboys, a kind of double 
dnuns, and conchs, formed ot a large species of shell 
culled biicciunm. 


• In Tibofthe very strange practice of what may be 
denominafijsd poltjandri/, or of the females having several 
husbandSj,,|iirevails. According to the custom of this 
country, pne female is permitted to associate her fate 
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and fortune with all the brothers of a without • 

any restriftion of age or nmnbtrs; but the choice of 
fhe H'iib Is the privilege of the eldest brother. When 
he has lixod his afhictions on a female, he makes a 
proposal to her j)aients. If his suit is approved, and 
the oiler is accepted, the parents, with their daughter, 
repair to the house of the suitor, where the male and 
female acijuaintance of both parties assemble, and 
caroiisi? for three days, with, music, dancing, and every 
kind ol festivity. At the expiration of tliis time the 
?narriag(j is complete. 

Nniralhr of' an Enihassif from CoJrnlla (o f/ic court 
of Teshoo Loombvo in Tibet, Jitf Cactaik SamueIi 
Tuhm:r. 

♦ 

* 

PiiEMorscY to the expedition sent out. under the com¬ 
mand of Captain Turner, the only authentic account of 
'fibot that had ever a])peaved, in this country, was a par- 
ti.nl description, in tlio Philosophic.al Transactions, of a 
journey by Mr. Bogle, who had been sent thither from 
Bengal, to explore the country, and to ascertain wliat 
productions of art or nature might he of imporlance to 
EuiVfiean commerce; and aljovc all, to facilitate, 
tlirough it, a conuTiunication with Chin.a. These ob¬ 
jects wore, however, for a. while, defeated by ihe de.ath 
of Mr. Bogle, and of Teslioo l.ama. As soon, how¬ 
ever, .as the Lama, according to the langu.'ige of the 
received prejudices of the inhabitants, had re-appearcd 
in Tibet, jMr. Itastings, tlien the governor-general of 
India, resolved to send, into that country, a second de- 
pntation; and Captain 'I'urner was appointed to con¬ 
duct it. 

He set out, from Culrutia, in the early part of the 
year 17M;h After having left the city, he passed 
through Plassaif to MoorAiirdabad;. tlion, cros.sing 
the Ganges, lie arrived at Itungpoort .a town distant 
about two hundred and sixty miles iroin'C’alcntta, He 
w,is accompanied by Ideutenant Davis, as draughts- 
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man, and^Ir, Saunders in the capacity of surgeon; and 

their mode of travelling was in palanquins. The road 

through an open, level country, inferior to no part 
of Bengal in cidtivation and fertility. Its chief produce 
is rice, of which it _v^'hls two harvests in (he year, and 
•sometirne.s an intermediate crop of mustard-seed: a 
great quantity of good tobacco, and some indigo grow, 
also in this district. About noon they reached (Jala- 
maUi)^ a plain of wide extent, sixteen miles from Rung- 
pore, 

Half an hour afterw.ards they passed ^ajiabarrxjj 
crossing a wide creek, over which was thrown an ele¬ 
vated bamboo bridge, constructed upon forked props. 
Bandmos, resting in the fork, and covered with split 
bamboos, woven into mats, composed the platform. 
It strong onough for ll»ot-passi*ngcrs, but appeared 
to be unsafe for carriages or cattle. They coritinued 
their way to Mufigvl/uiut, a large manufacturing town, 
twelve miles from Calamaity, situated on the sojith 
side of the river Jjurlah, which divides the district of 
Cooch Bahar from that of Ilurigpore. The inliabitnnts 
of tliis place seemed to pay more attention to the com¬ 
forts and eoiivcnicncc of living, than those of any 
town Cajttiiin Turner had sceti in India. Their houses, 
composed of intUs, inserted between frames of bamboo, 
were neatly thatched, and each house had a portion of 
land encircled with a. bamboo palisade. The streets 
•wore s}>acionR, and tlie principal street cotiducted the 
travellers to tlte river side, whence they were ferried 
across'. They saw, upon the river, many boats of large 
burden, w-hich, added to the peculiar "neatness and regu¬ 
larity of the town, gave an air of industry and traffic. 
Coarse cotton cloths are the staple commodity.of this 
pJace. ■ , 

Th I- coiMilry of Cooch Bahnr or Cushhehiir, which 
they soprb-ftfterwards reached, has a most wretched ap- 
pearancei^^nd its inhabitants are a miserable and puny 
Face. lower ranks dispose of their children for 

slaves^ i;tb any purchaser, and that for a very trifling 
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consideration.' Notliing is more common than to see 
a mother dress up Jier child, and bring it to market, 
with no other hope, and no other view, than to enhance 
the price she may procure for it. Indeed, the {loverty 
and wretchedness of these people will forcibly appear, 
when wc recollect liow little is liere necessary for the 
subsistence of a peasant. The value of this can sel¬ 
dom amount to more than one pcntiy per day, even 
allowing him to make his meal of two pounds of boiled 
rice, with a due proportion of salt, oil, vegetables, and 
fi«h. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 1 Ith of M.ay, the 
gentlemen of the embassy dejiarted from Cooch Bah.ar, 
and travelled, near the banks of the river Toursha, for 
upwards of three miles. The-land was low and marshy, 
interap^'rsed witlt thick woods, and with many shallow 
rivulets. The whoh; face of the country was dre.ary and 
unpleasant, being thinly inhabited, atul sparingly culti- 
vat<?d. I'lie vegetation wa.s coarse; the gromid being 
almost every wlicni clotlux! with rank grass, reeds, 
and ferti. 'J'bey crossed some creeks, whose water was 
chiii-de(*p; and afterwards entered the dreary region 
which divides the district of Cooch Bahar, the present 
frontier of Bengal, from the country f»f lioofnn. 

Til ear small village, which they passed this day, 
they saw some clusters of wild pine-apples. That these 
grew wild, their condition, and the situation in vi'hich 
they were found, left no room for doubt. 

At three in the .dtornoou they arrived at Chicha- 
cotta, and were conducted to a habitation, situated in 
the centre of a large square, formed by a strong eni- 
hankrnent, with a double row of bamboos: this was 
termed a fort. The house was of a totally different 
construction from any in Bcngfil. The first apartment, 
•which was jiscmded by a wooden ladtlor, was elevated 
about eight feet from the ground, and sup ’orted on 
forked props. Bamboos, vesting on the forks, served 
as beams. The floor of one rpom was formetl by mats 
of split bamboo, and that of the other by pieces of 
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plank, from three to six feet long, and a foot and half 
broad) hewn by the axe, and laid on beams of fir. A 
prop rose from the centre of the ground-floor, to the 
roof, which was of thatch; and the sides of the -room 
were encompa&rtt.d by split bamboos, interwoven lattice- 
wise, s;o a-ifto leave juf-’rsticcs for the admission of light 
and air. The apartments ."'ere divided by reeds placcxl 
upright, confined at the top between two flat pieces 
of bamb(JO, and resting at the bottom in a groove. 
'I’liere was no iron whatever in the whole fabric. 'I'lu' 
thatch wa.s very low', and it projected considerably be¬ 
yond the walls, so that the rooms were equally defend¬ 
ed from the rain and the .sun. 

The first part of the road, from Chichacotta, was bad, 
until the travellers came upon a raised causeway, hav¬ 
ing, on either side, high grass, w'hich abounded ivirh 
tigers and wild buffaloes. They continued their course 
through this dreary country, for more than eight miles, 
and then entered a wood of largt? and lofty trees, in 
which ivere elephants, rhinocerosc.s, and bears without 
number, though they saw none* of these animals. The 
country vva.i still flat, until they reached the foot of 
the Buxadcw'ar hill. Here the road became more 


steep, narrow, and rugged, and was perpetually inter¬ 
sected by large m.a.ss(\s of coarse marble. The pro¬ 
spects between abrupt and lofty prominences were 
inconceivably grand. 

At the foot of the Bmtan tnouniains extends a plain, 
which, for about tliirty miles in breadth, is choked, 
rather than clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation 
imaginable. The exhalations which arise from the 


multitude of springs, that are collected and confined by 
these almo.st impervious woods, generate an atmo¬ 
sphere through which no traveller ever passed with 
impunity; yet even this spot is not without inhabi¬ 
tants, although its influence has ivholly debased, in 
them, tli^form, the .size, and tlie strength of human 
beingsiff' 

having commenced the ascent of the moun- 
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tains, thi* first place wIhcIj preseVitecl itself to their 
view wae} iiu.radeivar, consistin'? of tea oi* twelve 
houses, situated upon a level rock, bounded on thnse 
sides, by lofty muuntalus, and open only to the south, 
which affords a narrow prospect of liengal. In this 
part of the country the vegetable productions of Ben¬ 
gal rctpiirc cultivation; and the appearance of rasp¬ 
berry-bushes indicates an entire change of climate. 

Continuing their asctint, surrounded by lofty moun¬ 
tains, wliich were covered to tlieir suniuiits with trees 
cloilicd with moss, the travellers reached a village, 
consisting of five or six houses, supported on bamboo 
props; and, beyond it anotlier, of about twenty houses, 
built of sUuu', with clay, as a cement. Uaspberries, 
strawberries, peaches, and oranges, were the spontaue- 
pus productions of the adjacent hills. Here they 
reaelieil the foaifiing at the bottom of 

high mountains, wdiich frequently alter its course, and 
sometimes throw it over stupendous precipices. 

Pursuing their ascent, they crossed a bridge ol 
chains, which extended over the river to Chuka. On 
the five chains that support the platform, are placed 
several layers of strong coarse mats of bamboo, loosely 
put tlowii, .so as to play with the swing of tlie bridge; 
and a fence on each side, of the same mutcriaU, con- 
tribmos to the security of the passenger, 'i'hc castle 
of C-huka, a large, square building, on elevated ground, 
fiffortlcd ihem a lodging for the evening. 

From this place the country opens, and presents to 
the view many well-cultivated fields, and distant villages. 
Ptont^^a is ten miles distant; the mountains which 
environ it ate covered with fir-trees; and there is 
scarcely a plant to be seen, which is not similar to those 
of Ftirojioan grotvth. Much of tlve roCk in the neigh¬ 
bourhood consists of limestone. Eleven miles further, 
the caslle of' Pauga, a square stone tow'er, .stands on 
the side of a rocky eminence. 'I’.he road to the vil¬ 
lage of NomnoQ led, by the river, along the sides of 
the mountains; over which hermitages and villages 
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were scattered, with many portions of cultivated 
groUlpd; An orchard in the vicinity of Nomhu yielded 
walpUts, apples, peaches, pears, apricots, and barber¬ 
ries. 

As the cmba»viy approached the capital, the country 
became more popui..'«3s, and better cultivated; the 
Tehiuchu ran with less ra/idity, watering a beautiful 
valley, in ivbicli not a spot of laud was uncultivated. 
WaugtK-a lay ten miles from Nomoii, and beyond it the 

travellers ent(;red the vale of Tassisndm, the residence 

_ •' ' ^ 

of Buiitan raja. On their arrival at the city, they 
were conducted to a house at no great distance, from 
the palace, and on an eminence high above the river. 

• Kavly on the morning of Tuesday the Jd of June, 
a messenger came to Captain Turner, with notice that 
the ra-ja proposed to receive the embassy' in the course 
of that day. 'I'hc necessary preparations were accord¬ 
ingly made;’ andj at the appointed hour, the gentlemen 
composing it proceeded to the palace. About noon 
they entered, and their appearance excited the asto¬ 
nishment of multitudes, who had filled the balconies, 
crowded about the doors, and occupied the avenues, 
to gaze at them. They wore first conducted to a large 
apartment on the west side of the great square of the 
palace. 'J'hence tliey were conducted, by the officers 
of state, through several passages, and up a great num¬ 
ber of ladders, which connect the different floors, till, 
at length, they arrived at the elevated station, occu¬ 
pied by tlie raja, near the .summit of tlio citadel. 
After' a short pause vipon the landing-place, the door 
was thrown open, and they were ushered into a small, 
but well-proportioned room; which had, on the W'cst 
»ide, an arched .balcony, with sliding curtains. This, 
the only aperture for the admission of light, was im¬ 
mediately opposite to the door, by which they had en- 
tered; and, before it, a screen projected nearly one- 
third the breadth of the room. The remaining space 
ori the Wall, beyond the skreen, was decorat^ with 
portraits, wrought in silk, as stiff and formal as those 
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•of any hnrocs tliat ever appeared in tapestry, llfie 
walis of the rooiii tvcre covered with blue; and the 
arches of the balcony, the pillars, and doors, were painted 
with vt'rrailion, and ornamented tvith i^ildinif. The 
rajali was habited in a deep garnct-colourt d cloth; and 
sat cross-legged, upon a pile of cushions, in a remote 
part of the room. At Ids left stood a cabiuet of di- 
mimitive idols, and a variety of consecrated trinkets. 
On Ids right was an escrutoir, for the deposit of papers; 
and, before him, was a sniall })ainted bench, to ]>lace 
his tea-cup on, and which answered all the purposes of 
a table. The several jHirsons of the embassy advanced, 
each (according to the custom in this country) present- 
ing to the rajah a white silk scarf, fringed :it botli entls. 
'J'lie rajah kept his seat all the time, took tliem iti Ids 
hand, and passed them to his zempi cjr niasKjr of the 
ecrciuouies. Captain Turner delivered also tr* him 
tlu! governor-general's dispatches, which he received 
with a smile; and, nodding, with a .slow motion of the 
head, several time.s, ho laid them upon the bench be¬ 
fore him. On the other side of the room w'cre placed, 
immediately opposite to the rajah, three separate piles 
of cushions. The rajah, extending his arm, pointed to 
them, and. wdth his hand, directed the gentlemen of 
the embassy to be seated. Atitcr some time lie ad¬ 
dressed Captain 'J’urtu'r, with many earnest and par¬ 
ticular entpiiries, respecting the governhr-gent’r.aJ, and 
he congratulated the gentlemen on their safe arrival 
at Tasisudon. Before the conclusion of the visit, tea 
was introduced. This licpior, extremely unlike what 
they had been used to drink, under tl>e same name, in 
Europe, was a compound of water, flour, butter, salt, 
and holiea tea, wltli some other articles, all boiled, beaten 
up, and intimately blended together. The rajali took 
•frequent occasion to converse with the gentlemen; and 
treated thorn with the utmost urbanity. He invited 
them to dine with him. ‘‘ My food (Sfijd be) consists 
of the simplest articles; grain, roots, and fruit. I 
never cat of any thing that has had breath; for I 
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should be the indirect cause of putting an end to the 
existence of animal life, which by our ndigion is strictly 
forbidden.” This proliibitioh, however, may extend 
only to the priesthood; jiossibly only to tlic .supreme 
pontiffs, for u - at. both dressed and raw, is every 
wiiorc eaten, both in t’ootan and 'I'ihet, 

'J'he inhabitant.s of Bo ttan have invariably black 
bail', vvliicli it is their fashion to cut close to the head. 
'I'hcir eyes arc very remarkable: small, black, with 
long' pointed corners, as though stretched and extended 
by artificial means. Their eye-lashcs are so thin as 
to be scarcely perceptible; and the eye-brow is but 
Ijg'hlly sltnded. Below the eye, is the broadest part 
«d' the iaco, whielt is rather lint, and which narrows, 
from the cheek-bone to the chin. Their skin is rc- 


tnarkably snuxith, inul most of them attain a very ad¬ 
vanced age before they have < vcn the rudiniouts of a 
beard. Chijttaiu Turner says he lujver beheld a more* 
llorid picture of Itealtb than was exhibited in the com¬ 
plexion of the mountaineers of Bootan. The wotiu'ii, 
in particular, with their jet black hair, and clear, brisk, 
black eyes, luul a ruddiness which tl:c most florid Eng- 
li>i; rustic tvotdd, in vain, attempt to rival. 

Tansuthn stands in a narrow slip of groniul, three 
<)i- linir miles in iengtii, ;nui its widest part does nor 
I'Xtoed one mile in breadth. There is no town, nor, 
indeed, is tlicre any house, except that whicli was al- 
Inttud fin* the amhassjidor, within a mile of the jialaee; 
fnu a icw' clusters of houses are distributed in different 


parts a’^iong the fields. 

'fhe palaci* of Tasisudon is near the centre of tlie 
vtdlcy, and is a building of tpiadrangular form. Tlu* 
walls arc lofty, and slope a little, from the foundation 
to the top. Above the middle space, is a row^ of pro¬ 
jecting balconies, to each of w'hich are curtains made 
ni' black hair, that are always drawn at night. Below 
tliese the Walls arc i)ierced wdth very small wIndow.s, 
iutended^' apparently, for the purpose of admitting 
jur r^er than light. There arc two entrances; ojic 
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by a fliglit of wooden fitops, edged with jdalcs of iron; 
and the otlicr, the grand entrance, is by a flight of 
stone steps. After passing tlirougli tliis gateway, Cap-, 
tain Turner sa}',s lie found liimself opjiositc to a cen¬ 
tral square building, wliicli he denoniiaafes the eluidel: 
tins is the habitation of’ the siijireme luma. It eon- 
tains also the chief of tlie Bootan idols, called Mu- 
hanioonie, amidst a multitude of others of interior note. 
'I'he citailel is seven stories high, and is covered with 
a roof of fir-timbers, sheathed with hoards of deal, 
which project, on each side, a great way beyond thr 
walls. From the centre rises a square piece ol’ rna':iai¬ 
ry, which supports u caiuqiy of eoppev, richly gilt: this 
is .sU]>posed to be immediately over tlio gteuL idol. 

Near every religions edifice, in Bouton, ii Mual), 
square temple, containing an image, is seen, placed, 
like a senfinel, b\' the road-side. The^c teirqiles have 
each one small doorway, whicli always remains closed; 
and tvai'ellcrs uncover their heads, and dismount-rrom 


their horses, as they ]>as.s. 

A few kinds of' fruit are lound here in great perfl'c- 
tion. 'I’iie oranges are exquisite, and the peaches and 
ajn icots are very good. So also is the {lomegranaic: 
walnuts cannot he better. Cajitain Turner observed 
that the eorn-lields were neatly cultivatotl; but. in 
in this, the men c.au claim but littlt' merit, /l>r ijy far 
ilic greatest labour falls upon the women. They plant, 
they weed; and to them, eventually, the task falls, of 
applying the sickle and the flail. 

oil the tJth of September, 1783, after a residence of* 
three months, the travellers left 'I’asisudon, to prose¬ 
cute their journey to the eourt of 'i'ce.shoo Lama, in 
Tibet. Lofty mountains .still impeded fbeir progress; 
and at Paihesu, these appeared as if they ivcre fashion¬ 
ed into iianging gardens. Porois is twenty one miles 
from Tasisudon, and the seat of a viceroy, ft .stand.s 
in A vallcvi and is intersected by the river I’aclni. 
This place boasts the oidy market in Bootan, and is 
famous for the manufacture of idols, and the forging 

N ? 
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iiig of arms. TieHa-lcung or DitcaJuHg, nine miles- 
, further, is a fortress, built on the crown of a lovV and 
rocky hill. The Pachu rolled its waters at the foot of 
the mountains' and, on tlie Opposite bank, grazed a 
herd of choiiry taikd cattle, called “ Yacs.” 'fhe chief 
essential difterence botvn. 'n the vac and an English 
bull, con&ists in a thick coat of long hair, w'liich covers 
the former. The tail has so prodigious a quantity of 
loiig. flowing, glossy hair, that it has much the appear- 
.ance of b<‘ing set artificially on. These animals an: 
universally esteemed throughout the east. Xlicy are 
useful as beasts of burden, and the cows yield an 
abundant supply of rich milk. 

On the summit of Soomoonang, in latitude ivventy- 
t'ight degrees, a long row of little inscribed flags, fixed 
in rude heaps of 'stones, was fluttering in the wind. 
These marked the boundaries of Hootan and '^I'ibet. 


Boolan presents to the view nothing bin irregulari¬ 
ties; mountains covered with verdure, and with 
forests of large and lofty trees. Almost every fa¬ 
vourable s]30t, coated with the srn.allest quantity of 
soil, is cleared, and ada])tod to cultivation, by being 
formed into horizontal beds. Not a slope nor a nar- 
- row slip of land between the ridges, lie.s uniuqiroved. 
Hence this country combines, in its extent, the most 
extravagant traits of rude nature and laborious art. 

Tibet, on the other hand, at first sight, apjtears to 
he one of the least favoured countries under heaven, 
ami to he, in a great measure, incapable of culture, 
alt exhibi„rt only low, rocky bills, without any a^jparent 
vegetation; or extensive arid plains, of the most stern 
and stubborn aspect. Its climate is cold, and bleak 
in the extreme; and,- from the severe cflects of it, the 


inhabitants are obliged to seek refuge in sheltered vil- 
!<;y;; aid hollows, or amidst the warmest asjiccts of 
the rock%i;>:?Yt!t, perhaps, Providence, in its impartial 
flistribal^i'of blessings, has bestowed on each country 
a etjual share. The advantages that one of 

assesses, in fertility, and in the richness of its 
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fon'sts and its fruits, arc amply compensated, in die 
other, by its multitudinous flocks and invaluable mines. 
The variety and quantity of wild-towl, game, and’ 
beasts of prey, flocks, droves, and herds, in Tibet, are 
astonishing. In llootan, except domestic animals, 
nothing of the kind is to be seen. 

Near the casllc of Phari, in a valley, at the foot of 
Soomoonang, Captain 'I'tirner saw a great number of 
musk-deer.. A ridge of mountains, that arc covered 
ivith snow during the whole year, surrounded the tra¬ 
vellers, after they left Phari. This they concluded to 
be die loftiest part of Tibet, perhaps of all Asia; for 
the rivers, on the south side, flow, in a southerly <li- 
rectiun, towards ilcugal; while those which originate 
on the north side, rtm towards Teshoo Loomboo, and 
augment the vtdunie of the Burrampooter. Here the 
travellers saw a great number of wild horses, but they 
were very shy, and kept at a groat distance. 

Beyond Phari the country is almost a desert, swejit 
by impetuous winds, which, during summer, involve 
the traveller in clouds of dust, and, in winter, produce 
an intense degree of cold. Shwluio, sixty miles from 
Phari, exhibited the first trees which Captain Turner 
had observed in Tibet. Beyond this place, the cotintry 
improved. The vuHcjj of Junsu Iiad ihti ajipoarance of 
having once been a lake; and tviulitkm afiirms that 
the whole laud of Tibet w.as covered with waters, till 


a native of Gya, in Ilindostau, opened a passage for 
them to the sea, through Bengal. Ti’hukku is situ-’ 
atod in the vale, two miles from the castle of Jansu. 


Its environs are populous, and a manuiactory of coarse 
woollen cloth supplies the 'J'ibetians with much of their 
winter raiment. The travellers passed through Ducat 


and Tivndue, and not long afterwards, entered Teshoo 


■ Loomhoo, 
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{/rscripihm of T<^shoo luiOVi^moy the capital of Tihd. 

Ir iIjo nia^niliconce of 'Fctslioo Looinboo, says Captaiu 
I'lirnoFi could have been increased by any external cause, 
none could more superbly have adorned its numerous 
^^ilded cam>])ics and tuners, I ban die sun risinj^ in lidl 
splendour, directly opposite to the travellers, as they 
entered it- * They were coudiicLed, through a narrow 
stieel, and, afterwards, tlirong]^ the middle of the mo¬ 
nastery, to splendid apartments, bright witli gay rolonrs, 
and siiualcd, amidst a profusion of gorgeous finery, in 
the centre of the palace. At the instant of their en¬ 
trance iliey hoard the deep lone of many somirous in¬ 
struments, vvliich were suunnoniug the religious to 
tlieiv morniug orisons. 

Ko Sooner had they entered the apartments allotted 
ibr their acconiniodation, than messages of compijment 
itnd congratulation were received Iroin the regent, tin; 
brother of the late Lamn, and from Ids enp-bearer, ac¬ 
companied by a white silk scarf from each. Thej-o at¬ 
tentions were followed by an ample supply of relresh- 
nients, consisting of large vessels of wai*m tea, parched 
grain, drio<l fruits, and various articles of jirovision. 
Captain Turner did not omit lo return, by the messen¬ 
ger, Iiis due acknowledgments for the attentions of 
the r«;gont and cup-b.carer, seiKliT*g, at tlio same lime, 
a v.lr.te sdk scarf* to each; ibr tJiis is an olFering in¬ 
variably a*^tendant on every intercourse, both in I'ibet 
and IJootan. A similar piece of silk is tvnnsmirtcd, 
imdcr cover, willi letters, even from the most <listant 
places,-whether they are merely complimentary, or rc- 
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JiUe to public business. Of so nuicli importance is 
this observance considered, that the rajah of llootaa, 
once returned to Mr. Goodlad, the resident at 
porc, a letter which he had forwarded to him from 
the g^overnor-general, merely because it. came unal- 
tended with .a scarf, to testify its authenticity. . -i 

In the morning after Mr. Turner’s arrivtil, the co¬ 
gent admitted him to an audience. Accompanied by 
ins suite, he rvas ushered into the presence-chamber, 
large and lofty ludl in the palace, of oblong shape, su.-. 
rounded by ,a colonnade, and lighted by an optuing 
over the centre. The pillars of the colonnade wore 
painted with vermilion, and richly ornamented with 
gold; as were also the edges of the scalloped archo', 
and tlie mouldings over thorn. Vttrious symbolical de¬ 
vices were likewise represented in tlic gilding above tlu; 
arches. The walls were painted blue, skirled by two 
Iftoad fillets of red, and one of yellow, 'I‘hc iloor Wiis 
mottled with brown and white flint, intermixed witb 
some kind of composition, which admitted a higit 
polish. No window nor door opened into this hall, 
except that of the entrance. At the end immediately 
opposite to the entrance, stood the throne of the late 
Toshoo Lama, in a recess, elevated about five led 
above (he floor, surmounted with cushions of 3 '('llow 
satin, and decorated, on each side, wdtii liaugings of 
various-coloured silks, and rich brocades. v\t the foot 
of (he throne w'erc thin tapers, of the same kind ot' 
composition as the incense which is burnt in the tem¬ 
ples; and vases filled with aromatic wood, whidi, con¬ 
suming slowly, powerfully perfumed the hall. From 
this seat the Teshoo Lama dispenses jiisLic'.-, and co'i- 
fers his solemn benediction upon the people. 

Advancing to the upper end of the liall, Captain 
Turner found the regent and his cup-bearer .seated on 
elevated satin cushions, beneath tlic colonnade, and on 
the left side of the throne. White silk seat'l» were 
presented by him, and the gentleman w*lio accompanied 
him. Captain Ttirncr also, on delivering the gover- 
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nor-generaVs dispatcher into the regent’s hands, de^ 
livered, at tlie same time, a string of pearls and coral; 
and other presents, n hich he had brought, were placed 
before the regent. 

.The regent assuiod Captain Turner that tlie present 
ahd the late ^J'eshoo l.Hina were one and the same: 
tJiat there was no other <iihl’‘euce whatever between 
them, except that the present Lama was yet merely.an 
infant, his spirit having but just returned into the 
world. He was at present, therefore, incapable of ac¬ 
tion, and unable to comfort them with his voice. The 
thoughts and time of his ministers and attendants, the 
regent said, were, as yet, solely employed m the care 
of his person, under a hope that he would soon be able 
tO' confer upon them his blessing. The regent lament¬ 
ed the misfortune of the late Lama’s decease, which 
had taken place at Pekin; and lie assured Captain 
Turner of the firm and unshaken attachment which 
the Lama had entertained for Mr. Hastings, the gover¬ 
nor-general. He said that the emperor of China, on 
receiving intelligence of the Lama’s regeneration, had 
sent ambassadors with letters of congratulation, en¬ 
joining, in the strongest terms, that care should be 
taken to conduct his education in the strictest privacy, 
and not to suflbr any stfrangers to be admitted into his 
presence^ Both the regent and cup-bearer said much 
respecting the sad calamity they had experienced by 
the Lama's Imving withdrawn himself from the world, 
in consKjucnce of their oficnccs; nor did they omit 
strongly to express their sense of the blessing, that he 
had been pleased to appear again so early in the 

flesh. ' . , . p T 

Captain Turner was infbrpied that the infant Lama 

still continued to i*eside in the dwelling where he was 

first discovered, in the valley of Painom ; but, that it 

was proposed to convey him, within a few days, to a 

monastery prepared for,his reception, near the summit 

of a mountain, distant about two days’ journey from 
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Teslioo Loomboo, and tliat all the court was to attend 
his removal. 

On the ensuing clay, Captain Turner, according to 
an invitation which he had received, paid a visit of 
ceremony to Soopoon Choomboo, the cup-bearer. He 
was by birth a Mantchieux Tartar, and had held the 
second rank in the court of 'I'eshoo Loomboo. If is 
ortice was to receive and con)ninnicate the Lama's com¬ 
mands: he made all the arr.angements nece.ssary for 
the celebration of the great festivals of religion j was 
always [personally aitendant on the Lama; was In’s 
cuprbearer; had the charge of the wardrobe; and to 
his immediate care was entrusted all the wealth of the 
sovereign. It was also his duty to bring and place 
before the Latna all his food, and, in particular, to 
pour out his tea, of which it was recpiisite for him first 
to taste. 

Tlie grand ceremony of removing the Taima com¬ 
menc'd on the 28th of September. He was attended 
by a very numerous concourse of people, and was fol¬ 
lowed with every possible display of enthusiastic' 
homage. So great was. his retinue, and so frequently 
was it impeded by successive crowds of votaries, who 
threw themselves before him, in humble prostration, 
that, although the distance was not more tlian sixteen 
miles, it became necessary to form an intonnediate 
camp for the night. On the ensuing day, after having 
placed him in the monastery, together with his fatiier 
and mother, to whose care he was still very properly 
committed, the regent and his retinue returned to 
Teshoo Loomboo. 

Capttiin Ttirner had been extremely desirous of view¬ 
ing the interior of some of those magnificent edifices, in 
the midst of tvhich he had taken up his abode; and 
which continually excited his curiosity, by the profuse 
and costly ornaments bestowed upon their exterior.' 
The frequent recurrence of solemn simnds, from a 
great variety of deep-toned instruments, after short 
pauses of profound silence; the low hum* of invocation, 
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during both night and day; and occasionally the more 
vociferous clamour of crowded congregations, joined 
with a full choral band, left him no room to doubt 
that he was close to the scene of some of the most 
solemn and mysterious ceremonios of the Tibctian reli¬ 
gion. From vanou.: omiuiries, he at length collected 
that the chapel in which 'he gylongs (or priests) met 
to ofler up their daily pruyersj was but a little distance 
from the place in which he resided. Their stated 
Itcriodrt of devotion were the rising of the sun, noon, 
and sun-set. Of two thousand five hundred gylongs, 
appointed for the service of the monastery, the greater 
number wore expected to bo rtresent on each occa¬ 
sion. 


The suite of apartments allotted to Captain Turner, 
and the companions of his travels, had been (U’ceted 
by the late Teshoo Lama, for his own private resi¬ 
dence, whenever he chose to retire into uniuten upted 
solitude. In an luljacent building, on the right hand. 


wore now lodged his mortal remains; and in .another, on 
the left, tvere those of a preceding I.aina. Cjiptain 
'I’urnor obtained permisssion IVom the regent to visit 


the former of these edifices. 


He was' conducted to it through a private passage; 
and entered, by a small gate, into the enclosure of t!ic 
inausoiemn. Three sides of the .building wore sur¬ 
rounded witli a colonnade; for the occasional accom¬ 


modation of pilgrims, and other devotees. On the 
walls of this colonnade were rudely painted many em¬ 
blematic tigures, in gigantic proportions: two of these 
were of riormous ■ size, depicted with hideous coun- 
. tenances, and coloured blue and scarlet. The columns 


were painted with vermilion, and ornamented with gild¬ 
ing. In the centre of the colonnade was a barge gate, 
which opened to a principal avenue of the monastery'. 
Immediately opposite to this gate was the portico of 
lljo niausolenin. Beneath the portico sat a prie.st, who 
read from a hook which was before him, apparently 
regardles.s of the presence of the strangers. It was the 
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tluty of tills and of other priests, to relieve each other, 
in praying incessantly upon the same spot, and in keep 
ing alive the sacred fire, that burns before the shrine. 
Two ponderous doors, painted with vermilion, and 
embossed with huge gilded knobs, closed the entrance 
to the mausoleum. When these were opened, tlio 
building was seen to contain a most bcautifid pyramid, 
the sides of which were encased witli plates of solid 
silver. On each step of its formation, from the base 
to tlie vertex, were arranged innumerable kinds of 
rarities, and articles of curious workinanshi]), which 
had been presented, at different times, as offerings to 
the late Lama. Among these, were various costly 
snufl-boxes, and valuable trinkets; with choice speci¬ 
mens of China, large jars of old blue Japan, and 
masses of lapis lazuli, variously arranged and disposed. 
About breast-high, from the base of the pyramid, was 
one step considerably deeper than the rest; anti, in 
front of this, were represented two lions, rampant, carv¬ 
ed in relievo, and between them a human ligurc, play¬ 
ing upon a stringed instrument. Other musical in¬ 
struments were placed upon each extremity of the 
step. 

At the foot of the pyramid, the body of the Lama 
was deposited in a coffin of pure gold, made by com¬ 
mand of .the emperor of China; and in this it 
luid been conveyed, with the utmost solemnity ami 
slate, from Pekiu to Teshoo Looinboo. It is cus¬ 
tomary in Tibet, to preserve entire the mortal remains 
of tluj sovereign Lamas only; every other corpse is 
either consumed by fire, or is given to be the promi.s- 
cuous food of beasts and birds of prey. Immediately 
after death, the body of the Lama is placed upright, 
sitting in an attitude of devotion, the legs folded be¬ 
neath, the instep resting, under each thigh, and the'' 
soles of the feet turned upward. 'J'hc late Teshoo 
Larna is represented in any effigy, of gold, which 
crowns the pyramid, and is placed within the concave 
of a large shell, radiated alternately with white and 
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red; the Od^cs being ecallopcd, and projecting so iar 
jis to form a canopy, which encloses, within its hollow, 
the whole body of the figure. It is represented sitting 
upon cushions. Round the borders of the canopy are 
suspended all the v »rious rosaries, of the richest gpin.s, 
which had been used hv the Lama during his life: 
these consist of pearls, ci.i '•aids, ruhit's. s.ippliircs, 
coral, amber, crystal, hijih la/.uli, and oiher articks. 
intermixed, and hanging in festoons. On the ri::ht of 
the pyiuniid is another image of the I/aina, us huge as 
life. It IS placed in a sort of pulpit, hcne.atli a canopy 
of .silk, und m an attitude of devotion. I'liis image‘is 
said to be of solid silver, gilt. In front of the pyra¬ 
mid, on .an altar covered with a white clotli, arc spread 
the common objects of daily oblation: smh as fruit 
and flowers, with various kinds of corn and oil; and, 
intermixed among the offerings, C’aptain Tumor ob¬ 
served several lamps burning. On each side' i.f the 
pyramid, suspended by one end from the ceiliii'f, hung 
whole pieces of the most beautiful silks and satin'- 
Close to the pyramid were two pieces of black velvet, 
embroidered all over with ])earls, in squaics, like net¬ 
work, and finished with a border of tiie same. On 
th<' surrounding walls, fiorn the bottom to the top, 
were painted many rows of gylongs, in the act of pray¬ 
ing. I'^pon the floor, and on all sides, were high piles 
of sacred books, appertaining to the religion of the 
Lamas. 

The building which constitutes the exterior of this 
inaiisolcuni, when viewed at some distance, is^en to 
be of considerable magnitude and bi'anty. It stands 
on the side of a rocky hill, ami towers aliovc the mo- 
nas<ery. 'J'he wadis arc built so much thicker at the 
base, a.s to give them a very perceptible slope; and the 
middle of the building has a window above tlie por¬ 
tico, furnished with curtains of black moh.air. On the 
smiimit is a sqiacious tented canopy, riclily gilt, which 
is supposed to stand imnnsliately over the remains of 
the Laiua and the centre of the pyramid. Its ridge is 
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tlecoralPit with tho Cliinose dragon, whose convolu¬ 
tions fill up the whole of that space; and round the 
canopy are hung a gn'at number of small bells, which, 
a^ well as those that are distributed about all the pro¬ 
jections of the buildings, make an inconceivable jingle, 
with every bree/o tluit blow's. 

Captain Turner, describing 'I’eshoo Loomlioo, says 
that it IS a large monastery, consisting of three or 
foul hundred liuuses, the habitations of the gylongs; 
besules temples, mausoleums, and the palace of the 
sovereign pontiff. In the latter arc comprised the 
residences of the regent, and of all the subordinate 
olMcers both f'celcsiastieal and civ il, beloagiiu^ to the 
court. Th<‘ p.ilace is included within the hollow face 
of a lofty rock, and has a southern aspect. Its build¬ 
ings aie all of stone, Hat-roofod, and each i.s crowned 
with a jiai-vpet, which trsC' considerably .above the. 
rnoL In the lonnatioii of the loof, heath and brush¬ 
wood .iH' inseited betwixt fr.inu's of timber, to the 
depth oftluee or four feet; having the ends, cstein.aJiy, 
nidile men with gieat care, so as, at a distance, not to 
be distmguish.ible from masonry. Those roofs are 
staiutd of a d<H‘p garnet colour, a tinge which the cus¬ 
tom of Tib'^t lids universally adopted, to distuigiiisli 
places of* religious establishment. 

All thf'lumses have windows, of which the centre, 
or pnncipal window, projects beyond the walls, and 
tbi Ills a lialcony. They arc not closed with shutters, but 
With blick m<»haiv cmtains. 'I'he princip.'il apartment 
ill the ujiper story has an opening over it, cov'^red 
wdth a moveable shed, which .serves the purpose of 
fometmus .idnutting the light and air; and, in winkr, 
the grateful wanutli of the »uii. 'I’lic tops of the walls 
are adoimd with a kmd of cylindrical ornaments, some 
of which are plain, covered with black cloth, crossed 
by a white fillet; whilst others arc of coppei, burnish¬ 
ed w'lth gold. And as, m this article, the Tibetwns 
have been very profuse, particularly about the palace, 
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and all tlie mausoleums, the view of the monastery, on 
approaching it from the plain, is pecnliarly splendid. 

The flmn. of Teshoo fiooraboo, which is’ perfectly 
level, is encompassed by rocky hills. Its direction is 
north and south; its extreine length about fifteen 
miles, and its greatus; breadth from five to six miles. 

It narrows towards the not tb; and the rock, ujum the 
southern face of which the monastery is situated, oc¬ 
cupies nearly the whole vvidtii of the valley. The 
abruptness with which the hills rise from this pltiin is 
very remarkable. They are all of a rocky texture, 
and of the colour of rusty iron. 

Narrative of the return of the Embassy from Teslvoo 

lAmnbw to Bejisrat, 

About the end of November, all the important objects 
of his mission having been completed: and Caj)tain 
Turner having liad his fin.ij atidience with the regent, 
he prepared for liis return to Bengal. lie left Teslioo 
Loomboo on the 2d of December. 

Having leisurely travelled through the valley, he 
halted, for the night, at Tsondue, ten miles from Te- 
slioo l/ooiriboo. Near this villaffe was a shallow 
brook, the waters of wliich were frozen over. lie 
sent for his skates; and, to the extreme aslonish- 
lucut of the inhabitants, he and ilr. Saunders amused 
themselves for two hours, by skating upon a narrow 
piece of ice, more th;m a mile in lengtli. They were 
perhaps the first Englishmen who ha<l ever signalized 
themselves by skating in the parallel of twenty-seven 
and twenty-eight degrees of no,rth latitude. 

. From this village the travellers passed ihrough a 
narrow defile, in the midst of rocks and hills, until 
they reached the foot of- a mountain, on riie summit of' 
which is situated the monastery of Tcrpalhig. The 
road, to the gates of the monastery, was of steep as¬ 
cent. The I’eshoo Lama, at this time, resided in a 
palace,* in the centre of this monastery. 
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On ‘the morning of Tuesday, the 4ili of December, 
Captain Turner was permitted to visit him. He was 
placed, in great form, upon a seat of silk cushions, 
elevated to the height of about fo»ir feet above the 
ground. A piece of embroidered siJk covered titc top 
of the seat, and the sides were decorated with pieces-of 
silk, of various colours, suspended'from the upper 
edge, and hanging down. (.)n tJjc left side stood his 
father and motlier; and, on the other, an officer who 
was particularly appointed to wait upon him. 

After the ceremony of introduction, a miiltitiulo of 
jversons, all those who had been ordered to escort Cap¬ 
tain 'rurncr, were admittetl into his presence, and al¬ 
lowed to make their prostrations. TJie Lama, though 
f[aitc an infant, turned towards tjiem, and received 
them all witli a cheerful look of complacency. During 
the whole time that the strangers were in the room, 
Capt.'nn Turner observed that the Jiama’s eyes wore 
scarcely ever turned from the Englishmen; and, when 
their cups were empty of tea, he ajipearcd uneasyfand^ 
thr<nving back his head, and contracting the skin of his 
lirow, continued to make a noise, (for he could not 
speak,) until they were filled again. lie took some 
hurnl sugar out of a golden cup, and stretching out 
liis little arm, made a motion to his attendants to giro 
it to Captain 'J'urner. He sent some, in like manner, 
to Mr. f^aunders. 

Captain Turner, though visiting an infant, found 
himself under the necessity of saying something; for 
it was liinted to him tliat, notwithstanding the J^amu 
w.'vs unable to reply, It was not to be inferred that he 
could not understand. During tlie short speech made 
by this gentlemen, tlie little creature turned, and looked 
sti'dfiistly towards liiin, with the appearance of much, at¬ 
tention ; and nodded, with repeated but slow movements 
of the head, as though he understood and approved of 
every word, hut could not .utter a reply. His whole 
attention was directed to the Englishmen: ho was si¬ 
lent’ and sedate, never once looking towards his pa- 
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rents, as if under their influence at the time; and, with 
whatever .pains his manners might have been so cor¬ 
rectly formed, Captain Turner sayS that his behaviour, 
oh this occasion, appeared perfectly natural and spon¬ 
taneous, and not directed by any external action or 
sign of autliority. 

He was, at this time, only f‘"hteen months old; and 
though unable to speak a word, Jie nuide the most qx- 
pressive signs, and conducted himself with astonishing 
dignity and decorum. His mother, who stood by him, 
appeared to be about twentyrfive years of age. Slie 
was richly dressed, low in person, but somewhat hand¬ 
some, though possessing a true Tartar countenance. 
The father of the Lama w'os habited in a vcllow satin 
garment, wrought with gold, and emblazoned with tlic 
imperial dragon. 

After some subsequent intercourse with the parents 
of the Lama, and also with the Lama himself, C.aptain 
Turner and his party once more set our, on thoir jour¬ 
ney «homcward. They quitted the gates of the 
monastery, and descended to the valley, crossing 
a narrow' watercourse, which divided the hill they 
had left, from another on the opposite side. Having 
ascended tliis, they came down, soon afterwards, upon 
a wide plain, bounded'on all sides by naked eminences; 
upon the summit of one of wbicli, and on its .southern 
side, was a large .religious settlement of female devo¬ 
tees. This kind of edifice is called A mice Goomba. 
Like the gylongs of Tcrpaling, the annees rise to their 
orisons, chaunt their mid-day mass; and, after they 
have concluded theii* vespers, retire to their solitary 
cells. The party htiltcd for the niglit, and pitched their 
tents ne.av a small and solitary village. 

On the following morning, they agalq proceeded on 
their route. 'I'ibet docs not ^hibit, at tbi.s .season 
of the year, either a rich or a varied aspect. It is .all 
a leafless, dre.ary scene; not a blade of grass, and 
scarcely any remains of verdure are to be discerned. 
One uniform russet-brown covers alike the valleys'and 
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thu hills. On the summii'js of the latter, in some situ- 
Htions, springs are seen arrested in their fall, and con¬ 
verted into solid monuments of icc, firmly fixed, until 
the genial warmtli of summer shall return to make 
them flow. Some of them noW in view, were of pro¬ 
digious bulk and altitude, rcsemhling immense columns, 
and they greatly contributed, with the universal naked¬ 
ness of both hills and valleys, to impress the tra¬ 
veller with an idea of the bleakness of the region, and 
the severity of the season. 

The atmosphere, indeed, wms now, in an extreme de¬ 
gree, keen and pure, and was clear even to brilliancy. 
During three months that Captain Turner had passed 
in Tibet, he bad not witnessed three cloudy days. The 
dryness of the soil, and the scantiness of vegetation, 
contribute little towards charging the air with humidity, 
'i’hc dust, indeed, was, for a time, extremely trouble¬ 
some; but, in this country, it is the practice of the 
husbandman, at the approach of winter, to cover the 
low lands in the valleys with water. 'I'his encases 
their surface, as it were, with a sheet of icc, and pre¬ 
vents tlieir being stripped of the soil by the winds. 

Notliing aftcrw’ards occurred, in the course of their 
journey towards Bengal, wlficli merited particuhar re- 
niark, except the extreme severity of cold, of which 
they soon became thoroughly sensible, and the extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance of finding large lakes, frozen to a 
great depth, in so low a latitude as twenty-eight de¬ 
grees. They saw great nurnbers of the species of 
goat, whose coat affords materials for that extpusitely 
fine and beautiful manufacture, the shawl. These 
were feeding in large flocks, upon the thin, dry herbage 
that covers the hills. 

On Captain Turner's arrival at liimgporc, lie re¬ 
ceived orders, from the governor-general, to proceed 
without delay, and join him at Patmi, in the province 
of Bahar. There he had the satisi'actiou to meet him, 
and to be honoured with his entire approbation of the 
conduct apd execution of the mission. 
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Sln^^trurtion* 

BIRMAN EMPIRE AND SIAM. 

* 

The Birman empire, which coii.prises the two kingdoms 
of Ava and Pegu, lies between flindostan and China. 
Its soiuhern provinces are finely watered, and produce 
as luxuriant crops of rice as the finest parts of Bengal. 
The northern districts partly consist of rude mountains; 
but these are interspersed with rich plains and valleys, 
in which wheat, of excellent quality, is raised. This 
part of the country yields some gold and silver, .and a 
considerable (juantity of diamonds and precious stones; 
but teak timber is the commercial staple of the empire. 

The salubrity of the climate is attested by the health 
and vigour of the inltabifun/s. These, who are said to 
be not fewer than seventeen millions in number, are a 
bold, cheerful, and enterprising people, full of activity 
and curiosity; always in search of amusement, and not 
fastidious in the choice t»f it. The females, ihougli ex¬ 
empted from that restraint which is usual in tlie cast, 
are, nevertheless, subjected to severe labour, and are 
often bought and sold, almost as slaves. 

In this, as in other countries cast of India, the esta¬ 
blished religion is that of Boodh or Buddha. Under 
the name of Gaudrna, Goutama, or Godania, this 
imaginary being is the universal object of worship. 
He is, howevefj supposed |to administer the afiairs of 
Uic world oni^lufing a certain period, having had pre¬ 
decessors, ,'ina tiehig expected to have successors. He 
is reprc-scnted as young, with a placid countenance, and, 
usually, as silting cross-legged on a throne. The Bir- . 
man temples ^'e generally of pyramidal form. Gilding 
is the ornament most studiously employed in thent, anti 
many devotees undertake to gild a patch, without any 
regard to the incongruous appearance it makes. The 
images are sometimes of gigantic magnitude. Dr, Bu- 
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chanan saw, in Ava, one th it was composed of a single 
block of wliite nlabaster, and of magnitude so great 
that each finger was equal in size to the leg and thigh of 
a large man. Kiomns or monasteries, the inmates of 
which devote themselves to celibacy, and proft^ss ah- 
stractioii from all worldly concerns, arc characteristic of 
the religion of Gaudina; and some of them, from their 
magnitude and their immense profusion of gilded co¬ 
lumns, have a truly inagnificeut appearance. 

The conslitnfion of the Birman empire iloes not appear 
much to (litler from that of the other monarchies of Asia. 
In‘principle it is entirely despotic; the will of the .sove¬ 
reign being the supreme law. The Birmans are con- 
.sidci'ed to be a nation of sohliers, yet, with the excep¬ 
tion of the royal guards, no regular annif is tnaintalncd, 
Wlien the king wishes to raise an army, he sends, an 
order to Iii.s viceroys ami governors, fixing the number 
of men wliicli each is to furnish. The soldiers receive 
arm.'S, and a certain proportion of grain, but no pay;' 
and, when the campaign is over, they are itllowecl to re¬ 
turn home. The most imposing force of this people 
consi.sts of their war-boats. These arc each hollowed 
out of the solid trunk of a teak-troc; and some of them 
.arc from eighty to one hundred feet long, and carry 
from fifty to sixty armed rowers, besides tliirty. soldiers. 

Tlu; Birmans are not a people destitute of tUeralure.. 
They have manuscripts written even upon thin sheets of 
ivory, .stained hlach, with the chiiracfers etiamellcd or 
gildetl; Imt their common books arc written, with an 
iron pen, on palmyra cancs. 'J’he more elegant kinds 
have their boards lacquered and ornamented with gild¬ 
ing, and are wrapt in silk cloth, bomul round with a 
fillet, into which the title of the hook is wovtsii. In the 
royal library the hooks arc deposited in large chests, 
lacquered and gilded; and having the contents of each 
clicst marked, iu letters of gold, ujion tlie lid. The 
greatest number of books, iu the royal library, appear 
to relate to the mysteries of the Blrmvm religion; but 
there arei also treatises on history, music, medicine, 
painting, and romance. 
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This people have very little knowledge of medicme^ 
Dr. Bitehanan^ who accompanied Major Synics in his 
embassy to Ava» yas consulted by several of the prin¬ 
cipal persons, Expecting their diseases; and he found 
that he was expected to cure them by supernatural 
means, and even to giv ■ medicines which would render 
them invulnerable. When a Birman physician is called 
to attend a young lady, seriously inilisposcd, it is itot an 
uncommon stipulation tliat, if he eflects a cure, he shall 
receive her as a wife. 

Narrative of an. Embassy from Calcutta to the kingdmn 

of Ava. Bij Major Symes. 

Some delinquents of the Birman empire had taken refuge 
within the boundary of the British territories; and the 
Birman monarch, too haughty to solicit their being given 
tip, marched an army abruptly into the East India Com¬ 
pany’s districts, with orders to his generals, to bring back 
the fugitives, dead or alive. By the discreet conduct of the 
British commander, the dispute, however, was amicably 
adjusted; but to prevent the occurrence of future acts 
of hostility; to impress the sovereign of Ava witli 
suitable ideas, both of theimwer and friendly disposition 
of the English nation; and to accommodate maftc'rs of a 
commercial nature, the governor-general. Sir John 
Shore, (the present Lord Teignmouth,) thought it expe¬ 
dient to send a formal deputation to the Birman court. 
For this purpose a mission w'as dispatched, comj)osed of 
. Major Symes, Dr. Francis Buchanan, and Mr. Wood, 
who set Sail from Calcutta on the 21st of February, 

1795 ; and, about the middle of March, landed at Ka 7 i~ 
goon, the principal.sea-port of the Birman dominions, 
This is a considerable town, containing about five 
thousand houses, and thirty thousand inhabitants. The 
streets t re narrow, and annoyed with swine and dogs; 
but clean and well-paved. The bouses of the 

princjp&inhabitants are within a fortified space, the de¬ 
fences oTwhich, however, are very weak. 
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Fron?-Rangoon tlie cmlmssy proceeded, by water, to 
Pegu, distant about ninety miles, and througu a country 
bearing marks of former culture and population, but 
almost reduced to a desert by a long series of wars. 
P<igUf once a place of great extent and population, bad 
bee?i plunged into a state of ruin, from which it was 
just beginning to emerge. An elegant plan for a new 
tovrn had been formed, covering about lialf the former 
site; but there was a didictilty in finding inhabitants. 
It, however, still retained its brightest ornament, a 
building called the TempleofShoemadoo, or the Golden 
Supreme. It is raised on two terraces; one side of the 
exterior terrace being one thousand three hundred and 
ninety-one feet in leugdi, 'J'hc body of the edifice is of 
pyramulal form, rapidly diminishing in breadth as it 
ascends. At the top is an ornamented spire, suVmoiintcd 
by a tee or umbrella of stone, fifty-six feet high. The 
whole structure lias much the appearance of a large 
speaking-trumpet. Its ornaments are light and showy, 
and its height, from the ground, is three hundred and 
sixty-ono feet. This ]>uilding is solid, without any 
aperture or excavation. 

I'hc embassy was well received, both by the viceroy 
and by the inhabitants of Pegu. The latter showed an 
extreme but courteous and peaceable curiosity. Tho.se 
of the higher classes came to visit Major Syine.s, with 
very little ceremony, .sometimes requesting permission 
at tlie door, and sometimes not. They, however, 
merely entered the outer hall, and seated themselves, 
cross-legged, on tlm floor, without attempting to pene¬ 
trate into the inner apartments, or touching any thing; 
and,^vhen asked to depart, they always cheerfully ac¬ 
quiesced. 

Major Syme.s happened to ne in Pegu at the time of 
’a great annual festival, which is Ijeld at the close of the 
year, and which many persons come from a great dis¬ 
tance to attend. The amusements, on the first day, 
consisted of wrestling aiid pugilism. ,On the second 
day they con.sisted of fire-works ; chiefly rockets, en¬ 
closed in hollow trunks of trees, .six or eight feet long. 
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which made a very grand display. The crowd was im¬ 
mense, and the hilarity unbounded; yet there was not 
the least disorder, nor was a single instance of intoxica¬ 
tion observed. Some days afterwards a drama was 
performed, exhihidng scenes from an epic poem in the 
Sanscrit language, celi-bratinir the loves and misfortunes 
of Uaina and Sita. Major ..' vines higlily extols both the 
dialogue and acting, and thinks that one of the per¬ 
formers could have rivalled any in Ikitain. 

On the l>ith of April, being the last day of the Bir¬ 
man year, the gentlemen of the embassy were invited to 
the house of the may-wodn or viceroy, to pass through 
the ajrpropriate ceremony of that day. This consisted 
in a sort of contest, maintained between the sexes, by 
copiously bedewing each other with cold water. On 
an'iving at the palace, the strangers found, standing in 
the hall, thre e largo china jars, provided with howls and 
ladles. Tlie may-woon’s lady stated that it was not her 
intention to take any pai't in the proceedings; but, in 

her stead, there issued forth about twenty damsels, 

• • 

who surrounded the party, and sprinkled thorn, to their 
own infinite mrimsernent, with the most copious libations. 
The Englishmen endeavoured to return the compli¬ 
ment, but thi'V could make little impression on the nu¬ 
merous band of assailants. In returning borne, they 
fiMiiid the streets filled with parties, engaged in the same 
amusement. The \vhole, however, w’as conducted with 
perfect decency and good-1 mmoiir. 

After a rc.'.idence of three weeks at Pegu, the embas¬ 
sy returned to Jian^ooHy where a letter was received, 
containing the intelligence that an imperial mandate had 
arrived, directing preparations to be made for cdftvey- 
ing the Englisli ambassa^r and his suite, by water, to 
Unimcrapoora, the capital; and that the viceroy of 
Pegu should accompany them. They accordingly left 
Rangoon on the 30th of May, and, two days afterwards, 
entered the river Imwaddif, T'hc rapid current of the 
stream rendered the voyage up it extremely laborious. 
The banks of. the river presented a great variety of 
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scenery? Sometimes an unproductive waste o<’ desolate 
country, somethnes large cities, with their gihlcd tem¬ 
ples and grotesque architecture, extended along the 
sides; sometimes commodious villages combined the 
labours of the busbamlmau with the more bterative 
occupations of commerce; and frequently the banks 
were sbadctl by groves of pipal and mango-trees, wliile 
the distarti mountains of Araccan appeared, covered 
with fore' ts of loity teak-trees. 

Nt;ar Yttinati"hram, or VclnAcmn Creek, the face of 
tlic country was sterile, and the trees W'cre stunted in 
tht^ir growth. 'Die pits which supply the Birman em¬ 
pire with petroli'iim or mineral oil, are some miles in¬ 
land; and the ground whicli yields tl)is substanci', is 
fanned by the government. The pit which Major 
Symes inspected was thirty-seven fathoms dec]), but the 
depth of the petrtdeum could not be ascertained. 

At 'J'intpnu-H (Chinese town) tlte. Keendeum joins the 
Irauadtiy. As tlie distance oJ'the travellers from Urn- 
mcrapoora iliminishcd, towns and villages recurred at 
sucji short intervals, that it was in vain to enquire the 
name of each assemblage of lioiiscs; each, however, had 
its name, and was, for t!io most part, inhabited by one 
particular class of people professing some separate 
tradi', or following some peculiar occupation. 

In passing along, the travellers took a hasty view of 
jiu', the former caj>ital of iho empire. 'J'his once 
splendid city presented now a complete picture ot’deso¬ 
lation. On tlie first order to transfer the seat of go-, 
vernment to Unmierapoora, the inhabitants took up 
their houses of vs'ood and bamboo, and carried them 
thither; and Av^i became immediately a descri.. The 
walls, the palace, the council-hall, and many of the 
streets, could be traced, but all were in ruins.. The ira- 
' vcllcrs looked into two large buildings, whicli had been 
destined for the reception of strangers: bats flew in their 
faces, and a noisome smell issued from tlie apartments. 
'I'horns, bamboos, and plantain-trees, occupied most of 
the area of this .once great capital. The temples only, 
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through the reverence invariably paid by the Dirmans 
to their saercd edifices, had been left untouched, but 
time was rapidly working their decay. 

At some distance beyond tliis gloomy scene of de¬ 
parted greatnesR. the eyes of the travellers were greet¬ 
ed with the magnificent spires and turrets of Ummera-- 
poora, which appeared, eri tlie opposite side of an 
extensive but temporary lake, formed by the overflow¬ 
ing of the river. The king happening to be absent, 
they were accommodated with lodgings in the village 
of TounzcmahUy on the southern bank of the. lake, and 
On the side opposite to that on which the capital is 
situated. ITic wide watery scene, the furious dashing 
of tlic waves, the numerous boats moored to the banks, 
the fort and city of Umtnerapoora, surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of lofty mountains, formed altogether a 
very extraordinary scene. I'heir wants of every de¬ 
scription were liberally supplied; aiid, at the return of 
the king, a day w'as fixed Ibr their public audience. 

One the day ajipointed, the gentlemen of the em¬ 
bassy went to the lake, where they found three war- 
boats, which conveyed them, in twenty minutes, to the 
city. Here an elephant was ready to receive Major 
Symos; but, as he had stated his inability to mount,, 
according to the cu.stom of the country, on tlje neck, 
and take his seat between tlic ears of the animal, a 
wicker basket had been placed on its back, and fas¬ 
tened with iron chains. The two other gentlemen 
were mounted on Birman horses, well caparisoned. 

They entered a broad and handsome street, paved 
with bri.k, and having, on each side, low woodpn 
houses, which, in honour of the occasion, had been 
white-washed, and decorated with branches of trees 
and flowers. The streets and tops of the houses were 
covered with a vast multitude of people, who, however. 


The embassy proceeded, through the city, for two 




kept *^he ji^ctest order; those in the street leaving 
room procession to move, and. as it came in 

sight, on their hams, in token of respect. 
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miles, vvlu'u k avrivtnl at the fortress, which encloses 
the royjil palace, and the abodes of the principal gran-- 
dees. Being defended hy a thick rampart, twenty feet 
high, this place is eonsiileved hy the Birmans as im¬ 
pregnable; and Major Symes did not choose to mor¬ 
tify their pride, hy telling them that half a tlozen cannon 
would, in a few liuurs, hatter it into rnins. The gen¬ 
tlemen were introduced into a kind of outer saloon, 
W'here tliey were instrucied to retriain till the princes 
of the blood had enleicd. The king’s five .son^s suc¬ 
cessively fja.-sed, the youngest first, and the heir-ap¬ 
parent last; e:i'-h with a train more nnincrons and 
splendid, according to lii'.i birth and rank. The em¬ 
bassy w’as detained two hours, wliieh ajijawed .some¬ 
what tedi«)us. B(‘ing then invited to enter, it ])assed 
through a\i inner court, where bands of tumblers .and 
dancing-girls were e\hdiiting their feats. It was then 
ushered, l)y a flight of stairs, into the great hull, where 
the court was asscnihlcd, in all the pomp of Birman 
grandeur. This hall was supported by scvenly-soveu 
gilded )tdlars, arranged in eleven rows; and, at llio 
end, a high, gilded lattice exiended quite across the 
building. In the centre was a gikh;d door, wliieh, 
when opi'ned, ilisplayed the throne. All tlse jirinces and 
grandees of the emjiirc w’cre seaK'd, cross-Jeggetl, on 
the floor of tliis miignilicent saloon. A jdace was re¬ 
served for the strangers; but they, in vain, strove to 
comply with the request to place themselves in the 
proper Birman jiosture, and not to protrude the soles 
of ttheir feet towards the .seat of majesty. They were, 
however, seriously disap])ointed by the king not at all 
making bis apjiearance. An ofKcer merely vNent be¬ 
tween them and the royal scats, and put .several ques¬ 
tions, as from his majesty: when they had auswrred 
‘ this, a dessert was brought in, consisting of about a 
hundred small di.shos, several of which they tasted, 
and found very palatable. The court then broke up, 
and the princes successively departed, in the same 
pomp as they had entered. 
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After this, the ambassador was invited to wait upon 
tlie different princes of the blood. The ceremony and 
pomp at the court of the heir-apparent were almost 
equal to those at the court of the monarch. He ap¬ 
peared at a window, and sate, for a quarter of an hour, 
erect and motionless j wlien, suddenly, the shutters 
were closed, and he was no more. The courts 

of the younger princes were less ceremonious and more 
gay. The strangers were led through fdes of ele¬ 
phants, and entertained w'ith exliibitions of tumblers 
and dancing-girls. 

Some representations were made by Major Symes, 
desiring a more respectful treatment of the embassy 
than it had hitherto received. He urged his claim to 
be considered as the representative of a .sovereign 
power, and, in that capacity, to be honoured with a 
personal audience of his majesty. These represent¬ 
ations had the eflTcct he desired. Being now- assured 
of a proper reception, he set out on a second visit to 
court; and on this occasion was received, not in the 
great hall, but in the royal saloon of ceremony. In 
about a quarter of an hour, the folding-doors, which 
concealed the throne, were opened, and the king was 
seen walking up the steps which led to it from be¬ 
hind. He appeared to move with difKeidty, .'iiid to 
want the free use of his limbs; but this they wore as¬ 
sured was occasioned solely by the immense weight of 
gold which he had upon his poison, amounting to up¬ 
wards of fifty pounds. All the courtiers bent their 
bodies; but the English were only required to bQnd 
a little fo. ward, and to turn in tlicir scat, so that the 
soles of their feet might in no degree he directed to- 
ivards his majesty. The king remained only a few 
minutes, and uttered a few indistinct words, investing 
some one with an order of nobility; after which he 
departt i, without addressing any words to the em¬ 
bassy. On receiving the official reply to bis demands, 
Major Symes, however, found that he had achieved 
all the important objects of his mission; the various 
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commercial arrangements that he had proposed being 
all agreed to. After this, having nothing to detain 
him in the country, be left Umraerapbora on the 2ith 
of October; and returned to Rangoon, after a resi¬ 
dence in the Birman dominions of ten months. Thence 
lie embarked for Calcutta. 

SIAM. 

Siam is a country of considerable extent, bottnded on 
the north-west and north by the Birman empire. It is 
traversed through its whole extent, from north to south, 
by the river- Menam. 'Die plain through which this 
river flows is level and fertile; but, at a littla distance 
on each side, the ground rises into mountains, forests, 
and uncultivated lands, overrun with wild beasts. It 
contains some viincs of gold and silver, and a mine of 
loadstone or magnetic iron-ore. 

'J’he government of Siam is despotic. The king is 
under no control: he is considered the proprietor of 
all the lands in the country, and no one can purchase 
any merchandise, until he has had the choice of it. 
The Siamese are all held bound to military service. A 
register is kept of the whole m.^le poi>ulation, every 
individual of which, when called upon, must join the 
army for six months in the year. No salary is attach¬ 
ed to any office of the state; but the emoluments are 
derivccl iVoni land, from slaves, or from edifices as¬ 
signed for the support of the particular office, and re¬ 
maining attached to it. But the mode of enriching 
themselves, to which the officers chiefly trust, is ex¬ 
action : this is winked at by the sovereign, and is car¬ 
ried to a vast extent in every department. In the 
.Siamese tribunals, tliough composed of seveml mem¬ 
bers, the power of decision rests wholly with the pre¬ 
sident ; but he is directed by an authoritative book of 
law, in three volumes. In all intricate cjscs of accu¬ 
sation, the chief dependance is upon the trial by ordeal. 

This is administered in various forms; such as walking 
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over red hot iron,, putting tlje hands into , boiling oil, 
and being obliged to pass through a den of tigers. 

The religion of Siam is that of Boodh, Buddha, or Fo; 
the same that is established in Ava and several other 
eastern countries. There are monks of an order de¬ 
nominated Talapoins. 'J li'. ' e reside in spacious convents, 
and profess rigid celibacy. They preach with a dili¬ 
gence perha])s unknown in any other cotmtry ; for a Tala- 
poin will harangue his congregation from six in the morn¬ 
ing till dinner-time, and will begin again in the afternoon. 
'J'hc people, if satisfied, not only express tlu'ir feelings 
by murmurs of approbation, but by solid gifts; so that 
a T.alapoin preacher, if popular, soon becomes rich. 

Pociry i.s much esteemed, and is extensively culti¬ 
vated among the Siamese; though both their versifica¬ 
tion and sentiments are very different from those which 
are lelislted in Europe. Tins people have some know¬ 
ledge of mathematics and astronomy. Medicine is in 
a very low state: the rudeness of their practice may 
be inferred from one of their favourite cures, which 
consists in laying the patient upon the ground, and 
trampling him under foot. 

The Siamese are not distinguished as artisans, and 
for a very sullicient reason; as, whoever attains emi- 
Jicnce in any art is immediately liable to he sent for by 
the king, and to work, during the remainder of his life, 
for the royal family only. They manufaeture a small 
(piantity of 'woollen and cotton-cloths; embroider well, 
understand working in gold and silver, and are skilful 
fouiide.s; for which occupations ample scope is found 
in the embellishment of temples, and the manufacture 
of idols. In general, the Siamese character appo.ars to 
be such as despotism usually forms. The people are 
mild, polite, and courteous; but artful, deceitful, timid, 
ava icious, proud towards such as they consider in their 
povver^ ^and cringing towards such as treat them with 
cont^Jpt. Tl.ey are, however, said to be honest in 
their dealings, and so kind to their relations, and bene- 
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volent ifi their dispositions, that beggary and pauperism 
are scarcely known in the country. 

COCHIN CHINA. 

East of Siam lies Cochin China, which is bounded on 
the east by the gulf of Tonquin, and extends about 
seven hundred miles in length, from north to south. 
This country, with its bordering territories of Cambo^ 
dm and Toiiqinn, bears nearly the sumo relation to 
China, that the Birman empire and Siam bear to Hiri* 
doGtan. It \Yas once included within the Chinest' 
empire, and was severed from u about the end of tlie 
fonrieenth century. 

Tlie people of Cochin China have very little of the 
Chinese character left. They have ceased to wear the 
thick shoes, quilted stockings, and stuiVed petticoats, 
with which the mtttions of the Chinese arc encumbered. 
They are open, familiar, gay, and talkative; while tlie 
(Chinese are reserved, grave, and thouglitful. U'Jiey 
]iay little regard, either in tvords or in practice, to 
those precepts of morality which the Chinese ostenta¬ 
tiously display, in golden letters, on all their streets 
and public places. Women are not confined, and are 
wholly e.xenipted from that artificial diminution of feet, 
whicli, in (’hina, forms an effectual impediment to their 
gadding .abroad. I'liey are as gay and unrestrained 
as the men; hut are ungenerously treated, in being 
doomed to jierform all those labours which require the 
greatest bodily strength. Besides the usual domcsiie 
tasks, all the occupations of tillage, carrying of goods 
to market, stc'criug boats, and even the repairing of 
cottages, fall to tlicir lot. Indeed, so excessive is the 
toil they undergo, that the natives usually remark of 
them, as we do of cats, that they have nine lives, and 
bear a great deal of killing. 

The religion of Cochin China appears to be a modifi¬ 
cation of the widely-extended system of Buddha or 
Fo, though its ceremonies are carrie'd on with less 
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pomp and formality than in China. The figure:^ of 
Fo are, in many places, put into cages, and fastened to 
the branches of the banyan-tree, and to these the priest 
ascends by a ladder, and presents offerings. Other 
figures are kept in little caskets, which may be carried 
even in the pocket. Cli-istianity is allowed, and even 
favoured by the present kiiig. who has derived consU 
derable advantage from the Frctich missionaries; and 
all other religions are tolerated. 


2rtomtj>-0fconlJ 3i»bfftfuction. 

CHINA. 

I 

In most parts of China, the face of the country is level 
and open, and in some districts it is so covered with 
swamps and morasses as not to admit of cultivation. 
In such,' however, the Chinese exhibit great industry 
and ingenuity. They form rafts on hurdles of bam¬ 
boo, which they float upon the water, or rest ii])on the 
morasses; and on these rafts they spread a layer of 
soil, from which they raise vegetables of various 
kinds. 

There is scarcely a town or a village, in this 
country, which has not the advantage either of a river 
or a ca7utL The great canal is one of the wonders 
of art. It extends, in a direction north and south, 
from Canton to the extremity of the empire; and, by 
it, ah kinds of foreign merchandise, entered at that 
city, are conveyed to Pekin, a distance of eight hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five miles. It is to her numerous 
canals that China owes the greatest part of her wealth; 
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for few people are so unskilled in the art of maritime 
navigation as the Chinese. They keep no reckoning 
at sea, nor have they any means of ascertaining cither 
the latitude or the longitude of a place. Their .system 
is to sail as near to the shore as possible, and never to 
lose sight of land, unless in voyages that absolutely 
require it. A trading-ship generally belongs to several 
merchants. It is divided into as many compartments 
as there are partners; and each merchant fits up his 
own part as he pleases. He ships his goods, and either 
accompanies them in person, or sends his son, ^or some 
liear relation, to take the charge of them. The Chinese 
trade with Japan, Manilla, Siam, Bamvia, and other 
parts of the East Indies. 'I'hcy likewise derive con¬ 
siderable advantage from their traffic with Europeans, 
to wliom they annually sell great quantities of tea, silk, 
drugs, and porcelain. 

in the government of China, the power of the em¬ 
peror is absolute; but examples of tyranny are rare. 
He is taught to regard the people as his children, and 
not as slaves; and is invested with the exercise of the 
same authority over his subjects, as the father of a 
family has over his household. He seldom shows him¬ 
self to the public, and is never spoken to but on the 
knees. It is ii singular circumstance in the Chinese 
government, that tlie emperor has the right of choos¬ 
ing his successor; whom, if he ]>leasc, he may select, 
not only from the royal family, but from among his 
other subjects. 

'I'o assist him in the affairs of the state, he has 
tw'o councils. One of these, called the ordinary coun¬ 
cil, consists of his princi])al ministers, of which there 
are six. I'lie other, or extraordinary council, consists 
entirely of the princes of the blood; and, for the ad¬ 
ministration of the affairs of government, tlicre arc 
six hoards or departments. 

The ancient religion of China, or that which pre¬ 
vailed in the time of the famous lawgiver, Confucius, 
w'ho flourished about five hundred years before the 
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time of Christ, was extremely simple. It prescribed 
reverence to a Supreme invisible Being, who, from 
heaven, distributed happiness and misery among man¬ 
kind. About sixty-five years after the birth of Christ, 
the sect of Fo, -.\hose chief tenets are those of the 
Hindoos, was introduet-i from Ilindostan; and, since 
the fifteenth century, a tev\ of the literati of Cliina 
have embraced a new system, which acknowh-dges an 
universal principle, under the name of Taiki. The 
generality of the Chinese worship a great variety of 
images. They have no Sunday or stated day for re¬ 
ligious exercises; but their tcmjdes arc alw'ays open, 
and devotees resort thither to pay homage to any idol, 
and in any way that they ])rcfcr. Their most popular 
religious opinions arc involved in allegorical allusions 
and types, the origin of which is unknown. 'J’here 
is a class of priests, called Bonzes, who have no emolu¬ 
ment or preferment, from the state, and who subsist by 
voluntary contributions and legacies. 

The civ'd laws of China are founded on the basis of 
filial piety. The law's which concern marriage are very 
extensive. A man can have only one lawlul wife, and 
her rank and age must be nearly equal to his own; 
but he may receive into his house, on certain condi¬ 
tions, several concubines, or inferior w'ives. These, 
however, are wholly subject to the lawful wife. Their 
children arc considered as hers: they address her as 
mother, and can give this title to her only. Every 
father of a family is responsible for the conduct of his 
children, and he i.s accountable even for that of his 
"domestics. According to the custom in China, the 
child is obliged to provide for the maintenance and 
comfort of his parents, and the brother for the brother 
and tlic sister, who are in w'aiit; and a failure in this 
duty would be followed by such detestation, that it 
is not necessary to enforce it by any positive law'. 

With regard to the Chinese army: this may be con¬ 
sidered as a kind of militia, which never has been, and 
whjCifc" probably never will be embodied. Every sol- 
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dior stationed on tlie different guards, has a certain 
portion of land assigned to him, which he cultivates 
lor his family, and for which he pays his portion of 
the produce to the state. The dilferent kinds of troops 
that compose the Chinese army, consist of, 1. I’artar 
cavalry, whose only weapon is a sabre, atid a few wh<i 
carry bows; 5. Tartar infantry, who are bowmen, but 
carry itlso large sabres; 3. Chinese infantry, who ciirry 
the same kind of weapons; 4. Chinese matchlocks; 
5, Cliiiu'se tigers of war, who bear large round shields of 
basket-work, and long swords. On the sliields are paint- 
monstrous faces of some imaginary animal, intended 
to frighten the enemy, or to petrify the beholders. The 
military dress varies in almost every province: .some of 
the soldiers wear blue jackets edged with red, or brown 
jackets edged with yellow. Some of them have long pan¬ 
taloons, some have breeches, and others petticoats and 
boots. The bowmen have long loose gowns of blue 
cotton, stuffed with wadding, studded with brass knobs, 
and bound round their w'aist with a girdle, from which a 
sabre is appended behind. On the licad tliey ivear a 
funnel-shaped liehnet, with flaps on each side, which 
cover tlic cheeks and foil on the sliouldcis. The CJti- 


ne.so have artillery, but it is very bad. 

Tile conduct of the Manchoo Turlars, whose race is 


now on the throm*, was a master jhece of policy, not to 
have been ex lected in a half-civiii/ed people. They 
entered the C linese dominions, as auxiliaries agai.ist 
iwo rcliel chiefs, and, in a short time, placed their ov.n 
leader on the throne. Hut, instead of endeavouring to 
establisli themselves as conquerors, they became inter¬ 
mixed with tlic mtiss of the conquered. They adopted 
the dress, the manners, and the opinions of the pcoph:; 
anti, in all the civil departments of the stale, they ap¬ 


pointed the ablest persons of China, in preference to I'y;- 
tars. But, in proportion as the Tartar power incri‘a.s(\i, 
they became less solicitous to conciliate the jieopla 
whom tliey liad subdued. All the heads of dejiart- 
inents now arc Tartars: the ministers are Tartars, and 
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most of the offices.of high trust and power arc f iled by 
'J'artars. 

I 

In this Country it is considered disgraceful for a 
n'onian to be seen abroad. If a female of rank should 
have occasion to visit a friend or relation, she must be 
carried in a close stdan-chair. Even the country la¬ 
dies, who do not’ possesr. ^hc luxury of a sedan, suffer 
themselves to be carried on t. sort of covered wheel¬ 
barrow. The wives and daughters, however, of the 
lower classes, are neither confined to the house, nor ex¬ 
empt from hard and slavish labour. With regard to the 
management of children: in the higher classes the boys, 
at the age of nine or ten years, are entirely separated 
from girls. They sometimes mix together in schools, 
but the stiff and ceremonious behaviour, which consti¬ 
tutes no inconsiderable part of their education, throws 
a restraint upon the little playful actions incident to 
their time of life, and completely subdues all spirit of 
activity and enterprise. Daughters, when marriage¬ 
able, may be said to be invariably sold. 1'he bride¬ 
groom must always make his bargain with the parents 
of his intended bride. She has no choice, but is dis¬ 
posed of to the highest bidder. The man, indeed, lias, 
in this respect, no great advantage, as he is not jicr- 
mitleJ even to see his intended wife until she arrives, 
in formal procession, at his gate. If, however, on ojicn- 
ing the door of the chair in which the lady is shut up, 
ho should dislike his bargain, he can return her to her 
parents: but in this case the articles are forfeited which 
constituted her price, and even a sum of money may, in 
addition, be demanded. 

The general character of the Chinese is a compound 
of greatness and meanness, aflected and real frivolity, 
apparent simplicity and great cunning. Their exterior 
deportment is decent, mild, and engaging; but they 
have httlc sense either of justice or of honour, for in¬ 
terest is the moving spring of all tlieir actions. With 
strangers they are unfair in their dealings, and tlicy use 
cvexx^ tp impose upon and defraud them. They are 
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vintlie^ive and cowartUy. Attached to their own man¬ 
ners and customs, they have an avowed contempt of all 
other nations, and scarcely can believe that there is any 
thing great or good out of China. ' The characteristic 
failures of the males is a large forehead, short nose, 
small eyes, broad cars, square face, black hair, and 
somewhat olive complexion. They have great venera¬ 
tion for long beards, and for a long tuft of hair growing 
from the back of their liead. 

In China nothing is known of the friendly associations 
and intercourse which afford so much comfort and satis¬ 
faction in more civilized countries. Whenever a fetv* 

' Siiincse meet together, it is generally for the purpose of*. 
gaming, or to eat boiled rice, or drink a pot of tea, or 
smoke a pipe of tobacco. If a person, invited to a 
feast, should bo prevented from attending, the portioii 
of dinner that was intended for him is sent, in proces¬ 
sion, to his house. 

'i'ho horrid practice of infanticide is here tolerated by 
custom, and even countenanced by the government. 
..The laws of the country have left the child entirely to 
the disposal of its fatlicr; concluding, that if his feelings ' 
will not in-cvent him from doing it an iiqury, no other 
consideration will. It is considered part of the duty of 
tlie police of Pekin, to employ certain persons to go, at 
an early Iiour in ihc morning, with carts, to pick up 
such, bodies of infants as may have been thrown into tho 
streets during the night. No cnqiiirie.s are made, f>ut 
tlio Ixj.'lios arc carried to a common pit, into which all 
those that may he living, as well as those that are dead, 
are .said to be thrown promiscuously. 

Men in the higher ranks wear a sort of velvet cap, a 
sliort jacket, close buttoned round the neck, and folded 
across the breast, the sleeves remarkably wide. The 
materials of this arc cotton cloth; black, blue, or brown 
silk; or European camblet. They also wear quilted 
petticoats, and black satin boots. The common people 
wear large straw hats, blue or black cotton frocks, 
wide cotton trowsers, and shoes made ,of straw. The 
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faces and necks of the women are daubed with, white 
paint; the eyebrows are blackened, and, on the centre 
of the lower lip, and at the point of tlie chin, are two 
spots, each about the size of a small wafe-r, and of a 
deep vermilion colour. A blue frock, like that of the 
men, reaching, in sojo'', to the middle of the thigh, in 
others to the knee, is alue'-'^t universal. Wide trowsers 
extend a little below the cult . f the leg, atid are there 
drawn close, the bctt(;r to display an ancle and a foot 
which, for singularity at least, may challenge the whole 
w'orld. The foot has been cramped, in its gr(nvth, to 
the length of four or five indies, and the ancle has 
generally swollen in the same proportion that the foot is 
diminished. The little slioo is as line as tinsel and 
tawdry ornaments can niako it, and the ancle is ban¬ 
daged round with party-colonre<l cloths, ornamented 
with fringe and tassels. The Cliinesc sh'op at night in 
the same clothes which thev wear during the dav, and 
the comfort of clean linen is wholly unknown to them. 
At their meals they have no tahlc-cloth; and a pair of 
small sticks, or the iptills of a porcupine, are their sub¬ 
stitutes for knives, forks, ami spoons. 

The Chinese receive no visits, except in a particular 
hall, which is situated in front of their house. Its or¬ 
naments consist oflar^e lantern.s, made of painted silk, 
and suspended from the ce iling, tables and other /lovo- 
iiire, which are generally covered with a Ijcautifn! .var¬ 
nish. Poor people have tlie walls of their apartments 
white : others cover them with that sort ol' paper wliieh 
i.s sometimes brotight from China inter Europe. 'I'hc 
beds of '^c rich arc furnished, in winter, with double 
curtains of satin; and, in summer, witli curtains of 
plain white taffety, ornaincntod with flowers, birds, and 
trees: sometimes the curtains arc of fine gauze, to 
keep out musquitoes, and yet leave a free passage for 
the air. 

The language of China is very extraordinary, and has 
no relation whatever to any known language. 11 has 
no alpha^t, and the words which compose it consist of 
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one sjjlable only. It contains not more than three 
hundred and thirty primary words; but the sense of 
these is multiplied almost without end, by the abundance 
and variety of accents, inflections, and aspirations, which 
are used in pronouncinjr them. 

In the written lauguaj?c there are, at least, eighty 
thousand characters or diiVcrent forms of letters. These 
are divided into six sorts. 'I'he first exhibit the shape 
or image of sensible things; the second the object, by 
some visible addition to the shape; the third associates 
two characters, to exiucss an object which neither will 
denote sojiaratdy; th(! fourth expresses a sound, to sup¬ 
ply the defect of the figure; the fifth is a metaphorical 
application of their characters; and the sixth extends 
the primitive sense of a charactitr, so that the same cha¬ 
racter may denote a verb or an adverb, an adjective or a 
substantive. 

'J'he Chinese perform all the operations of uriilmetic 
by a niacliino called a “ swan pan.’’ This consists of ,h 
series of beads strung on brass wires, and divided by a 
-cro.ss piece in the middle: so that, in the upper row, 
each string has two beads, which are each reckoned for 
five; and, in the lower row, each string has five beads 
of different value, the first being reckoned as 1, the 
second as 10, the third as 100, the fourth as 1,000, and 
the liftli as 10.000. 

Little can bo said in praise of the Jim arts in this 
countrv. jMusic docs not seem to be cultivated as a 
science, nor to be learneil as an elegant accomplish¬ 
ment, nor jiractised as an arausemont of genteel life, 
except by females, who are educated for sale. These 
play gcmTally upon wind instruments, such as pipes .and 
flutes, while the favourite instrument of the men is one 
sl'.apcd like a guitar. Persons of the lowest class are 
hired to play, and the merit of their performance ap¬ 
pears to consist in the inlenseness of tlic noise they are 
able to jiroducc. The gong is an instrument of metal, 
admirably adapted for this purpose. Kettle-drums and 
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different'sized bells constitute part of tlieir sacred 
music. 

As painters the Chinese are unable to delineate a 
correct outline of objects in perspective; to give body 
, to them, by the application of proper lights and sha¬ 
dows; and to lay on the nice shades of colour, so as to 
resemble the tints of natuii' But the gaudy colouring 
of certain flowers, birds, and insects, they imitate with 
much clearness and brilliancy. 'I'he whole of tlieir ar¬ 
chitecture is unsightly and unsolid, without cither 
elegance or convenience of design, and even without 
any settled proportions. Their pagodas or tornjilcs are 
constructed m many different stories, and are covereTi 
with projecting roofs. The gates of their cities are 
generally square buildings, carried several stories above 
the arched gateway, and covered like the pagodas. 
But the most stupendous work of the Chinese is the 
Great Waff, which divides it from Mortliern Tartarv, 
and which consists of a mound of earth eased on each 
aide with brick or stones. This astonishing fabric ex¬ 
tends through the immense distance of fifteen hundred 
miles, over mountains two and three miles in height, 
and across deep valleys and rivers. 

The art of printing is of great antiquity in China ; 
but, with the Chinese, this art consists in nothing more 
than cutting on wood and in relief, the forms of written 
characters, afterwards daubing these with a black, glu¬ 
tinous kind of ink, and pressing the ditt'erent .sheets of 
paper upon them. 

In this country the husbandman is considered an 
honoura Je, as well as a useful member of society ; he 
ranks next to men of letters and officers of state. The 
emperor is considered as the sole proprietor of the .soil; 
but the tenant is never turned out of possession, so long 
as he continues to pay about tlie tenth part of what his 
farm is .suiiposed to be capable of yielding. The col¬ 
lecting of manure is here an object of so much impor¬ 
tance, that a great number of old men, women, and 
children, incapable of much other labour, are constantly 
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eniplojicd about the streets, public roads, banks of ca¬ 
nals and rivers, in picking up the dung of animals, and 
offals of any kind, that may answer the purpose of ma« 
nure; this, after being mixed sparingly with a portion 
of stiff loamy earth, is formed into cakes, and dried in 
the sun, for sale. It sometimes becomes even an object 
of commerce. 

The Chinese have many customs that are peculiar to 
themselves. One of the most singular of those is tlie 
burning, at funerals, of pieces of tin-foil, cut into the 
shape human beings. At the funerals of emperors it 
was formerly the practice to bury the royal slaves alive; 
'iJut this practice, so revolting to humanity, has given 
way to tlie burning of their representatives cut in tin- 
foil. 

In China the burying-placcs are usually jilanted with 
cypress-tress, and are at a distance from any church or 
temple. The people preserve these sacred repositories 
with all the care they can afford to bestow upon them. 
They \’isit them annually, repair any breaches that may 
liavc been made, and remove any weeds that may have 
gro^vn. 'I'he funeral processions of the great officers of 
state sometimes extend nearly half a mile in length. 
In front marches a priest uncovered, next follow a 
group of musicians, with flutes, trumpets, and cymbals: 
after these the male relations of the deceased, in long 
wliite frocks; and, behind them, the chief mourner, 
supjjortcd by two friends, who use great apparent ex¬ 
ertions to prevent him from tearing bis checks and 
hair. Next follows the coffin, covered witli a magnifi- 
ficent canopy, and borne, generally, on the shoulders of 
men. After the canopy, the female relations proceed in 
chairs, or in little covered carts: tluiy wear wlnte frocks 
like tlie men, have their hair dishevelled, and broad 
white fillets bound across their foreheads. Over the 
mourners arc carried umbrellas, w’ith deep curtains at 
the edges. Several persons are employed to burn cir¬ 
cular pieces of paper, covered with tin-foil, as they 
pass by burying-places and temples. * 
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Among tlie religious ceremonies of the Chinese must 
be noted their festivals. Of these the most celebrated 
vsiXxc feusl 'of the lanterns, when the whole country, 
from one extremity of the empire to the other, isliglited 
up, in every possible way that fancy can suggest. This 
is an ancient religious usage, of which, at the present 
day, the inhabitants can no plausible .account. 

During the time of this fcstiv.al, the (.’hiiuse not only il¬ 
luminate their liouses, but they exorcise tlicir nigemiity 
in making transparencies, .shaped like dilVirLiit kinds of 
animals, in which they nm througli the stna ts hy night- 
The cflect, when perfectly dark, is \vhim.iic.'d enougli. 
Birds, beasts, fishes, and other app-arent animals, are 
seen darting along and coiuemling with eacli other; 
some with sejuibs in their mouths, breathing fire, some 
sending out sky-rockets, others risiitg ijito jjyramids of 
party-coloured fire, ami others bursting, like a miite, 
with violent explosions. 

Throughout the wiiole empire, also, a grand feast, 
called the Vernal Festhml, is celcbjated on a particular 
day. In the morning of this day, the governor of 
every city comes forth from his palace crovvnud with 
flowers, and enters a chair, in which ho is carried, 
amidst the noise of diHcia-nt instruments which ])reccdc. 
The chair is surrounded hy several litters, covert;:! with 
silk carpets, upon which are rcpresentiil peistjas illus¬ 
trious tor the support they have given to agriculture; 
or some historical paiuiing ou the .subjocL. 'J'hc streets 
arelumg with carpi ts: triumphal arches arc erected at 
certain distances ; and the housiis are every where illu¬ 
minated. A large figure, made of baked eartlt, repre¬ 
senting a COW', comes next. A child, with one foot na¬ 
ked and the other shod, to represent the s[)irit of labour 
and diligence, follow's^ beating the image to make it .ad¬ 
vance. Labourers, furnished with implements of hus- 
Ijandr^, march behind; and the rear is closed by 
comedians and people in m.isks, whose ap])eaiance .and 
attitudes afford great amusement to the pojiulace. 7’ho 
governor advances to the eastern gate, as if he intended 
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to meet the Spring, and tlien the procession returns to 
the paiacc in the same order. After this the cow is 
stripped of its ornaments, and out of it are taken several 
earthen calves, which, as well as the figure itself, when 
broken to pieces, arc distributed among the crowd, 
'riic governor terminates the ceremony by making a 
short oration in praise of agrlcttlture, in vrljich he en¬ 
deavours to excite his hearers to promote so useful an 
art by all the means in their power. 

Another Chinese festival is that at the commencement 
of the new year, during which all alfairs, both private 
ar.d public, are suspended; the tribunals are shut; the 
posts are stopped; presents are given and received; 
the inferior mandarins pay their respects to their supe¬ 
riors, cliildren to their parents, and servants to their 
masters. This is called taking leave of the old year. 
hi the evening the individuals of each family assemble, 
to partake of a grand repast, and no stranger is adtnit- 
ted; but, on the following day, they become more so¬ 
ciable, for the whole of it is employed in diversions .and 
feasting, and the evening is concluded with illumina¬ 
tions. 


2rb[»fntp#tI}irD Sinetruction. 

CHINA CONTINUED. 

Narrathe o/’Lort> Macartney's Embassy to Chinny in 
the year 17.03. From the publications of Sir George 
Stnuntony Bart, and John Barroio, Esq. 

t 

In consequence of many vexations, and much illiberal 
treatment, to \vhich the commanders and crews of 
Engli.sli merchant-ships had been subjected at the port 
of Canton, the British government was induced to send 
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out a mission to China ; ostensibly for the purpose of 
congratulating the emperor, but really to effect some 
important political arrangement, and to acquire a more 
accurate knowledge of this-extraordinary country and 
its inhabitants, than before been possessed. For 
this purpose the mission ' as composed, not only of 
diplomatic characters of the highest distinction, but of 
men of science and intelligence in every department. 
The Earl of Macartney was the ambassador, and the 
principal subordinate stations were filliid by the late Sir 
George Staunton, John Barrow, Esq. the present Secre¬ 
tary of the Admiralty, and Dr. Dinwiddie. I'lie vessels 
appointed for this service were the Lion, a ship of tlie 
line, commanded by Sir Erasmus Gower; the Hindos- 
tan, a vessel in the East India service; and the Jackall 
brig: and, at Batavia, Lord Macartney purchased a 
vessel, which he called the Clarence. The expedition 
sailed from England on the 1st of October, 1792. 

On its arrival in tlie Cliinese seas, the port of Canton 
was studiously avoided, in order to preclude any inter¬ 
ference of the government of that place, with the views 
of the embassy; and the vessels proceeded along the 
eastern coast of China, till they reached the great Archi¬ 
pelago of Chu-'san or Tchumn, consisting of not fewer 
than four hundred islands. This was the utmost boun¬ 
dary of previously-recorded navigation bj' Europeans. 
A vast number of boats came off from the islands to 
view them. The ambassador and his suite landed at 
Chu-san, where they were received, by the governor, 
with great courtesy. In the hall of audience they were 
surprised by observing, on the tables, a singular orna¬ 
ment, consisting of pipes, oaks, and other forest-trees, 
the growth of which had been so much constrained, by 
an art peculiar to the Chinese, that none of them w'ere 
more than two feet high, yet some of tliem bore the 
marks of age. They were intermingled with stones to 
imitate rocks; and with earth and mosses, so as to have 
. the appearance of a forest in miniature. 

From Chii-san, the vessels proceeded into the Yellow 
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Sea, aiiH the Gulf of Pekin, They doubled the pro¬ 
montory of Skan-tung; and, not long afterwards, an¬ 
chored near the town of Ten-choo^foo, the governor of- 
which sent a present to the ambassador, and then went 
on board the Lion. A person in his suite having occa¬ 
sion to speak to him, as he was passing along the deck, 
threw himself on his knees. So great is the distance 
bettveen the ranks of society in China, that this appear¬ 
ed to be nothing more than an usual mode of expressing 
respect. 

After leaving Chu-san, tlie vessels sailed to the mouth 
of the river Pciho. On their arrival they found that 
provisions and fruit, in vast quantities, had been pre¬ 
pared for them; and that more than thirty vessels, of 
about two hundred tons burden each, had been provided 
for their conveyance up the river. Among other arti¬ 
cles of provision W'ere twenty bullocks, one hundred and 
tw(.'nty sheep, one hundred and twenty hogs, one hun¬ 
dred and sixty barrels of flour, one thousand water¬ 
melons, and three thousand musk-melons. Two man¬ 
darins, or officers of state, one a civilian and the other a 
military officer, named Vantazhin and Chowtazhin, 
came to congratulate the ambassador on his safe arrival. 
They stated that they tvere appointed to attend him to 
the imperial court, and that it was the express direction 
of their sovereign that they sould render his journey safe 
and agreeable. The civilian possessed grave but not 
austere manners. He liad been preceptor to some one 
of the royal family, and bore the bonomry distinction of 
a blue globe upon his bonnet. The military mandarin 
had a red globe, was honoured with another mark of 
distinction, a peacock's feather pendent from his bonnet. 

'These mandarins, at dilFcrcnt times, expressed an 
anxious desire to be informed respecting the contents of 
the letter from the king of England to the emperor of 
China, but more particularly respecting the presents 
which had been brought. The former, they were in- - 
formed, was locked \ip in a golden box, jto be delivered 
into the emperor’s hands; but of the latter it was ncccs- 
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sary to make out, somewhat in the oriental style, such a 
general descrijition of tlic nature of the various articles, 
as appeared most likely to render them acceptable. 

On the 5th of August, 1 793, Lord Macartney and 
his suite quitted tlie Lion and liindostan; for these 
vessels <lrcvv too water to pass over the bar of the 

Peiho river. The pir. and haggagCj acc ompanied 
by the servants, musicians, and oilier atl'nulants, were 
shipjicd on board other vessels, while the geiukmen of 
the embassy embarked in the Clarence, Jaekall, aiid 
End cavour brig. Proceeding, with a i’avonrahlo breeze 
and a spring tide, they crossed tlie bar in a lew hours. 
The river immediately within the bar, is about live liun- 
dred yards wide. 

On its southern bank is the village of Tiitnoo, where 
a great nnmbcr of troops were drawn up in compliment 
to tlie ambassador. The vessels, in ihcir ]irogross, 
passed another village, and reached, on the same even¬ 
ing, the town of Tavoo, Most of the houses in tlicse 
places were little better tliaii huts with mud walls, and 
thatched roofs. A few buildings were, iudi'ul, large, 
elevated, painted, and richly onuimciilcd; but there 
were scarcely any which indicated the i xistcnce of mid¬ 
dle ranks, or the varioUpS gradations between abundant 
'Wealth and absolute indigence. 

At Tacoo, lar^re covered barges were provided to 
convey the embassy up the river, towards Pekin. The 
barge destined for the reception of the ambassador con¬ 
tained an anticliainbor, a saloon, a bcd-cliainher, and a 
closet. Uoats attended with provisions and cooks. 
Sixteen yachts, most of them of a larger size than that 
of tPtc ambassador, conveyed his .suite. .Many of these 
vessels were eighty feet long, and very capacious; yet 
they were built of such light wood, and were so con¬ 
structed, that they did not draw moi» than eighteen 
inches of water, though they wore high above it, A 
kind of boats, resembling our river lighters, were em¬ 
ployed in conveying the baggage and presents. The 

flags of the vessels bore, .yi black characters, the follow- 

✓ 
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ing inscription: “ The English embassy carrying tribute 
to the emperor of China,” 

Inferior raandarin.s attended all the vessels, for the 
purpose of distributing provisions; and they proceeded 
from yaclit to yacht, in small boats, so constructed that 
they could neither be sunk nor overset. The meats 
most plentiful were beef and pork. Among the 
most cxjjcnsiv'e articles were the nests of a particular 
species of swallow, and the fins of sharks; both of which 
afford rich and fatteinng juices. Iloilcd rice was used 
instead of bread. The wiae was somewhat muddy, of 
little flavour, and .soon became sour; and the tea was 
too fresh for an English palate. 

The hanks of the Eeiho were elevated considerably 
above the adjacent plains, which wore all in a state of 
cultivation, and extended as far as the eye couhl reach. 
Most of the fields were covered with a kind of corn 
calk'd “ Ilarbadoes millet,” ten or twelve feet high. 

When night came on, the hanks of the river were il¬ 
luminated by lanterns, the transparent sides of w'hich 
vreve made of diflerently-colourcd paper; while the num¬ 
ber of lanterns hoisted on the mast-heads of the numer¬ 
ous vessels in the river, denoted the rank of the pas¬ 
sengers on hoard. The whole of these produced a 
moving and party-coloured illumination, wliieh was 
very amusing. 

On the ensuing day the vessels passed a consi¬ 
derable enclosure, resembling a gentleman’s park. It 
w’as the residence of the '[’a-whang, or chief of 
the district, and was distinguished by treble gates, 
and by two polos erected near them, destined to bear 
ensigns of dignity, and in the night to support lanterns 
for use and ornament. Several sheep and horses were 
seen within the enclosures. On one side of the river 
was a large grove of high and ’wide-spreading pines; 
and the other was crowded, near the town of Tien-sing, 
with pyramids or stacks of salt. This substance is 
brought annually from the soutliern provinces, in ves- 
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sels of two hundred tons each, and sufficient for the 
annual consumption of thirty millions of people. 

Tien-sing is situated on an eminence, at the conflu¬ 
ence of two rivers, and is the general emporium for the 
northern provinces of China. Tlie crowd of spectators 
was immense; yet, in all ’ho ardour of curiosity, the 
people preserved order and rcg.Parity, without the aid 
of soldiers or constables; and for the sake of mutual 
accommodation, none of the common Chinese, wlio 
usually wear straw-hats, kept them on their heads, 
though, by taking them olF, they were exposed to the 
beams of a scorching sun. The vessels anchored nearly 
in tlie centre of the city, opposite to a pavilion, in which 
the viceroy of the province waited for the embassy. 
On its arrival the ambassador was informed that the 
emperor was at his country residence of Zhc-hol in Tar¬ 
tary, where he intended to celebrate (he anniversary of 
his birth-day, on tlie 17 th of September. It was, in 
consequence, proposed, that the embassy, after having 
reached Tong-shoo, within twelve miles of Pekin, 
should thence proceed, by land, directly to Zhe-hol. 

Among other instances of the viceroy’.s attention to 
the ambassador, a temporary theatre tvas erected, oppo- 
' site to his excellency’s yacht. Its outside was adorned 
with a great variety of brilliant and lively colours, by 
the proper distribution of which, and sometimes by 
their contrast, it is the particular object of an art among 
the Chinese, to produce a gay and pleiusing clloct. The 
interior w.is managed, in regard to decorations, with 
C(}ual success; and the company of actors, successively 
CJthibited, during the whole day, several different panto¬ 
mimes and historical dramas. The dialogue was 
spoken in a kind of recitative, accompanied by a variety 
of musical instruments; and each pause was filled up 
by a loud crash, in which the loo or gong, a sort of 
brazen struck with a mallet, bore no inconsider¬ 
able parj^. The band of music w'as placed in full view, 
immediately behind the stage. Each character, on his 
first entrance, announced what part he was about to 
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perfornT, and where the scene of action lay. Unity of 
place was ajiparently prcservetl, for there was no change, 
of scene during the performance of each piece. Female 
cliaractcrs were played by boys or eunuchs. 

As he passed through Ticn-sing, the ambassador had 
an opportunity of observing that city, which appeared to 
be nearly as long as London. The houses were of 
brick, of a leaden blue colour; and many of them, con¬ 
trary to the usual mode of building, were two stories 
high. 

During the progress of tlie embassy, Barbadoes millet 
rvas fretpiently seen planted in alternate rows, having, 
between them, rows of other kinds of corn. A species 
of dolichos, or bean, not unlike our kidney-beans, is 
sometimes set, in vacant spots, near the edges of the 
bank; and sonictimes the travellers beheld whole fields 
of beans. No weeds were Ainy where observed. So 
flat was this part of the country, that the travellers 
did not see even a Jiillock, between them and tlie 
horizon, until the fourth day of their departure from 
Tien-sing, when some blue mountains were observed 
tow'ards the nortli-wcst. These indicated the approach 
to Pekin, beyond vvliich they were situated. Two days 
afterwards, on the Kith of August, the yachts were an¬ 
chored off the city of Tong-chmfoo, at the distance of 
about twehc miles from Pekin. 

As there was no navigable communication for vessels^ 
of the size of yachts between Tong-choofoo atul Pekin, 
a temple and inrmastery near this city were prepared for 
the reception of the persons landing from the vos^sels. 
The baggage and presents were secured in two temporary 
buildings, each about two hundred feet in length, formed 
of bamboos, and of a close matting impervious by rain. 
They were surrounded by a strong fence, and shut in 
■ with gates at the extremities. Guards were stationed 
round them, and notices were posted up, forbidding all 
persons from approaching them with fire. These ex¬ 
tensive store-houses were finished in a few hours, and 
every thing brought by the embassy was* taken out of 
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upwards of thirty vessels, and safely lodged, in the 
course of a single day. 

The temple and monastery, occupied by the ambas¬ 
sador and his suite, had been founded for the mainte¬ 
nance of twelve priests of the religion of Fo. One 
priest only remained n. it, to watch the lamps of the 
. shrine, and to receive Uj-; aml»assador',s commands; 
the rest had retired to a monastery in the neighbour¬ 
hood. I'lie .apartments which these priests had quitted, 
were desirable, in this warm season, on account of their 
coolness. At one end of each room vv.as a platform 
of boards, raised upwards of a foot above the floor; 
such as arc sometimes seen in military gti.-n’d-rooms in 
Europe. A thick woollen cloth, not woven, but work¬ 
ed into a Arm substance, like ft'lt for Itats, was spread 
upon the platform: and, with the addition of a cnsliion, 
formed the whole of the bedding, on whieli the priests 
reposed. 

The separate apartments belonging to the .superiors 
of the monastery, w'cre allotted to the principal per¬ 
sons of the enibassy. In some of the other rooms, the 
priests, through neglect, had suffered scorpions and 
scolopendras to harbour. These noisome insects had, 
Jiitherto, been known only by description, to some 
gentlemen of the einh.issy; and the sight of them, for 
the first time, in the bed-ehambers, and iqion their 
clothes, excited a great degree of horror. IJut the 
apprehension was greater than the danger, for no ac¬ 
cident happened from them. 

The asscmhl.agc of people, upon the broad, sandy 
beach, bciwecn the temple and the river, was so great, 
that booths were erected, in which a variety of articles, 
but principally fruits and liquors, were exposed to sale. 
The stands were shaded by four-sided roofs of canvass, 
supported, from the centre, by a single pole stuck into 
the grt und. Fires for the cooking of provisions, were 
made in the open air; and fire-engines were at hand, 
in case of accidents arising from them. 

As the gentlemen belonging to the embassy w*erc 
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desirous of piiroikasing a few trifles in tlic city, ajid also 
of visiting it from motives of curiosity, some of the. 
mandarins accompanied tliem, particularly Van-ta-zin. 
fie conducted them through a large suburb, which 
denoted the increase of Tong-choo-foo, since the 
erection of the walls that encompass the original 
buildings. '1‘lie walls arc of brick, substantially built, 
and higher than the houses. 'I'hoy are washed by the 
river on one side, and defended by a broad, w’ct ditch 
on the otlu'r. There were no guns' upon tlicin, but 
a few swivels were i)Jaccd upright near the gates. The 
j)rincij>al strc.M'ts of Tong-choo-ibo were straight, paved 
with broad flag-stones, and had a raised footpath on 
eacli side', and an avNniiig across them sliaded the 
initabitants from the scorcliing heat ot' the sun. Many 
of the; labouring people were naked from the waist 
u]nvar<]. Sev(>ral extensive buildings contained grain 
of diilorent kinds, of which it was said, a provision 
for several years is always kept in store, for the con- 
siim[i^on of the capital. Most of the houses are biiili 
of wood, aud have shops or working-rooms intront: and 
an industry was displayed, such as t!ie iieiglibourhoorl 
of Pekin was likely to excite. The oiitsi<les of the 
shop^ were painted with a variety of lively colours. 
iMany of tlicni were gilded., and had rich ensigns hi fbre 
them, and long labels, inviting customer.',. The chief 
articles exposed for sale were tea, silks, porcelain, an-d 
furs of diflbrent kinds. Amojig otlier goods iverc 
English cloths. 

The appearance of Englishmen in the streets, in- 
lcrruj)tcd, for a while, the tisual occupations of the 
people. Their slmrt coats and smooth faces formed a 
spectacle quite new. But the greatest surprise wa-, 
excited by a black servant, who attended one oi' the 
gentlemen. The jetty hue of his complexion, his 
woolly head, and negro features, like notliing which 
they had before seen, led some of the spectators almost 
to doubt whether he belonged to the lipmau species. 

r 
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As the party passed along the streets* they observed, 
111 several places-on the sides of houses, the projection 
of a lunar eclipse, which was to happen soon after¬ 
wards. In the shops, where they went to buy sonic 
trifles, regular entries were made of the articles dis¬ 
posed of; and the sevend prices were affixed in Chinese 
characters, equivalent to the .' ords which express num¬ 
bers, in other languages. Tea, like beer in England, 
is here sold in public-houses in every town, and along 
public roads, and the banks of rivers .and canals. 

Around 'I’ong-choo-foo the country is level and fer¬ 
tile. Some of the Englishmen were supplied with 
horses to ride about the neighbourhood. 'I'hese were 
strong and bony animals, but the breed does not 
seem to have been much improved by care. Mules 
bear a greater price than common horses, as they subsist 
on less food, and are capable of sustaining more labour. 
Many of the horses arc spotted. 

The cottages of the peasants seemed to be clean and 
comfoi'table; but they were without fences, gates, oc 
other .apparent protection against wild beasts or tmeves. 
The wives ol‘ the peasantry arc of great assistance to 
their families, in addition to the rearing of their chil¬ 
dren, and the care of their domestic concerns; for they 
carry on most of the trades which can be exercised 
within doors. They not only r«'ar silk-worms, and 
spin cotton, but are almost t!ic only weavers through¬ 
out the empire. Yet most of them injure their acti\e 
powers, by compressing their feet, in imitation of fe¬ 
males of superior rank. 

A considerable number of the labouring men of 
Tong-choo-foo, were employed to convey to Iloong- 
ya-yuen, close to the emperor’s autumnal palace, be¬ 
yond Pekin, the presents and the baggage of the em¬ 
bassy. The weight of these had, hitherto, been of 
little consideration, as they li.ad come by sea, or upon 
a river. But they were noitv to be carried by animal 
or human labour. Such of the presents as were liable 
to be injured by^ the Tough movement of carriages 
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wltliout springs, could be entrusted to men only. On 
a calculation of the necessary means for conveying all 
the baggage and presents^ the mandarins were obliged 
to order near ninety small waggons, forty'hand-cnrts 
or barrows, upwards of two hundred horses, and nearly 
throe thousand labouring men to serve in dilicrent ca¬ 
pacities. 

The ambassador and three gentlemen of his suite 
travelled in sedan-chairs, the usual vehicles for per¬ 
sons of high rank in China, even on long journies. 
The other gentlemen went on horseback, as did all the 
mandarins. The principal among the latter rode 
near tlic chair of the ambassador. Chinese soldiers 
Were cn foot and cleared tlie way. The servants and 
privates of his excellency’s guard were in carriages or 
waggons. The chairs, tlie wheel-carriages, the horse¬ 
men, the presents, and the baggage, filled up the road 
fi)r a considerable space. 

This road forms a m.'ignificcnt avenue to Pekin. It 
i.s perfectly level, and the centre, to the width of about 
twenty foot, is paved with flags of granite, broiigiii 
from a considerable distance. 'I'he road is bordered, 
in many plkces, with trees, particularly with willows 
of very uncommon girth. 


TSap'jef BInjert ruction. 

CHINA CONCLUDED. 

r 

A dcscripiion of Pekin and ils vicinity. 

O.v approaching the capital of China, no gentlemen's 
houses were seen scattered around: no villas announced 
its vicinity. Lord Macartney and Iiis stiitecntcred it at 
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one of the eastern suburbs. The street through which 
they passed was paved, and full of people. It ex- 
hihlted a busy scene of manufacturers, shopkeepers, 
and buyers. These wore diverted, for a while, by the 
passing spectacle; he,* they soon returned to tlicir re¬ 
spective occupations, traverse this suburb occu¬ 

pied about fifteen minutes, w«.'’ii the party anived at 
the walls. The approach of the ambassador was an¬ 
nounced by the firing of guns; and refresinnouts were 
made ready for all the gentlemen, at a resting-place 
within tlie gate. The city n'olls were of considerable 
height, and their thickness, at the base, about tvvc;nty 
feet. 'I'hey were flanked, on the outside, by stpiare 
towers, sixty yards distant from each other. Tew of 
the houxes in Pekin arc liigher tlian one story, none 
liigher tlian two; and the principal .street was consi¬ 
derably more than one Jmndred feet wide. It was 
airy, gay, and lightsome, hut unpaved, and water was 
.sprinkled on it, to lay the dust. 

The multitude of moveable workshops of tinkers 
and barbers, coblers and blacksmiths; the tents and 
booths, where tea, and fruit, rice, and other eatables 
were exposeti for sale, with the wares and merchan¬ 
dise arrayed before the doors, had contracted this spa- 
^cious street to a narrow road in the middle. TIu* 
cavalcade of officers and soldiers that jtreeeded tiic 
embassy; the processions of men in office, attended by 
their numerous retinues, bearing umbrellas and flags, 
painted lanterns, and a variety of strange insignia of 
their rank -'nd station; different trains that were accom¬ 
panying, with lamentable, cries, corpses to their graves, 
and with squalling music, brides to their husbiands; 
- the troops of donicdarie.s laden with coals from Tar- 
tary; the whcel-barrow's and hand-carts stuffed with 
vegetables, occupied nearly the whole of this middle 
sqiace, in one continued line, leaving very little room 
fpr the cavalcade of the embassy to pass. All w’as in 
ntotiout The sides of the streets were filled with an 
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imifiense concourse of people, buying and selling, and 
bartering their ditFcrcnt commodities. The bnzy, and 
confused noises of this mixed multitude, proceeding 
from the loud bawling of those vvlio were Oi’ying their 
wares ; the wrangling ol* others, with evei'y now and 
then, a strange twanging noise, like the jarring of a 
crocked Jew’s harp ; (^the barber’s signal made by his 
tweezers ',) the mirth and the laughter that prevailed in 
every group, could scarcely be exceeded. Pedlars 
With their jiacks, and jugglers, conjurers and i'or- 
tii no-tellers, mountebanks jind guack-doctors, co- 
mcdiaiis and musicians, left no spare unoccupied. 
The Tartar soldiers, with their whips, kept, with diffi- 
cultyj a clear passage for the persons composing the 
oiiibassy, to move slowly forward; so slowly, indeed, 
that although they entered the eastern gate at half- 
])ast nine, it was nearly twelve before they arrived at 
till) western part of the city. 

As soon as they had arrived at the eastern .side of 
the i/cllotv jrall, (a wall of the imperial palace, so called 
from the small roof of varnished tiles with which it \3 
cM)vc'red,) they turned along it, to the right, and found, 
on its northen side, much le.ss bustle than in the former 
street. Instead of shops, all were private liouses. These 
were not conspicuous iu the front; as before each bouse 
was a wall or curtain, to prevent passengers I'roin see¬ 
ing the court into which the street-door opened. 'I his 
\vall is called the wall of respect. The cavalcade halted, 
for a litde while, 0])positc to the treble; gates of the 
northern side of the palace-wall. In the interior, the 
ground was not level, like all the lands without the 
wall; but several parts of it were raised into hills of 
steep ascent; and the places from which the earth had 
been taken to form the hills, are now broad and deep 
hollows, tilled with water. Out of these artificial 
lakes, of which the margin.s are diversified and irregu¬ 
lar, small i.'^laiids rise, ornamented with a variety of 
fanciful edifices, and interspersed with trees. On the hills 
of dift’erent heights, stood t)ic principal.palaccs of the 
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emperor. The whole had somewhat the appearance' of 
imchantment. On the summit of the loftiest eminences 
were trees surroiinding summer-houses, and cabinets 
contrived for retreat and pleasure. 

After this glance, through the gates of the palace 
wall, the route was continued westerly along the 
city. Some Mahometans wfe seen, distinguished by 
redcaps; and among the spectators were several wo¬ 
men, but chiefly cither natives of Tartary, or of a Tar¬ 
tar race. Their feet were not cramped, like those of 
the Chinese; and their shoes, with broad toes, and with 
soles more than an inch in thickness, were as clumsy 
as tliosc of the Chinese ladies were diminutive. A few of 
them were well dressed, and had delicate features, and 
their complexions heightened with the aid of art. Some 
of them were sitting in covered carriages, of which, as 
^vell as of horses, there Were several exposed for hire in 
different parts of the town. Such of the Tartar ladies 
as were seen on horseback rode astride l»ke men. 
Tradesmen, with their tools, cntpiiring for employ¬ 
ment, and pedlars, oflering their wares for sale, were 
•;vcry where to he seen. Several of the streets were 
narrow, and, at their entrance, gates were erected, near 
which guards were stationed, for the purpose, it was 
said, of quelling any occasional disturbance in the 
neighbourhood. The train of the embassy crossed 
a street which extended, north and south, the wliole 
length of the Tartar city, almost four miles. They 
passed many temples, and other capacious buildings, 
and magazines; and, in little more than two hours from 
"their entrance on the eastern side, they reached the 
western gate of -the city. Hence their co«irse was con¬ 
tinued to jllie open town of IIui~tien, This place con¬ 
tains few other buildings than those intended for the 
sale of gopds, and for the accommodation of artificers! 
near the ^tumnal palace of Yuen-min-yuen, wliich 
lies a littl^ay beyond it. 

Betyv<^"‘Hai-tien and Yuen-inin-yuen, was a villa 
intended for the accommodation of the ambassador and 
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liis Its walls enclosed at least twelve acres of 

^frounil; and contained e {garden, laid out in serpentine 
walks, a rivulet winding round an island, a grove of 
various trees, iitlerspersed with patches of lawn, and 
diversified with artificial inequalities, and roAs rudely 
heaped upon each other. ’1‘hc buildings consisted of‘ 
several separate pavilions, erected round small courts. 
'J'hc apartments were handsome, and not ill contrived. 
Several of them were adorned with landscapes, painted 
in water-colours, hut, like other Chinese paintings, ex¬ 
ecuted with total neglect of light and sliade. 

'I'lic emjieror being at his liuntirig-palace, within the 
frontiers of Tartary, the ambassador and his suite, after 
a little whihf, returned to I’ekin, for tlio purpose of 
v\ aiting a proper time to set out for that part of the 
country. Tiie principal purt^f Pekin is called the 
Turiar ciVy, from its having been laid out during the 
time when (?hma was first possessed by the Tartars. 
It is of a somewhat square form; and the walls include 
an area of about fourteen square miles, in the centre ol‘ 
which is the imperial ])alacc, occupying, within the Yellow 
Wall, at least one mile. The whole is about one-third 
larger than London, on its present extended scale. 
Tliis city is merely the scat of government. It is not 
a.port, nor a place either of inland trade or inanufacte.ro, 
yet its population is estimated at about three inillicns. 
i ts low' /mixes seem scarcely sulfieient for so vast a popu¬ 
lation; but very little room is occupied by a Chinese 
family, at least in the middling and lower classes of 
life. They have no siqwrfiuous apaitments. A Chi¬ 
nese dwelling is generally surrounded by a wall six or 
seven feet high. Within this enclosure, a whole family 
of three generations, with all their w’ives and children* 
will frequently be found. One common room is used 
for eating; and one small bed-room is ‘made to se'rvo 
for the individuals of each branch of the family, their 
beds being divided only by mats hanging from the ceil¬ 
ing* 

'J'he crowds of people at Pekin do not prevent the 
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place from being healthy. The Chinese live, ir'lecd, 
mtxcli in the open air, increasing or diminishing the 
quantity of their apparel, according to the weather. 
The atmosphere is dry, and does not engender putrid 
diseases;and excesses productive of such diseases 
.are seldom commuted. Great order is preserved in 
the government of the cify. Every tenth housekeeper 
is answerable for tlie conduct of the nine neighbouring 
families, as far as.he may be supposed capalxle of con¬ 
trolling it; and the police w'ithin the walls i.s observed 
with particular strictness. 

Chnslian vtU'siotiarics of different nations have 
been permitted to build, in Pekin, four convents, xvitfi 
churches annexed to them. They have lands in the 
neighbourhood; aqd the society of Jesuits is asserted 
to have been proprietors of many houses in the city 
and suburbs, of which tlie revenues served, and served 
only, to promote the piirposcs of the mission. 

While the amha.ssador remained at Pekin, some of 
the gentlcmerx had occasion often to pass from the 
city to the imperial palace in the country, and return¬ 
ing at difi'erent limes through different .suhnrbs, gates, 
and streets, they had opportunities of viewing most 
parts of the capital. His excellency rode in an Eng- 
li.sJi carriage, drawn by four Tartar, horse.s, and con- 
diicK'd by postilions, selected from persons in hls! 
guard, who had followed tliat occupation ffxrmerly in 
England. It was a new spectacle to the Chinese, ac¬ 
customed only to tlieir own low, clumsy, two-whccled 
carriages, fixed without, .springs, immediately to the 
shaft.s, and little better than common European carts. 
When a splendid chariot, intended as a prc.«cnt to the 
emperor, wa.3 unpacked and put togetlier, nothing could 
be more admired; but it wa.s necessary to give direc- 
tioqs for taking oft* the box; for when the mandarins 
found ^hat so elevated a seat w^as intended for the 
coachmar^'they expressed the utmo.st astonishment 
that it shahid be proposed to place any man in a sku- 
aiionthe emperor. So easy is the rlelicacy of 
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ilii^eople sliockcd by wliatcver relate.^ to the person 
of tlieir sovereign. 

On the the evening before the departure of the em¬ 
bassy from Pekin, a mandarin of high rank waited 
upon his cxeelleney, with a message from tli# emperor, 
recommending him to travtO, by easy jotirnievS, into 
'I’artary; and staling that ho and liis suite should be 
accommodated at the palaces, erected at several sta¬ 
tions, where liis imperial majesty was accustomed to 
stop in liis way to Zhe-hol. 

A Narrafh'c of Loan AfACARTNEY’s Jaurnrjj from Pekin 
■ info Tarlnri/, and subsequently to Canton. 

T»n embassy left Pekin on the JJd September, 1793, 
Lord Macartney travelling in an English post-chaise, 
tlie lirst ])robably tliat over rolled on the road to Tar- 
tavy, and which was drawn by four 'fartar horses, con- 
ductcil by two persons of his excellency's guard, who 
Ii.kI formerly been accustomed to that occupalion. 
lie took, occasionally, some of the mandarins into his 
rarriage. At lirst they were startled, lest the carriage 
sliouhl be overturned; but, being assured of its perfect 
yat'ety, they became inexprcssildy delighted with its 
easiness, lightness, and rapidity. 

AI)i)ut twenty miles beyond Pekin, (be level of'the 
counfry lu'gan to rise. A few miles further on, the 
travellers sto})pe(l, for the day, at <tnc of the emperor’s 
j>e, laces, which was surrounded with a park and plea¬ 
sure-grounds, On the morning of the foarih day, a 
prominent line was descried, stretching over the v^'hole 
extent (jf a mountain horizon. This, on a nearer sur¬ 
vey, iissumcd its real form of a wall with battlements. 
It was the famous ivall of Chhin^ which is not so re¬ 
markable for its antiquity,(having been constructed three 
centuries before the Christian era,) nor for its extent 
of liftecn hundred miles, as for its wonderful appear¬ 
ance on the mountains, over tvhicli it is carried, the 
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loftiest elevations of which are apparently inaecsssi- 
ble. 

As the travellers advanced into Tartary, the roads 
became more rugged, the mountains less richly clothed, 
and the tR?ees (besides different sorts of pines of no 
great size) were chiefly stunted oaks, aspin, elm, hazel, 
and walnut-trees, uiminished to the size of shrubs. 
During the seventh, and las? day's journey, the inoiui- 
tains, receding a little from each other, opened to the 
view of the travellers the valley of Zhe-hoL 

To this valley his imperial majesty retires, from his 
Chinese dominions, during the summer, tt contains a 
palace and pleasure-grounds; the former called- the 
“ Seat of grateful coolness,” and the latter the “ Gar¬ 
den of innumerable Trees.” 

The embassy was received with military lionours, 
amidst a crowd of spectators on horseback and on foot; 
and the edifices destined for it were situated on tlio 
gentle slope of a hill, at the southern extremity of tlie 
village of Zhc-hol. Soon after its arrival, two manda¬ 
rins of rank waited on the ainbassador, with compli¬ 
ments from his imperial majesty, and from the colao, 
or first minister. The anibassador being indisposed, 
Sir CJeorge Staunton, as minister plenipotentiary in 
his absence, waited on the colao, wliom he found in a 
small apartment of the imperial palace, sealed on a plat¬ 
form covered with silk, between two Chinese and two 
Tartar mandarins of stat(*. A chair was brought for 
the English minister. The colao then demandeil to 
know the object of the embassy. Tliis demand was 
easily satisfied, by Sir George delivering a translation 
into the Cninese language, of his majesty’s letter to the 
emperor. DifHculties arose ri'specting the ceremony 
of introduction to the emperor; and, after much dis¬ 
cussion, it was settled, that instead of the servile pros¬ 
tration which is custotnary at the court of China, the 
einperf.i should be satisfied with the same form of re¬ 
spectful obeisance from the Englisii, which they were 
Rccustopiijd to pay to their own sovereign; and the 
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^ Itji of September was fixed for the reception ot 
tli'i' embassy. In the interval, such of the presents as 
liad been iiroiight to /iie-hol were carried to the pa¬ 
lace, and civil messages, implying the satisfaction they 
gave to his imperial majesty, were conveyed to the am¬ 
bassador. 

On the day of presentation the embassy assemble I 
befiire daylight, in the garden of the palace. In tlia 
middle of the garden was a spacious and magnificent 
tent, sup])orted by gilded, painted, or varnishe(| pillars, 
'fhe canvas of wliich it was com})osed, <lid not follow 
the ohliipiity of tin; cords, along their whole length, to 
the jx'gs lastee.ed in the ground; hut, about midway* 
ii was Kidfcred to hang perpendicularly dovvn, while the 
upper part of the canvas constituted the roof. Within 
the tent was placed a tlirone, and opposite to the tlirone 
was a wide opening, from wliich a yellow fly-tent pro¬ 
jected to a oonsiderahlc distance. The furniture of the 
tent was elegant, without glitter or attected embellish- 
inents. Stwcral small round tents were pitched in front,, 
and one of ohlouff form, stood immediately behind. 
'J’lu; latt('r was intumlcd for the eraporor, in case lie 
ftltould choose to retire to it from his throms Of the 
small tints in frtmt, one was for the use of the embassy, 
while it vvait(*d for the arrival oftlie omperor. Sonic of 
the others were destined for the tributary princes ofTar- 
tarv, and for deleuates from other tributary states, who 
were assembled at Zhe-hol on the occasion of the on- 
jjcrors birth-day, and who attended, on this day, to grace 
the reception of the Knglish nmbassatlor. Some tents 
also were placed for the male branches of the emperor’s 
family, and the ])rincipal officers of state. In the great 
tent, liis imperial majesty was to rticeive, on his throne, 
the delegate from the king of Great Britain. 

Soon after daylight the sound of several instruments, 
and the confusetl voices of men at a distance, annoiihcctl ‘ 
the emperor’s approach. He soon appeared from be¬ 
hind a high and almost perpendicular mountain, skirted 
with trees, as if from a sacred grove, preceded by a 
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groat number of persons, proclaiming aloud In's virtues 
and bis power. He was seated in a sort of open charr< or 
triumphal car, born by sixteen men, and was accompa¬ 
nied and followed by guards, officers of the household, 
high flag and umbrella-bearers, and music. He was 
clad in plaWi dark silk, with a velvet bonnet, in form 
not much difterent from the bonnet of the Scotch high¬ 
landers; on the front oi 't was placed a large pearl, 
the only jewel or ornament he seemed to wear. 

On his entrance into the tent he immediately ascended 
the throne, by the front steps, consecrated to his use 
alone. The prime minister and two of tlic principal 
persons of his household, were close to him, and always 
spoke to him upon their knees. The princes of his 
family, the tributaries and great officers ol' state, being 
already arranged in their respective place's in the tent, 
the president of the tribunal of rites conducted the am- 
bassadpr (who w'as attended by bis page and Cln'ncso 
interpreter, and accompanied by the mini.sti'r j)Icnipo- 
tentiary) nearest to the loot of the throne, on tlie left 
side, which, according to the usages of (’hina, is ac¬ 
counted the place of honour. The other gentlemen of 
the embassy, together with a great mnnher ol' manda¬ 
rins and officers of inferior dignity, stood at the prin¬ 
cipal opening of the tent, from ’which most of (he ce¬ 
remonies tliat passed w’itliin it could bo oii,-.f'rvefl. 

His c.xccllency was habited in a richly embroidered 
suit of velvet, adorned with a diamond baiigo and star, 
of the Order of the Hath. Over the suit he wore a long 
marille of the same order, sufficiently ample to cover 
the limns of tlie wearer. Instructed by the president of 
the tribur-'l of rites, ho held, between both hands, 
above his head, a large and n)agnifiecnt box of gold, 
adorned with jewels, in wbicli was oriclosed his 
majesty's letter to the emperor. Ascending the few 
steps that led to the throne, and, bending on one 
knet;, he presented the box, with ti short address, to 
his imperial majesty; who, graciously receiving the same 
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witljjiis own hands, placed it by his side. He thert ex- 
pr(/5se<l the satisfaction he felt at the testimony which 
his liritjxnnic majesty had given to him, of his esteem 
and good will; and said that he cntci’taincd sentiments 
of the same kind towards the sovereign of ^reat Bri¬ 
tain, and hoped that harmony would always be main- 
tiiinod among tlioir respective subjects. 

'J'liis motle of reception of the representative of 
Great Britain, was considered, by the Ghinese court, as 
particularly honourable. The cmjjcror, after some 
further conversation with the ambassador, gave, as the 
first present to liis Britannic majesty, a gem or precious 
stone, as it was called by the Chinese, and accounted 
by tficrn of high value. It was U]}wards of a foot in 
length, and curiously carved into a torin, intended to 
resemble a seejitre. 

The Chiueso eticpictto requiring that ambassadors, 
besides the presents hrotight in tlu? name of their sove¬ 
reign, should oH'er others for tliemselves, his excellency 
and tlie minister plenipotentiary, Sir George Staunton, 
respectfully presented theirs, which his imperial majesty 
received; aiul lie presented gifts in return to them. 
During the whole of the ceremonies the emperor ap¬ 
peared perfectly unreserved, cheerful, and unattected. 

'file alteution of liis imperial majesty to his liuropean 
guests, continued throughout the day. A banquet 
being serv«’d, he sent to them s«'veral dishes from his 
own table. The andiassador, soon after his return to 


his lodgings, received, from the emperor, presents of 
silks, porcelain, and tea, for himself and all the gentle¬ 
men of his suite. The next instance of civility w’as an 
invitation of his excellency and Jiis suite to see the 


pleasure-grounds of /he-lud. The appointment of 
any courtier of rank to attend the ambassador imhis 
tour, might have appeared a suflieient honour j‘ b^'he 
was not a little surprised, when he found that the prime 
minister himself had been ordered to give up some por¬ 
tion of his time, from the calls of government, to accom¬ 


pany them in a tour of pleasure and curiosity. 
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The imperial gardens of Zhe-liol, besides disply^irifr 
the wealth and pomp of China, exhibit even its tasu; in 
a favourable point of view. The visitors first entered 
through magnificent woods and lawns, resembling an 
English p^rk: after having travelled through these for 
about three miles, they came to a lake so formed as to 
appear to lose itself iu M'c distance. Entering a mag¬ 
nificent barge, they sailed .i’'>ng this fine piece of water, 
which presented, at every turn, such varied featurt;s of 
shore, bay, rock, and wood, that it appeared the grand¬ 
est specimen of ornamented nature they hail ever 
beheld. They were landed at numerous pavilions, 
filled with vases, porcelain, spheres, orreries, clgcks, 
and odicr instruments, of excellent workmanship, and 
in great profusion. And they were assured that these 
were greatly surpassed by wliat were preserved in tlie 
apartments of the ladies, which they were not allowed 
to approach. 

The emperor's birth-day was kcj)t with great solem¬ 
nity, und constituted a festival, which, accoi-ding to a 
7’artar custom, was distinguished by the assemblage of 
great lords and officers of state, from every part of the 
empire, 'rwelve thousand mandarins are said to liaii' 
been present at the great review; and the troops re¬ 
viewed are stated to havi,'amounted to eight)’ thousand. 


For several days afterw.'irds, games of various kinds, 
pantomimes, dances, and lire-works, continued to he 
exhibited. 

Some of tlie contrivances for the latter were new to 
tlie Erglislnnen. Among others, a large box was lifted 
up to a eoHsiderahle heiglit, and on the bottom falling 
Out, as if oy accident, a multitude of jjtvper lanterns, 
folded flat, issued from the box. These uufoldoil 
thcinselvcs; and, as each lantern assumed a regular 
form, a'liglit was suddenly perceived, of a beautifully 
.coloured .flame, burning brightly within it. The 
strung), rs W'ere astonished, and could nut imagine by 
what dejtision of sight these lanterns had appeared, or 
by ^^^pfoperty of combustible materials they had be- 
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coipfl lighttxl, without any conittiunication from the out- 
sicfe, to produce the flame within. This unfolding and 
dcvelopmimt were several times repeated, with a differ¬ 
ence of figure and colours every time. On each side 
f)f ilie large box was a correspondence of smaller boxes: 
these opened in a similar manner, and lot down a kind 
of net-work of fire, with divisions of various forms, 
which shone- like burnished copper, and flashed, like 
lightning, with every impidse of the wind. I’lic whole 
was terminated by a kind of volcano, or eruption of ar¬ 
tificial lire. All these entertainments were exhibited on 


the lawn before the emperor’s tent, and in the open air. 

TJie gentlemen of the embassy wore afterwards spec¬ 
tators of a kind of j);mtomime, exhil>ited in a small but 
handsome theatre, whicli had thrett o])en stages, one 
above another. 'I'lio performance was in several acts,. 
and lasted a great part of the afternoon. 

After the celebration of his hirth-day, the emperor 
reruviied to Pekin, and the ambassador j)i'eceded him 
tliither. 'Phe cx}»(?necs of the cinlxissy, from the time 
of its lauding, had been supported at tlie public cost; 
for, in this country, all foreign ambassadors are con¬ 
sidered as guests, whose expoiices the ])uhlie must 


defrav. Hence J.ord Macartney was sensible that his 
continuance ouglit not to )je prolonged. He conse- 
fjueiuly solicited permission to depart; and, after a little 
while, a day was fixed for his audience of leave. This 


took place in the great hall of Yuen-rnin-yuen, an 


a[)artment one hundred and ton feet in length, and 
forty-two in hreadtii. The answer of the emperor of 
China to the king of Great Hritaiu was contained in a 


roll of paper covered with silk, and was placed on a,- 
chair, in the middle of the hall, for the piyrpose of being 


conveyed to the ambassador’s apartments. 

'J'he departure of the embassy from Pekin took place 
on the 7th of October. Early in the morning of this day 
the prime minister, and other gre.1t officers of state, came 


to a pavilion within the gates of Pekin, to go through 
the ceremonies of taking leave of the ambassador. 
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Several gnacious expressions were communicated to tlic 
latter, on the part of his imperial majesty; and the full 
etiquette of Chinese civility was observed by the minis¬ 
ter who represented him, I'wo tubes of bamboo-wood, 
covered vvith yellow cloth, were placed upon a table. 
These contained loUs of yellow paper, resembling vel¬ 
lum: on one of them • 'es written a list of tlie imperial 
presents, and on the otbui 'in ansvMr to (lie demands 
which bad been made bv the ambaMsador. IJotb rolls 
were tied, with yellow rib])(>ns, beb.ind the shonhlers of 
a mandarin of the fifth order, to bo carried by him on 
horseback, as far as the river on wliicli his excellency 
was to embark. 

After leaving Pekin, by one of the eastern gales, the 
ambassador and bis retinue proceeded towaril.'. 'I'ong- 
cboo-foo; and near 'J'icn-shi" tliey entered the Great 
Canal. Bojond this place they passed an extensive 
morass, which, being below the Ievc-1 of the canal, 
could be used as a drain for its sujKa/liioii^ waters. It 
contained nmnerous lakes, some ot*wbieh were nearly 
covered. with fishing vessi’ls. Ma ny of the fish are 
caught by a species of cor\orant, w«'l] known in C'bina, 
by the name of lue-tzo. 'I'bese birds, which are not 
much larger than ducks, and arc trained i'-u- the pur¬ 
pose of lisbiiig, dive into llie wati'r, and sumetimes 
brin^gnp' fishes nearly as heavy as tlu mselvLS. 

The vessels in wJiich the gentlemen of tlic cndiassy 
wore conveyed, subsequently passed tliiongii a delight¬ 
ful country, almost every pait of which was cultivated. 
As they apjiroaclied the Yellow River, the ciuial jne- 
sented a grand spectacle. It was one thousand 
feet broad; was bordered with quays of marble and 
granite, and had a continued range of houses on each 
side, 'i'he canal itself, and the various minor canals 
which branched from it, were nearly covered with ship¬ 
ping. The Yellow River was thick and muddy, and 
flowed at the rate of tjovon or ciglit miles an hour. A 
voyage of about one hundred miles, brought the em¬ 
bassy to the Yajig-ise-kiaug. The appearance of the 
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coimtry was now superior to that of any which they hatl 
yet seen. The fleets of vessels of every description, 
moving to and fro; tlie continued succession of cities, 
towns, and villages; tlie Vtaried aspect and high culti- 
' vation of the lands, produced an extraordinary and 
pleasing combination. 

arriving at Soutchoo-fou, they sailed for three 
hours through the suburbs, before they reached the 
city. 'I’he inhabitants of this jrart of China aj)pcared 
to he more opulent and cheerful tlian those in the 
northern provinces, and were usually well dressed in 
silk. The ladies were handsomer, and showed them¬ 
selves without much reserve. 

The next great town_at which the emb.issy arrived, 
W. 1 S nan rhoo- foo. In magnitude it a])pf arod almost 
to rival Pekin. Here the luiporial or grand canal 
toruiinales in a large irregular basin; which is increas¬ 
ed by the waters of a considerable lake, llan-choo-jiio 
i.s situated between the basin of the grand canal, and 
the river Cheu-tang-rhnnn^, which, at high water, i.s 
four miles wide. At low water tliere i.s a fine level 
strand nearly two miles broad. Although the population, 
of this city is supposed to be not much inferior to 
tl’.at of Pekin; yet it has nothing grand, in its appear¬ 
ance, cxecjit tlie walls. Tlio houses .arc low; none 
of them being more than two sforie.s high. The streets 
are narrow, paved in the middle, with large flags, and on 
each side with small flat stonc.s. The cltief streets con¬ 
sist entirely of .shops and warehouses; many of them 
not inferior to the most .splendid of those in London. 
A hi •isk and exten.sive trade seems to he carried on in 
silks, in furs, and even in English broad-cloths. It 
was diflicult to pass along the streets, in cousetjuence of 
the vast concourse of people. Tn the shops several 
men, but no women, wore behind tlie counters: most 
of them were gaily dressed, and appeared to be in com¬ 
fortable circum-stances. 

After leaving Ilan-clioo-foo, the embassy ascended 
a river, through the pebbly stream of which the barges 
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were dragged along by main force. I’he ambassador 
and bis suite were then conducted overland to tl>e river 
Peikiangho, which hows to Canton. The stream of 
tin’s river was at first so shallow, that it could be navi¬ 
gated only by barges; and the surrounding country 
was, in an cxtraoriiii..'»-Y degree, wild, mountainous, 
and barren. The rocks ..nnroached so close to the 
shores, that, in some places, their summits appeared 
almost to touch each other across the stream. The 
vessels thus appeared to sail through the midst of irn- 
mense caverns. Extensive mines of coal were worked 
in this part of the country. 

On entering (.luatig-toug, the ambassador and the 
gentlemen who accompanied him, experienced a morti¬ 
fying change from that respectful courtesy with .which 
they had hitlierto been treated. They were no^v sub¬ 
jected to an extremely rude and insolent behaviour, 
even from the jieusantry. 'fhis contempt of strangers, 
which continued to increase as they approached (’aiitoii, 
was considered to emanate from that city, and lu be a 
consequence of the habits of rudeness and insolence 
which are prevalent there. 'J'he ollicial conductors of 
tlie embassy w-ere, however, uniformly respectful and 
attentive. 

'J'hey arrived at Canton on the lOtli of December; 
and peculiar honours were paid to the ambassador by 
a viceroy, who had recently been appointed. Tlie in¬ 
habitants of the place wore thus taught to consider the 
iiigliMii as no longer destitute of protection, .or unwor¬ 
thy of respect. 

- The cuy and suburbs of Canton are situated chiefly 
on the eastern bank of the Pe-ki<ing river. The em¬ 
bassy was lodged on the opposite side, in quarters, coti- 
sisting of separate buildings, w’liich were spacious and 
convenient. Some of them were fitted up in the Eng- 
. lish s ylc, with glass windows and fire-grates. The 
latter, though in a country bordering upon the tro¬ 
pic, wcjf^i'found to be very comfortable. A large 
gard£!n|;^with jHinds and parterres, surrounded the 
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buildings. On one side was a temple, and on the other 
a lofty edifice, the top ot which commanded a view of 
the river and the shipping, as well as of the city aiul 
adjacent country. 

* Canton bears many marks of the mixture olHhreign- 
ers with natives. The handsome factories of the dif¬ 
ferent nations of Europe trading to it, situated in a line 
along the river, outside of the walls of the city, each with 
its national flag flying over it, are strongly contrasted with 
the Chinese buildings, and are an ornament to the whole. 
Tlie number of strangers to be seen in the suburbs, 
while their ships are loading and unloading in the river; 
their iThrious languages, dresses, and characteristic de¬ 
portment, would leave it almost a doubt, if a judgment 
were to be formed from that part of the town, to what 
nation it btdouged. The vicinity of tlie foreign facto¬ 
ries is filled with store-liouses, for the reception of Eu- 
ro|)ean goods. The front of almost every house is 
a shop; and the shops of one or more streets arc 
adapted chiefly to the wants of strangers. All 2 >ur- 
cliascs arc made cither by individuals belonging to 
the ships, or by agents of com])anies in Europe. 
Though the exports from Canton consist of many arti¬ 
cles, their comparative importance is almost absorbed 
ill that of tea. Oil the ambassador leaving this jiiace, . 
the sunic honours were [laid to liim, us had been jiaid at 
his arrival in China. 

'I’he final departure of the embassy from the country, . 
took jilace in the beginning of March, 1701'. Its whole 
exjicnce, to tlie emperor of China, is estimateil to have 
been not less than one hundred and seventy-three thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling; and, to the Briiish government, 
rdjout eighty thousand pounds. 

J few Notes from the Narrative o/* Lord Amherst's 
Embassy to China, in the Year 18 l(). 

Notv/ithstandino the urrangoraents which had been 
made by Lord Macartney, the impositions and miscon- 
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duct of the local authorities^ at Canton, continued to be 
80 vexatious, that, towards the end of the year 18J5, it 
was resolved to send another embassy from Great Bri¬ 
tain to tlie Chinese capital. Lord Amherst was selected 
for the^oHicc of ambassador; Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, son of thf- eretary of embassy to Lord Ma¬ 
cartney, bore tlio rank uf second comnussioiuM'; and 
Henry Kllis, Esf], aceompaniod it as third cominissioncr. 
The naval part oftlie expedition consisted of the Alceste 
frigate, rommanded by Captain Murrav iSlaxwell; the 
Lyra hrig^ Captain Basil Hall; and the General Hewitt 
Indiamau; the latter of which carried out the presents. 

When the (xjiedirion liad arrived oft’tiie hadrone 
islamls, the ambassador rec(‘ivcd, iVoni the emperor oi' 
China, a message, stating liis pleasure that the embassy 
should be received as on tlie former occ<'ision; and add¬ 
ing, that tlie requisite orders had been sent to the ports 
of the Eastern and Yellow Seas, for tliat purpose- 

On the ;'Sth of Juno, 1810, the vessels anchored not 
far from th<j mouth of the rirey JV/V/oy and, six days 
afterwards, two authorised mandarins, the one of civil 
rank and th.c other a military oftircr, went on hoard to 
pay their respects to the ambassador. 'I'liis was a 
visit of ceremony, and business was only incicli'ntally 
inlroduecd. But, among other things, they inenvioncd 
tlie ceremony called ko-ton^ or prostration btdinc the 
einjieror, in wliich the ambassador was c^cpected to 
kneel down and knock his head nine times against the 
ground; observing that some previous practice would 
be necessary, to ensure tlie decorous jjcrJbrmance of it. 
Ko decifiive arrangement, however, was made on tlie 
subject. 

The embassy landed on the 9t1i of August, and pro¬ 
ceeded a little way up the river Peihu, to the town of 
'TuncoOy which is decribed to have consisted merely of 
nnid-houses, and to have given the strangers no very 
favourable impression of the state of the Chinese towns. 
The people seemed to be orderly and good-humoiived, 
hut hitherto no signs were exhibited of very exuberant 
population. • The appearance of the country impi'ovcd, 
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as the embassy a(lvai}cocI; and many enclosures were 
seen, ajipropiiated to tlie cultivation ot‘ millet and gar- 
den-vegetables. 

• On the 1‘Jth the exTiedition reached Tim-^ius, If 
fine btiihhngs and striking localities, snys Mr. Kllis, tlie 
narrator of the journc'y, arc rotpiired to give interest to 
a scene, tliis lias no claims; hut, on tlu' other hand, if 
the gradual crowdinir of junks or boats,'til! thov become 
innnn)i'ral)!i'; a v:ist })oj>uI;ition; btiiitliiiLTs, though not 
elegant, yet n'gularand peculiar; carclul and success-- 
fill cultivation, can su]jply t]lc^e cleficieiudos, the en- 
raueP^o 'J'icn-'dng 'vvitl not be ivitliont aitrnclioas to 
llu' traveller, i^vraniiiK of salt, covt'ri'd v\iLi* mats, and 
similar to tliosc di'scribeJ by Mr. Harrow in Isis account 
of Fi'irfl Mac irtiiey's embassy, were the most striking- 
objectM ill li'.r <e', lie. 

d'lic expedition wa-- two hours and a half in passing, 
IVom the beuimiins/ of the line of bouses on the right 
bank of the river, to die place of anchorage. Ojiposite 
to a small fort the Chinese troops were drawn up. 
Among them were nuuehlock-men, wearing black caps. 
Some companies were dressed in long ycllots and black 
strijied garnitiiis, wbieli literally covered tliem from 
head to foot: they also ctirrietl large slihdds. 'J’hese 
.soldiers were calh dti'gers, but tlieir aepearaiice teas more 
likely to excite ridicule than tenor. I'he excess of po¬ 
pulation v\ as lure \ery surprising. Tvlr. Ellis counted 
two hundred spi.eUUox's on one junk; and each vessel 
was equally crow ded. The pyramids of salt were so 
covered, that the}' appeared like pyramids of men; yet, 
a more ordmly assemblage could not be presented in 


any country. 

Lord Amherst was informed, that himself and Ids 
suite would be honoured with aii im]>crial banquet at 
nine o’clock the next day. Accordingly, at the time 
appointed, tliey proceeded to the palace of the emperor. 
()n entering the hall tlicy observed, before a screen, a 
table, the front of which was covered with yellow silk. 
After a few pdlite speeches, one of the Chiite.se olHcera 
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observed to bis lordship, that, as the entertainment 
was given by the emperor, tlie same ceremonies would 
be performed by the mandarins, and expected from the 
English,?lis if he present; and the ko-tou, or cere*^ 

mony of prostration, was •pecilically mentioned. Lord 
Amherst declared his wiUingn.'ss to abide by the pre¬ 
cedent of Lord Macartney; when, to his excessive asto¬ 
nishment, one of the Chinese officers declared his 
personal recollecti»)n of the performance of that eere- 
inony by the former ambassador, and appealed to Sir 
George Staunton to corroborate the fact. He even pro¬ 
duced a paper, which he pretended to be an extract 
from an olKcial doenment, statin<r the circumstance. 
Every argument that wit, cunning, and falschootl could 
suggest, was successively employed, but to no purpose. 
The amba.ssador was inflexible in his determination not 
to perform a ceremony which would be so degrading to 
his countrv. At length the (’hine.se officers :;aid that 
Uiey would not insist on the performance of it, on the 
present occasion; but they threw the responsibility of 
the refusal on the ambassador. With a view to eoneilia- 
tion, his lordship agreed to make as many bows to the 
yellow silk as they performed proslration.s. This was 
accomplisheil, and here the matter ended for the present. 

On the ensuing day, as the expedition advanced up 
the river, the discussion of points relative to the cere¬ 
monies to be performed, perpetually recurred; but no 
decisive arrangement was made. The embassy pro¬ 
ceeded, and, on the 21st of August, reached Tong~choo, 
where another mission, from the emperor, was prepared 
to meet it, and to rccomuicnce the s.amo unpleasant dis¬ 
cussions. This mission consisted, among others, of a 
nobleman of the first rank, and of a sort of Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, or president of ceremonies. The ambassador, 
however, cMtinued unshaken in his resolution; dis*- 
tinctly stating that he should enter into the imperial 
presence in the same manner as his predecessor, Lord 
Macartney, had approached the late emperor. The 
embassy continued several days at this place; aftpr 
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xvlii^li it was dirr^cted to proceed, by land, and with all 
possible dispatch, to Pekin. 

Lord Amherst, his son. Sir George Staunton, and 
JVIr. Mills, travelled in an English carriage, \4^hich was 
now unpacked, tor the first time, since their disem¬ 
barkation. 'riie other persons connected with the em¬ 
bassy rode in Ji kind of carts, which were found 
extremely’ inconvenient, from being without springs. 
After having skirted the walls of Tong-choo, they came 
upon the i)avcd granite road wliicli leads to l*ekin. 
Ai»o\it sun-set they passed a wall of good masonry, 
"TvTh'Uh^seemed to enclose a handsome ])ark, W'ith jiavi- 
*lions, open on all sides, and having highly decorated roofs. 
They halted at a large village halfway, where it was 
intimated to them tli.it the audience with the emperor 
would prob.ihly take place on the morrow; but this was 
con>idered, by Lord Amherst, to be wholly impracti- 
cMiile. 

'J’bree mi]e.s from tlie baiting-place they entered the 
suburb, which continues to the gate of Pekin; and, 
about midnight, they reached the gate by which I.ord 
Macartney had entered that city. 'I'hcy passed it, and, 
caily in themornmg, arrived at Hai-lien, the residence 
of one of the chief niinislers, where the majority of the 
suite remaimal: l)ut the party in the carriage, and a 
few others, were convcyeilto Yiicti-min-i/uen, where the 
emperor then was. On their arrival at this place, mai>- 
darins, with buttons of all colours, (the Chinese badges 
of distinction,) wx*re in waiting; and other badges of 
office wore noticed, which indicated that the sovereign 
was near at haml. 

'I'he strangers were hurried into a. small apartment, 
much out of repair, and Lord Amherst had scarcely 
taken a seat, when a message was brought, that the em¬ 
peror wished to see him and the commissioners imme¬ 
diately. The impossibility of his attendance was urged 
in reply; the fatigue incurred by travelling during the 
night; the want of proper dresses; and, above all, the 
irregularity of appearing at the imperial cdurt without 
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thoir requisite credentials. Tn the mean time their 
small room became crowcuul witli nulr spectators, whose 
insolent curiosity was very <i])pressive. livery possible 
means* of'persuasion was attempted, but the ambassa-- 
dor positively declineu'novin£( any whiTo, at present, 
but to private apartments- an inducement Ibr luin 
to comply, he was told that hts >wn ct reniony would 
1)0 admitted: but this trick, for such it subsetpicntly 
proved, did not avail. Sliortly alUnwards a rues- 
.sage arrived, .stating that tlie emperor disjjensed with 
the ambassador’s inmiediate at tendance; and be was 
permitted to return to Jlai-tien. Here lie liopcd j) ob¬ 
tain some rest, but, within a few l»ours after his arrival, 
it was announced to him that tlie emperor, incensed at 
liis non-attendance, had ordered his immediate depar¬ 
ture from the country. The imperial (*onnnaiuls wa-re 
soon put into execution; and, in this extraorduiary 
manner, tormina tod the mtoiuI ('mhas^v liv;m (rreat 
Britain to the court of Ih'kin. 'flte only royal tavoiir 
received was a handsouu' breakfast. Some trifling pre¬ 
sents w'cre accepted ; and some small gdis were re¬ 


turned. 

Tlie reigning emperor of China w'as tlie .son of Kicn- 
Lony, to wdioni tlie embassv under Lord Meu artnt'V had 
bce^i^scnt. Ibj .'inpi^ars to have been a vvivih man; and, 
in the present instance, to have been duped by liis own 
courtiers, one of vvlmm asserted to him that the ho-iou 
bad been porlbrined, by Lord Macariiu y, to the late 
cniperor- 

Without h( 'ng permitted to enter the; gates of Pekin, 
the departure of the embassy was hasteiu^d witli the 
most inconvtauent celerity. The ambassador readied 
the boats at Touii-chm iu the morning ofthc30tli of 
August. On the second ot‘ fSepleniber he embarked ; 
and, on the .^Ixth, he once more arrived at 'rim-sing. 
Six days afterwards he left his former route, and entered 
the river Eu-ho; on the 23d of September he came to the 
imperial canal; and in somewhat less than a month 
afterwards,' he reached the vicinity of Nankin. The 
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walls of city an* closcriboil to skirt a lull, which 
includi'd u itlnn their circuit. The htdglit of the walls is 
nhoiit forty feet, and the ^at<* is asiinpU; archway thirty - 
five pact's broad. Near the ^ato are two hycfe tem¬ 
ples. I'hc I'hiqlish irc'iitlcinen were not permitted to 
pi‘n<‘iriUc the streets as far as iht‘ cel(?bratcd tower call¬ 
ed ‘‘ tlw* Porcelain Tower they, however, coidd 
asceifairi that it was of octaj^oiial shape, and nine stt.»- 
ries hi”h. On tlie first of January, the embassy 

reached the city of Canton; and, shortly afterwards, 
left the couiurv. 


instruction. 

TARTATIV, 

the nanu of Tartary is comprehendetl the whole 
rej^ion Unit is bounded, on the east, by the Psicifu' 
Ocian; on tin' south by ("iiina, Tibet, India, and Per¬ 
sia: on tlie west by the Caspian Sea and liurope; and 
on Ujie north by the Arctic or I‘'rozeii (Jeeaii. Many oi 
tiu; rouutrii's comprised within these limits’, arc w'ild 
and uninhabited; and some of them, towards the south, 
ei’C inhabited, not by a people who have local establif-li- 
inents ami fixcMl places of residence, like those of civi¬ 
lized nations, hut wdio live a wandering and unsettled 
life, for ilu'purpose of plunder, or of depasturing their 
flocks anti bi rds. 

A considerable tract of tliis region wvas known to the 
ancients l)y the name of Sej/ZAia. It is now usually 
divided, hy geographers, into Chinese Tartary^^, Inde¬ 
pendent Tartary, and Kussiau Tartary or Siberia. 

ClIINKSi: TAKTARY 

Ifi so called because it is subject to the empire of Chiz^. 
It is inhabited by various tribes, which, formerly, were 
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rmnprehended under the general name of Mongol or 
Mogul Tartars, These constituted a warlike and’for¬ 
midable nation, which, at diilerent periods, conquered 
both Hindostun and China. 'I'he Tartans of the west 
retain tl?,’ir ancient appellation; but those of the east 
arc now called Mani.,h'vjs. 

The Manchoo Tartars \:ive few towns or villages, 
and live chiefly near the haid s of rivers, occupying 
thcinselve.s in fishing, and in hunting sables and othei 
animals that arc valnahle on aecotmr of their fur. 


'1 heir principal town is culled Nu'C'otfla. It is sur- 
roiiuded by a wooden li-nci', consisting of stakes touch- 
, ing each other, and twenty feet high; and a paiisatVo 
on the outside of the fence, a league in eiicuit. 

'I'hey arc described to be ])oacoful in (li.sj)osition, Ini't 
stiqiid and elownish in tbn«‘ habits. I'hey do not sow 
tnuch corn; and ihcir clothes are formed chieliv of 
.skins drosscii ;iikI tA sevcrnl t;<jlours» jtod c'd 
fogothcr widi the fibres oFaiiiinaJs. It is a^isc'J’tcd iluiir 
they Juad, IbrinorJy, neither teinplos nor idols. I)ut tbef 
they n'«>rshi})f)cd a iSujnemc lieinfj, and oiK red 
fices to him, Sinee tlie eoiiquest of (dmui, hovvi'vrr 
many of them pay their adorations to an 
divinity called Fo; and others arc worshippers <ii ih/ 
(irand Lama. 


'J'ho j\IongoliS liad the sjmic onj>in as tlic 'Fartais wiio 
accompanied Tamerlane in the compust of Fersuu 
'J’heir climate is so ungenial, that, in the more elevated 
parts of the country, ice and snow continue on the 
ground tlirough nearly tlie whole year. 

Inttle is known respecting the interior of the country; 
but such of the inhabitants as have been seen by Euro¬ 
peans, are described to be somewhat short in stature, 
^^ugli strongly mtidc* Their faces arc broail, their noses 
flat, their eyes small, their lips thick, their complexions' 
sallow; and their hair is black, and nearly as strong as 
horse-ha.r. They arc quick of comprehension, and 
active and animated in all their movements. Their 


dress Consists of large shirts and calico dratvers, 
and of pn exterior garment, lined with sheep-skins, 
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which reaches to their feet, (^n horseback they w“ear a 
short jacket, trowsers, aiid hose, all formed of skin; and, 
on their heads, they have caps bordered with fur. 
I'heir principal anmscnicnts consist in arcliery, wres- 
.tlinfj, dancing, and music, but particularly fh racing: 
and many e\en of the girls are able to outstrip the men 
in the course. 'Vhc Mongol Tartars arc permitted to 
have scv('ral wives, but they are generally satisfied wUli 
one. Mairiagcs are celebrated at a very early age; 
and the i’ortnnc of the bride usually consists of cattle or 
shoe]). 

'rjscy are subject to num< rous chiefs or leaders; but 
one principal leader, who has tlio a})penation 
id' the GrvAii Khan, and is parainoaat in authority, 
ri',* y arc c\ticine!y dexterbns as liorscincn; and so ex- 
}>( ri in the use of their weapons, that, wliile on full 
fhev are af>lc, :it a coOvsid* rable distance, to 
ij’ji :t jjo't* vvijii a spear or au a»row. 

I >avin" a peculiar aversion t<» a settled and domestic 
tlscy u'fnally set fuu ou their peregrinations in the 
ot' the year; and, oCtetj ju a body ol”several hmv 
(ogi-ihev, tticy proeced to some spot that is noted 
■f ii.s tertility. Here they continue till all the verdure 
. ' she ground IS consumed, rvh-.n they remove to some 
'? r spot efpially adapted to the siij)ply of their wants, 
j’hey subsist on the llesh of their horses and flocks, 

' ■^.ineh maiij of tiiemeat raw,) and on food obtained by 
hunting and fishing; as well as on the milk of camels, 
goals, cows, and mares. From the sour milk of mares 
they distil a kiinl of spirit, with which they intoxicate 
themselves. 'I’hey smoke a great deal of tobacco; and 
arc, in general, excessively filthy, both in their persons 
atid their fond. 

Their tents are of a circular form, and covered with 
a large piece of coarse woollen cloth. A fire is made in 
the middle of each tent, and the smoke escapes through 
a round hole it\ llie lop. The tents of the clncfs are of 
larger dimensions; and, in many instances, arc hung 
with silk, and floored with Persian carpets. 

« 3 
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iNDi.ri:Nr>nNT t\rtauy 

! ^ i?o namctl from its not boinir tlopomlont o!^ any of 
the threat surroimdiujy poAvcrs, China, l^u>sia, or Ver- 
It comprises an oxu ♦ ul* country about twelve 
buiuln'tl miles, from cast to we:' and binulretl 

ami lifty miles fnnn north to south. Scvcial jiarts of it 
arc mountainous, but mucli of its surface consists of 
uitUly-cxtiMwb'd deserts. Some writeis su|)posc it to 
1 i\e anciently constituted a portion of' l^‘rsia. It is 
cdvidotl into numerous provinces, of wliich those caU'-^C 
'ihirkistan* Usbec Tartary, Bitcharia, Kiri(bisc, ami 
1 Vi£rbislaikaie the best known. 

'J'he habits, inauners, and customs of ils infiabitanls. 

: re supposed, in most respects, to resemble thosi* of the 
^^onsols. 


SIBKKJA on RUSSIAN TAUTVRV 

r> n country of vast (‘xtt'iu, reaebiof^ fiorn fift) to more 
than seventy-five decrees of iK/rtb lalitud*'; and e xtend¬ 
ing along the whole nortlicrn fionUei o(' Asia. It js 
s'lbjcct to the government oi’ lJussia, 1)\ wliic'h country 
ic is bounded on the ; and it is principally known 
from the trade whicli its inhabitants rairv on in fur^, and 
from its beimr the re<»:ion to which con\ icts arc banished 
Aoni lh(* Envopran dominioiis of Hussia. 

Us soiitlioni districts oidy iirr; iitti-d for tlu* rrsidonop 
ol'hurnan beinffs. In some part oi‘ tlu-se tlio rlimate 
i'> mild, and ^.lO soil, if properly cultivati d, woulil be 
pvodtictive. Utit the popidation is insidlieiriit for an 
I’^Ltensive cultivation, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the towns. The northern and eastern districts ex¬ 
hibit a succession of impenetrable forests, of \%idely-cx- 
tended mo: isse.^, lakes, and mountains, that are unfit 
f>oih for pasturage and culture. Nearly the whole of 
this part, as far as the sixtieth degree of north latitude, 
would be absolutely impassable, if the ice, which never 
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ilia\Vs to tlu* of more than six or oittht incho>!t thtl 

not remain hard beneath the surface. 'Fowards the souih 
are vast forests of pine, larch, ilr, and other trees. 
.WluiO, l>Ltrley, oats, rye, and buek-\vlit‘at, all pro- 
dnred arointd the lak«; of Ihiikal; and ut ar Irkouts?-, 
Koiivaii, iiiu! some of the Other towns. Fruit-trees ol‘ 
several kinds arow wild in southern Siberia, and straw- 
heiries, eurraut^. ami c!u‘rrie> are abundant; and t)0::r 
ihe \ <)h'a and the I ral exccdliait nu loiis aR‘i.MowtK 

Ki * J 

'riuoludi the ;j;u*:aesl. pari of Sibeita, iiu) climate' 

may be considcret) as frigid, vatlun’ than either teni- 

ov rai.ii)r warm, 'J'hn fourths of she wliole countvv 
• ( 

iii' 1>( tv%(‘ni iIk* ^anie }>ava!lels of kilitudeas Norway Suivl 
L.Tj land. .'^omkw.i.d ol the lakt' <d’i?aikal, die cliinarc’ 

i- sii^i to I (ur*-MOiirl witii that of Prussi.iaad {terman\. 

1 « 

fn tile norS:'>.:N n irt itu* clianee ol* st'a<ons isdtseribtd 

I V 

i; h’ Kuml; the ) winter is, almost ii.~ 

none iv. suet'eeded l)v a warm sumim'r: and tie 
k.M ol the vegetation is very sui’3)risint.^ 'I'hiae s 
•K uia i .'Oi:n;r *nn auumm, ami tlu'summer is co upvised 
wiih.ii \\\{’ short sieiiod <d six ('r ci- ht weeks. 

'^^jiueof the Sdni'ian rivers, ]xirt it ularly the Obi, the 
Vein-.ei, and the lieiia, are <vf ;:;ieal extent, 'I noeouix^ 
of the Oi>i is est iniati (I at nearly t\vo thousand mile'*.. 
In this eoi’Uii v there are several eonsidcnal'd*! lakes; 
wartieuiarlv J-^ake Haikal, and a kiv^e lake IxUween tlie 

I 

0!)i and the Irtiseh, sme linudreil imA sc veuiy mile . 
louif. 

'J'he (u lueipal mountains of Siheiia arc, the Uralian 
nivJ Altaian; some of which abound in valuable mineraS 
"iioduefions; but their di.stanee from any navi<jahUi s^;# 
rendc'rs rhcir proiluetions tmavailahle h)r commcrci.d 
pnrjjosc's, to flie c^xtont wliich nii.'ht otherwise have been 
thiT ease. Manv oi'tlio mountains and fort sts abound in 
wild ;ii)injuU, which th<; natives Imnt lor their lie h aii.t 
skins. 

'J’his country is divided into two ])n’nc!J:)aI ,r: ovoinmtn?N-, 
of'I'obolsk on llic west, and Irkutsk on the cast; and 
ihcso arc each subdivided into several provinces, '{'i- ■ 
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whole ])opulatioii is computed at about three millions 
and a quarter; and the inhabitants vary much in their 
manners ^nd customs. They speak langu.iges which 
radically differ from 'r»ch other. 

Tile rclij^ion of the (/lu-ik church, which is professed 
in Uiissia, has not made nmeii oro^jress in tliis country. 
M.any of the Tartar tribes, in tlic south-wesleju disiriets, 
.arc; Mahomct.'ins; others arc votaries of the iTrand 
hama, and others arc worshippers of idols. Of the 
Greek church there arc two archicqiiscopal .sees: those 
of Tobolsk and Irkutsk. ^ 

'I’he trade of Siberia, which is cairicMl on with llu.ssi.i 
and Cliina, consists principally in the furs of sables anrf 
other animals. These are in "real reqiir-.t in China, 
•and the .Siberiiins receive, in return for them, tea, silk, 
and other articles. They CM'liange, with tlie Russians, 
furs, horses, cattle, and sheep, for vvoollon-cloths, iron, 
and household utensils. On the coasts of the lllack 
Se.a tliey h.ave some commerce with Turkey. 'I’he 
principal Russian ports are those of Astracan, Cfurief, 
and Kisliar near the mouth of Terek. 

Of the towns in the interior of Siberia tlit; most im« 
portant are those of 'fobolsk, Kolivan, and Irkutsk ; the 
last of which is stated to contain nearly twelve thousand 


inhabitants. 

I'he eastern part of Asiatic Russia comprises the 
great peninsula called Kamtschatla, which lies between 
the fifty-second and sixty-fourth degrees of north 
latitude, and the hundred and fifty-fifth and bun- 
drod and sixty-third degrees of cast longitude. 
It is divided into two parts by a chain of hills, which 
extend from north to south. Being nearly environed 
by the sea, the climate is by no means so .severe as that 
of the interior of .Siberia; yet the summer does not con- ‘ 
tinue inorc than four months, and the summits of the 
hills are covered with snow through the wliole year. 

Alines of iron and copper have been discovered in 
several parts of the country, and marble and other kinds 
of limestone are by no means uncommon. In Kamts^. 
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i'h.iMva there are three volcanoes, which almost aUvays 
emit smoke, hut iVoiii w^liieh fire has seldom been ob- 
servevi to issiu\ In the years ITii? and 17d!^ however, 
tlu'fL v^'ere .some tremendous eruptions, whiclv^werr fid- 
lowed l.y takes. From the summit of another 

mountain falis a cataract of boiling water. 

K amtschatka abounds in many valuable spec’u's ol 
fimbei tu*es; and has nunieious plants that are 
for mi*<iiemal and dt)rnestic purposes. Itoth tame and 
wild animals are unmen>u>. Ainoim the latter are 
hlaek and wliue hears, lynxes, bOfirs, wolves, foxes, elk'-, 
anti several sper.'ies oftltxr; but the most estimaljh ef 
tin* whole, for commercial purposes, aia^ the sable'^, tUv 
lin.s of which are hen; considen d mon* valuabh* tha > 
those in any other ]Kirt of the world, 'The sea-coti'-:,s 
ai;ouud in .seal?:, and in iimnniiTable sjiecies of iisli, 

I'ht odiahilaulsof Kamtschatka ar(% in {General, short 
*jf ‘.>latuu‘, have broad faces, wade mouths, and full 
cheeks. Their liair is dark, and tlnu* complexion iS 
swarthy. The hitter is partly occasioned by their c'X- 
poRure to the inHuenco of tin; sun refle cted from the 
snow, and partly to living in huts, which are almost 
always filled with smoko. In these an opening at the 
toj> liorvt^ for the emission of smoke and tlie udmission 
of light. It is saul that neither die men nor the women 
ever wash themsi lves; and tiaal they live in the midst 
of filth. Th(;ir winter huts arc formed beneath the sur¬ 
face of the ground, and arc covered with pass or earrh, 
and sometimes with the skins of animals. JSume of 
them are covered and lined with mats. 'I’hesunnacr 
huts diflor little from tlie others, exc<*pt in being bmU 
above the ground, and being constructed with somewhat 
greater regularity. The Kamtsehadales eat both fieslj 
and fish in a raw state; and clollte themselves in the 
skins of animals, which lliey form into a rudedcind of 
garment^ and fasten, with a belt, round their waists. 
Their legs are covered with skins of different colour^; 
and they wear, on their heads, either seal-skin eaot;, <>r 
cap# made of the bark of the birch-tree. 
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This people travel in s^o(l^es drawn by dogs. The 
dags are generally four in number, and the driver sits 
sideways in the sledge; and along good r<>a<ls, aiul in a 
tolerably Jevcl country, they can pass over a consider¬ 
able space in a very nhoa ♦ime. 


yarrafive of a Jon me if from Kazan into Siheria^ Ji*/ 

John (Jeokol 

\n expedition was fitted out, in llussia, by the dircctiori 
of the empress Anne, for ilio ])urpose of exploring the 
hoiuidai'ies t>f Siberia, on the side to\^a:l^■. Kanitscliatka, 
and examining the princijial rivei^, uionntams, anii 
mines of that country. Se\<nMl pcivscni-^. eminent ior 
tlieir scientific attannneut^, wt'ie aj>j)ointvd !o acrf>iii’ 
puny it. Among these were John t'rorgt* tiinelin, a, 
physician, chemist, and botanist of the first einim'nce, 
v\ho afterv\ards jnihlished a narrative of llte joiirnev. 
JJiev were tiirocted, in the first mstanc(% to tiavet and 
snrvt^V tlu inteivisiing districts of Siberia; ami, from 
})arLcidar cirenmstanees wliich occiined. the fuiu tions 
of most of them teniiinatixl bedbro the coiiipkiion of 
their design. 

I'he mission left Ih'tiM'sbnrg in tlie month cCAu'^uxi; 
1733^ and, not long afieruards, riaclu'd on the 

confines of vSilieria. Here, for ihc' lir.^t tune, t!ie\ saw 
st'veral J'artars. The^t* were all Maiiometans, and liatl 
temples for the exercise of their r('ljgion. Man) of 
them had eiilisted into the Kussian arniv, ami they took 
th« oath of all' 'fiatica' in thr lolIo\vin>^ niainu i. • 

thu oath was road to tlu-m, thry ])l.jccfl tlu"in‘;olvrs on 
tlieir kncis: they then kissed tlie koiaii, and had rno 
naked s^^ords presented to them, w ith a in’t of brerul at 
the ))oint of each, 'fliisi bread they rceeived and ate; 
and the import of the eeromony was luulerslood to l)e, a 
wish that the bread mi<i[ht occasion llu ir death, if they 
«lid not hilthfully serve the Czar. 'I'hey a])i>eari‘d, on 
the w hole, to be a humane and obliging race of peo})k*. 

Immediately before passing the frontier of Sibviria* 
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-'jiiariop of an oil, when :i ruble is paid for about four 

{jouiiris. 

From iliKs place tlie p^artv e*'Ptiiuuvl to aseeiul the 
Lena, uhit Jj, as it increased in n iiJilj, beeame .subjeei 
yo 8torp>s. these ;u one time ex(‘itisl to^l^i^ielaT^le ap- 
preh(M>(<^in of diUii^er. At a place iMlled Slol^L tliey 
passeil, for t^vi nty miles, aloni* a tanip^ of uionu- 
Tni;)s, ]>re'^'’ntini> the A'aried liM'm’v ot‘ towers, easth's, 
steeples, am! ]):!1-its, witli tree- inti ispi-rsed; whieh 
produivd a most pietinesipw.* cilia’t* 

K:i)!y in Septetnber they anived at Yakutsk^ wlu're 
found tlee vMoter alrt :m!v *» i ai'ovoaehin*’. On 
fl'e If)th iec’ l)e*/'m (o In' formed on il-e Lena; a!id, by 
ilu* JiSdn tiv' nv(*r n.is riitiulv < lua red. and eoidd In* 
passi d on '‘!ed;;e^. Jre ts n-e^i h(*re foi .1 pnrpo-t; pro- 
beJ)i\ inU lieej'rlit of elsewliev-'; to warm the luMiscb : 
rtiui 0 found tJie mo''t (dfeetnai inode iA stop[>intif np 
evejy ^lijnk and creviec', benr^ a])plu‘d. liiw* a double 
ro tile oMtsidr ni the wi'ido’A'* If tin' pi\ a; 
doc'ri not r-\aetlv lit, tin* mil il»!l.inTs ha^e tody 10 (iout 
on water, wlneii insLintly fr^n /es am! Ilhs up tiie vacarnT 


sp;n e. 


) uhnt.sL is a >in.dl tovMi, td/ live or m\ liunclml 
i^owdi'jt house', 4in ani|)!e jiropoi (ion ot' \^jneh eon:jis(s 
ofiiivnu-, 'The n 0 \\ in Us vienutv ueh, biu the oli- 
iii.Lti imius It for tiu* eultme nj j^raiu. A (U’op oi ryt*, 
vdien ^oun, Nomelnues iijn’iis, .'lud sometiines dots not. 
Uhar, irul(*ed, can be expceita), where. < vtai at t)u* eiul 
of June, tin* ground i> still frozen ihiet feet deep? 
N'ot'vithstandnij^ this, Vakuisk w.is once called the 
i'oru ot Siberia. d'liH ])oinp(»i)s title it ovved to the 
ahuiidaiiee ol sables u'huli an- liere obi nn<‘d: ami to 
the exompiion which its distaiue ]n‘oeiued il lioni the 
exactions and restraints oJ' ^pewornmeiM. Lo h these 
advantaiift's, however, wen* now sensibly diiniiUshed. 

The }>arty spent the tvin!(*r, as U \vt re, im|)ns()nod 
at A\TkntNk, the season rendeiintr u imp(»>^ib]e to travel. 
Tt was, indeed, a period of darknes’i; suiec, at lune in 
the 11101 iiing, day had scarcely dawned, before 
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two in the atternoon, the stars were visible. 'l'h«r 

natives took advantafre of tliis to t njfty a con-- 

tinuance of sleep, seaioely rising, except to their meals 

and sonietiuios, when the day was dark, never wakir-..; 

at all. The travellers did not choose to consiL^’i 

\ 

themselves so <leeply to ; au<l, thonjL^h ta 

gloomy season rlui not atlinit ‘"tniich husuKs.i, tlu^ 
found considerabh* riinusoinent in the soeictv of th^MO- 
selves, and of several merchants who wore on tht'I> 
way to Kamtsehatka; as well as in drinking puneli, tin,* 
establidied liquor of Yakutsk. 'I'lie natives of 
region liear the name of \'akoutes, rnd do not itaicU 
ditfer in ajipearance and habits fri m the other inhahi- 
lants of Siberia. 

CirciiinKtances, into the <letail ofwijN'h it is here unne 
cessary to enter, prevented ^^r.(^nu^ » from proci^tliiig 
further; and the renjainder of his j )urncv consfstiN'. 
chiefly in retracing hia steps to Petersburg. 
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hr. <7//'/a’V Jonrnojf}Oni Acte to Jvnnatvm. 

St. Joan lTAm>, tho Djorzar Pacha, 14—Bnonaparte 
and Sir Sidney Smith, l(;~Moiuit Carmel, 17—Naza¬ 
reth, the Houseoi‘the Virgin iMans tlie Convent, 18 
—Other OhjootR of veneration in Nazareth, If) —Cana 
of Galilee, Lake or Sea of Galilee, Ijobanon, 20—The 
Wilderness, JNIount Tahor, the Plain of Irlsdraelon, 
Town of'rihcrias, Napulose or ancient .Siclieni, 2i— 
Andonl Si jjulchres, Jacob’s AVelU 22~Fine Country, 
Kl>al a:ii! Gevizim, Sepiilclirc of Joseph, Well of Ja- 
foli, Valley ofSichoin, Jerusalem, 28- 

A (h'ssftplhm of wJcnisakm »uhI vich^\iym 
Ap]^earani*c. Ph'anciscan Convent, 24 —Form of tlio City, 
Walls Stieets, Houses, l2o—Shops, IVlarkcls, Cos¬ 
tume, Language,2f>—C^hui'ches, ^Monasteries, Church 
of the lltuv Sepuh'hro, ihe Holy Sepuhhre, 27— 
Sion, Mount Calvarv, IliJi ofDffoncc, Ancient Sepul¬ 
chre, FounUiin of Siloa, Mount of GUvi*:?, ?!)—Garden 
of Gelhsemano, Mosque of Gmar, or the 'reinplo on 
the silo of the Temple of Solomoit, 80—Sei)ulcnres of 
kings of Judah, Bethlehem, Cave of the Nativity, 36 
—Sepulchres of the Virgin, David, and Abraham, 36 
—Hebron, 37- 

A Jonrnnffrom Jcr)isalcm.^ fhrovgh Jajpt 1o Guza* 

Valle}' of Elah, Itamah, 30—Joppa or Jaffa, C^saroa,39 
^ —Anl-biil!?, Gaza, 40- 
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All Journey fromAcrc^ ihi'Ou^h I>(n)xascus ami Akfpo^ 

to Anlloch and Souvadm^ 

Acre, Nazareth, Hirer Jordan, Jacob’y Bridge, 41- 

Dampiion of Damascus, 

Suburbs, Itouses, 42—Streets, Mosques, Sepulchre of 
SU John tho Baptist, 43—Palace, Castle, Trade, 44^ 
Bazars, Provial Markets, Rivera, 45—Climate, In¬ 
habitants, 4(j—Willi. 17* 

Balbec or Ifciiopolis, 47—IToms, 49—Palnn^ra or Tad- 
nior in the Desert, 49—Hama, 50. 

A deserq^fum of Alcpm), 

General Account, 51 —Walls, Gates, Castle, Stiwts, 
Khans, Bazars, Huinmums or Baths, 52—Palace, 
Houses, Buwing-ground. Gardens, Climate, 53 —In¬ 
habitants, Triuie, 51. 

Lake of Antioch, Antioch, 55—Swetliaor Souvadia, SeU 
IiK’iu, 50. 

Asia Minor. ..... 5i 

Kinneit^s Journey from Svrtail to Scatnlrroim’^ and rt-ttsm 

tttrough Icouium and Antiovh, 

S(*titan, (icbsa or Lybissa, Lake Asranius, Nice, 57— 
Ivhoristan, Sagas, 50—Angora, 59—Doscat, GO—Ca?- 
sarea or KaiseVieh, G2—^liiver Cydnus, C4—Tarsus, 
fi5—Souvadia, S<-anderoon, Kelcndri, GG—Karamnn, 
IcoJiiinn or Kouieh, Lyciionia, (>7—-liadikor Laiulicea 
Ck)inbusta, GO—Antioch in Pisidea, Kara Hissa, Ku- 
taiah, (>9—Mount Olympus, Tuvba, Bursa or Priisa, 

70—.’Moilania, CIouHtantinoplo, 71* 

jyathmty^s Ex’iurshnt alon^ Western suh of Asia Mmor, 

Gulf of Jsinid or Niconiedia, Nicomedia, 7 - —Nica^a, 
Isnik, —PriiSii, Apollonia, Mysia, Pergamus, 74*— 

Bci gaino, 75—Magnesia, Smyrna, 7b—Population, 
Relics of Aoliquily, Fortress, Temple, 77 —Stn^ets, 
Houses, Iliver (.'aysLer, 7G- 

A desfrlptum of Ephesus and its viehnty, 

Ancicnc and riodern state, Timiple of Diana, 79— 
Ciiuvclies, Citadel, ancient Vaults, and other Ueuiains 
of Autiipiity, GO—Caves and Marble Quarries, Gl. 
Miletus, Gl—Shore of Troas, Tchebna, Arijok, Alexan¬ 
dria Troas, G2. 

PJuht of Troy. 

Reinwin^ of Antiquity, fl2—Tomb of A^s\%‘tos, the Sea- 
niatiJer and Sinioeis, Charnak Kalesi, G3 —Abydos 
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Plain of Troy, Tomb of Ajax Tebiinonius, Si-p-Ilium, 
Tomb of Hector, 80. 

Teiiedos, Constantinople, 86. 

Route from Scutari to Erzerunu 
Boli, Geredth, Tosia, 87—Aniasia, 12rzeruin,88. 

. Kinneir^s Journey from Erzernm^ through Bagdady to 

the Persian Gulf 

Erzmim, 89-—The Araxes, Ginnis or Khinsis, encamp, 
niciit of Kurds, 90—Lake and City of Van, 91—. 
Jietlis, !;2—Sort, Ooshii, 98—The Tif^ris, Plain of Di- 
arbekr, Merdin, 91—The Zezidoes, 95—St. Elijah, 
Dara^ 9G—Nislbin, 31osul, 97—-Swadia, 98—Bagdad, 
Streets, Houses, Public F.difices, ManuCiotories, Cli. 
mate, Ilillali and Ancient Babylon, 99—Present 
Kuins of Jlabyltai, lOQ—Tower of Ihibcl or Bclus, 101 
Scleucia, Bussora, 108. 

’ Arabia in general.. lOd* 

N"uhnlii^s Tra^ich m AraUa, 

'[ Sup^, Kolyium, 10J>—.Jibbel Alokatteb, Alount Sinai or 
Jihbel *Musa, 110—Mount Horeb, the Bed Sea, Tor, 
Jambo^ Alediiia, 111—Tomb of Mahomet, Jidda, 112 
— I.ohuia, Te-hama, 113—Beit-cl, Takih, ilodcida, 
I^oilee Mountains, Udden, Ilsjoble, Mocha, 114-— 
Tiia^, Ho—Jeriiu, Sana, Mocha, 118—Jidda, 110. 

All Bey H Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Jidda, Mecca, H7—Tlie Temple, Corenionics observed 
l*y the Pilgrims, 118—Well of E'em/cin, Hills of 
Satlii and Meroura, 119—Various Ceremonies, 120— 
Wchhabltes, 121—Pilgriniaf^ to Mount Arafat, 
Alma, Pjlgnms (»f various iNations, 123—AlosdclifUj 
.Mount Aratatj Ceremonies observed there, J24. 

A flf scrtptiim of the Tempk uvd VHy tf Mcvcq^ 

The Tcnii)!e called K) Harem, l.a Kaaha, the Black 
Stone, 128—El Makain Ibrahim, nr Place of AI>ra. 
liam. Well of Zemzem, 128—El Beb-cs-selorn, the 
Ciroiit Court, 129 — (iates, I.'IO—City of Aleoca, 
Streets, 130—Houses, Markets, 131—Infiabitants, 132. 

Persia in general ..132 

Morlcr s Journey from BuiMre to Tspahan* 

Bushire, 13t)—Walls, Gales, Streets, Bazars, Eactory, 
adjacent Country, 139—Singular Customs, Countrr, 
Kaiizeroon, Shanour, Buins, 142—Shiraz, 143—Pub- 
^iio Buildings, Tomb of Hafiz, Bazar, 144—Nakshi 
' Buatain, Persepolis, J47. 
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Acronnt of Ispahan* 

Situation, extent, Chaliar Bagh, 150—The K»ght Para> 
dises, College, Palaces, Chetel Setoon, 151—Harem, 
Ali Capi Cate, Houses, Mosques, 152—Maiden Shah^ 
Bfizar, 1531 


M(yrier*s Journey from Ispahan Teheran and Ers('rv^th* 

^The Plain, Cai’sivanseras, 153—Plain of Kashan, Koooi, 
154—Plain of Teheran, Bej, Teheran,‘the Persian 
- Court, 155—The king of Persia, the Palace, 156 ' — 
Amusements, Races, Houses and Walls Tohv ran, 
158—Harem, Climate, T'uhkta-cadjar, 160 — Ct» ivin, 
Villages, Sultenit^h, IGO—Sultanabad, Zengan, I'a- 
briz, 101 — Shehester, Hake of Shahee, Khui, Moun¬ 
tain of Ararat, 103 — River Euphrates, Erzeriiin, lOh , 


Hindostan or India in general 
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A desciapiion of Bomhap and its vicinity* 
Landing-place, Palanquin-bearers, Tanks, Black Town- 
Streets, Inhabitants, 178—Houses, Hindoos, 171^ 
P\u*t, Dock-yard, 181)—Churches, Pagorlas, 181—Cio- 
veminent-house. Country-houses, 182—Climate, Mar¬ 
ket, adjacent Country, 184—Cave of Eleplianta, 185 
Sal&ette, Surat, 188. 


Important jfhtces on the Sea-coast hetween Bomhay ami Tan)oi‘t* 
Goa, 188—Carwar, 189—Mangalore, 190—Canaiioro, 
Tellecherry, Cranganore, 191—Cochin, Travoncore-, 
Cape Comorin, 192. 

Lord Vah'ntUi's Journey from Tanjorc to Madras* 
Tanjorc, Pagodas, Choultries, 193—Palace, 194—Coni- 
boconuin, Cutallum, Chelumbnim, Pagodas, 198— 
Puiuiichcrry, 197---Allum Parva, 198. 

A description of Madras* 

Sea-coast, Landing-place, 198—Fort George, Inhabi¬ 
tant!!, 198—Boats, Streets, Houses, 200—Ciarden- 
houses,Cnoultry Plain, Government-house, Fort, Na¬ 
val Hospital, Orphan Asylum, 201—Pantheon, St. 
Thomas’s Mount, mode of living, 202—Pagoda at 
Tnplecane, 203. 

Journey of Lord Valcnila and Mr* Satt^ from Madras*, 
through Seringapaiam to Mungalorc* 

Madraa, Conjeveram, Pagodas, 203—Tanks, Chariots of 
the deity of the place, 204—Villages, Choultries, 

' Tank,'Arcot, Vellore, 205~Pala6e or Pagoda, Fort, 
206—Sautjghur, the Gaut, 207~ Bangalore, Sering- 
apatam, the Lolmahal, 208—Amboor, 210—Ossour, 
MahaviUi, Talicut, 211—Sattigiii, Falla of Cauveri, X 
Narsipoor, Chlrconally, Keekary, Hasana, Paliam, 
212«-Mangalore. 
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^ of the ntp»t important Placcetctwcen Mangalore 

and Culcutian 

Bejapour or Visiapour, Hydrabad, 214-—Golronda, Ra- 
olcondd, Beder, Aurungabad, Nagpour, 21(>—Jogar* 
naut, and Hindoo Superstitions practised there, 217 
—Cuttacli, Ualasorc, 210. 

* A iU sc/ Iptlon ofCalntita* 

Api)eanince from the Ganges, 219 — lianding-place, 
mver and Ship])ing^ Streets, Buildings, 220—Inhabi¬ 
tants, Clo\ernniont-house, 221—Town-house, Court¬ 
house, Churches, M^riters* Buildings, Colltge, Fort 
Wllliain, 222—Foundry, JloLk-jard, Tank, English 
Society, English Bur\dng-ground, 223—Botanical 
Garden, Hindoo Festivals, Commerce, 221—Police, 
Barrack])ooi. Serumpore, 225. 

Jloi * Jouinep from Calcntlti to Agfa* 

S< ramporo, C .linsurah, Hoogly, Burbam])oor, Cosedm- 
buzar, 22G—Moorslicdal/had," Patna, Mosque of Moon- 
heir, 227—Buxar, Gajfiipoor, Benares, 228—Fort of 
Cliunar, Benares, 221)—Hindoo Females sacrificing 
^iein*-c]ves, 230—Luttcefpoor, BiJjegar, Buuglepoor, 
Dooiib, Allahabad, 233—Cawnpoor, Imcknow, 23^ 
Fy^ubad, 235—Oude, Lucknow, Ftaya, Shah Darah, 
Agra, 23G—Taje Mabel, 239. 

A (h m ij}fit)n^ tf the City of Dt Ihi, 

Situation, 240—Environs, present City, Wall, Gates, 
College, Palacci>, 241—Mosques, Housch, Streets, 212 
—Bazars, PuUce, liojal Baths and Uarden^, 248. 

Elphinsionc^s Journey fiom Delhi into the kingdom of CobuL 
Delhi, 214—Canound, Chooroo, Bekaneor, Pooggub, 
Moujhur, 245— Bahawulpoor, Moultaun, Chcniiub, 
S1&—Dora Ismael Khnun, Calla-baugh, 247—Cohaut, 
BudalK?^ r, Pc&hawer, 218—Cabul, Chunikuny, At- 
tock, 25 1 .—BiiUda, JcUalpoor, Delhi, 255. 

PiBET in general ... 255 

Tut ner^s EmhOhsy fum Calcutta into 7 ib( L 
Calcutta, Moorshedabad, Bungnoor, 259—Calamatty, 
Saftabany, Mungulhaul, C\isli-behdr, -200—Bootan, 
Chichacotta, 2C1—Bootan Mountains, 262—Buxade- 
war, Tchinchu, Pauga, Nomnoo, 263—Waugoca, Ta- 
sisudon, 264—Paibesa, Paroih, 267—Dekha-jeu^ or 
Ducmuug, Soomoonang, 268—Castle of Fhari, ^oo- 
hoo. Valley of Jansu, T^hukku, Ducoi, Teshoo Loom- 
boo, 269. 

/ A det(ripiion of Teihoo Loomboo^ the capiat <f Tibet^ 
Palace, Ceremonies of Congratulation, &c. 270—Monas- 
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teries, 273->Mausoleum of Teshoo Lamat 274~>Falace 
of the Pontiif, Houses, 2TJ. 


Return of the Emhuisy pom Ttshoo Loonibon to Bengal, 
Tsooduc, Monastorv of I'erpaling, 27K—Intelviev* with 
tlie infant Lama, ^7'>'~Rungpore, Patna, 281. 

Bieman Empiae and Siam, general 262 


Embasty to Ava. 

Rangoon, 281—Pe^, 285—Petroleum Creek, Tirup* 
meu, Ava, 287—Umnierapoora, 288—The Pi^e, 289 
Rangoon, 291. 


Siam . 291 

Cochin China . 293 

China in general. 294 


Lotd Mticattne^f'B Eniias^ to China. 

Canton, Chu-ban or Tihusan, 30C—bhan>tung, Ten* 
choo-foo. River Peiho, 307—Tuncoo, Tacoo, 308— 
Tien-snig, 310—Tong-thooloo, 311. 

A dtscripUon of Pi km and Ui i icinift). 

The Walls, Houses, Shops, Inhabitants, 318—Yellow 
Wall, Palace, 317—Sticets, Hai-ticn, 318— Tartar 
City, Houses, 310—Christian Missionaries, 320. 

l<iri Maiartiuft )f fi om Pikininto Tartary^ and 

ml Mquaitly to Canton. 


tang-cbaiing, 329—Peikiangho, Quang-tong, Canton, 
330* 

Lmd Anihrrst't Emhasiy to China in 1818. 

River Peiho, Tuncoo, 332—Tien-biiig, 333—Tong, 
choo, 334—Pekin, Hai-ticn, Yucn-min-yuen, 335— 
Tong^dioo, Nankin, 336—Canton, 337. 


Tart4ry in general .. 337 

Chinese Tartary . ,' 5 ^ 

Independent Tartary . 34 O 

Russian Tartary or Siberia . i^. 


Gmelln't Journey ft om Kazan into Stbetia. 

Kazan, ^44—Cave of Kungur, 345—Ourals, 345—Ka* 
therinenburg, 345—Irbit, 340—Tobolsk, 346—Ja* 
muacheva, 348—Ablaikit, 347—Kolivan, 347—Kuz* 
netsh, 347—Tomsk, 347—Yeniseisk, 347—Krasn 
arsk, 348—Lake Baikal, 348—Nertbchinsk, 34 
Argunsh, 319—Yeniseisk, 350—Ilix^k, 360— 1st 
^51—jbtolbi, 353—Yokut^, 353. 
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